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BETWEEN THE GATES. 


BY JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 








BETWEEN the gates of birth and death 
An old and saintly pilgrim passed, - 
With look of one who witnesseth 
The long sought goal at last. 


“O thou whose reverent feet have found 
The Master’s footprints in thy way, 
An! walked thereon as holy ground, 
A bcon of thee I pray. 


‘** My lack would borrow thy excess, 
My feeble faith the strength of thine; 
I need thy soul's white saintliness 
To hide the stains of mine, 


** The grace and favor else denied 
May well be granted for thy sake.”’ 
So, tempted, doubting, sorely tried, 
A younger pilgrim spake. 


“« Thy prayer, my son, transcends my gift; 
No power is mine,’’ the sage replied, 

** The burden of a soul to lift, 
Or stain of sin to hide. 


* Howe’er the outward life may seem, 
For pardoning grace we all must pray: 
No man his brother can redeem , 
Or a soul’s ransom pay. 


** Not always age is growth of good; 
Its years have loss*s with their gain: 
Against some evil youth withstood 
Its hands may strive in vain. 


‘* With deeper voice than any speech 
Of mortal lips from man to man, 
What earth’s unwisdom cannot teach 
The Spirit only can. 


** Make thou tha’ holy Guide thine own, 
And, following where it leads the way, 
The known saall lapse in the unknown 
As twilight into day. 


* Tae bess of earth shall still remain, 
Aod Hs4vea’s eternal years shall prove 
Thas life and death, and joy and pain 
Are ministers of Love.”’ 
NEWBURYPORT, Mass. 
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TO JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER. 





BY WILLIAM HAYES WARD. 





DEAR singer of our fathers’ day, 

Who Jingerest in the suoset glow, 
Our grateful hearts all bid thee stay; 

Bend hitherward and do not go. 
Gracious thine age; tby youth was strong, 

For Freedom touched thy tongue with fire: 
To sing the right and fight the wrong 

Thine equal hand held bow or lyre. 

O linger, linger long, 
Singer of song. 


We beg thee stay; thy comrade star 
Which later rose is earlier set; 
What music and wha: battle sear 
When side by site the fray ye met! 
Thy trumpet and his drum and fife 
Gave saucy challenge to the foe 
In Liberty’s heroic strife; 
We mourn for him, thou must not go! 
Yet linger, linger long, 
Singer of song. 


We cannot yield thee; only thou 
Art left to us, and one beside — 
Whose silvered wisdom still can show 
How smiles and tears together bide. 
And we would bring our boys to thee, 
And bid them hold in memory crowned 
That they our saintliest bard did see, 
The Galahad of our table round. - - 
Then linger. linger long 
Singer of song.. 








The night is dark; three radiant beams 
Are gone that crossed the zenith sky; 
For one the water fowl, meseems, 
For two the Elmwood herons cry. 
Ye twain that early rose acd still 
Skirt low the level west along, 
Sink when ye must, to rise and fill 
The morrow’s east with light and song. 
But linger, linger long, 
Si gers of song. 
Newakk, N. J. 
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CHAUCER AND SHAKESPEARE. 


THE INTER-RELATIONS OF “MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM,” * HAMLET,” AND “THE TEMPEST.” 


BY THE LATE SIDNEY LANIER, 
1. 











‘ I po not need,” cries Montaigne, protesting against 
platitude—‘‘ I do not need to be told what death and 
pleasure are”; and the greatnes of Shakespeare and 
Chaucer has come to be so far upon the same gcale with 
death and j leasure that probably every student of those 
writers must have felt a certan inconvenience when 
tempted to break forth in that new access of wonder so 
sure to arise from each fresh contact with their art, in 
remembering that all general remarks upon them have 
probably long ago become p'atitudes. 

Never so fairly as at this moment have min beheld 
that miracle of art which reverses the whole economy 
of things in favor of tre artist and his lover. What 
with the work of the Chauc r Society, of the Shakespeare 
Socie ies, and of multitudinous individual laborers from 
Shirley and Rowe to Bluke and Furness; together with 
a thousand siftings and crysta'lizations, such- as can be 
effected only by the agitations of long débate and the 
guiet solutions of time; we know Chaucer and Siukes- 
pea e so much better than their wives Philippa and 
Arne knew them that we could certainly have given 
tose ladies rome useful hints. In this intithacy we 
find ourselves possessing, indeed, no les: than a perfect 
comp nsation aguinst that grim bind of the laws of 
Nature which so wears the tissue of all our sp rits. That 
death destrey , that time dims. that force decreases 
with the square of the distance; these laws which seem 
to have jurisdiction everywhere, and to determine every 
effort of man and Nature we rejoice to see not only bend, 
but go backward cap in hand, before the divinity of our 
dear masters. For the societies and fine labors just de- 
tai'ed are living proofs that death has created these poets 
better than life did, that time’s corrosion has merely 
etched their features in more relief upon man’s heart, 
and that their power, in defiance of all the mathematics 
of radiation, has steadily increased with the increasing 
radius of its sphere. 

The tigures of Chaucer and Shakespeare, in tbus es- 
caping the limitations of historic distance, have come 
nearer to each other as well as nearertous. Their forms 
have grown so clear that we seem able to seat them quite 
palpab'y side by side in our own room, where a man may 
kiss both their bands in one and the same reverence, 

And, baving them in this favorable session, we can 
draw them on to discuss the same topic, and can take 
what wisdom we have capacity for in studying their 
poetic personalities thus sharply relieved upon each 
ot-er. For instance, a comparative study of ‘The 
Clerk’s Tal-” (patient Griselda’s story) with ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest,” both of which are motived upon Forgiveness, may 
show us Chaucer very keenly projected upon Shakes- 
peare, 

There are three singularly representative works of 
Shakespeare which, by their remarkable relations to 
each other and to three corresponding works of Chaucer, 
besides their intrinsic qualities, are capable of such Jarge 
and useful applications, in our present system of educa- 
tional training, to the furtherance of language, of art, 
and of morals, that it would seem a plain service: to set 
them forth compactly togetber, in original and complete 
forms, and ‘with such helps as 4 considerable experience 
has shown necessary to-:make them available to-a large 
number of readers.: These six works are: ‘‘ A Midsum- 
mer-Night’s Dream,” herein studied in conjunetion with 
Chaucer's ** Knight's Tale”; ‘* Hamlet” with‘ The Par- 
doner’s Tale”; and --‘The Tempest” with *‘ The Clerk’s 
Tale.” Fie heed 


 Avemarkable set of circumstances. and connections 
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combine about these three plays of Shakespeare to make 
them representative of three gr.at Phases or Periods 
through which the process of every healtay man’s 
growth naturally passes, If we consiier in outline the 
general cycle cf this process, it will become easy 1o un- 
derstand the extraordinary manner in which (1) the 
Moral Views, (2) the Ac.ual Dates and (3) the Artistic 
Structure, of these three p!ays converge to illustrate it. 
If this inqury involves us fora moment in the comnon- 
place, we need not be surprised; for it is by virtue of 
this very commonplaceness that the works named have 
become typic and of universal attraction. We shall, 
however, quickly arrive at less open ground. 

Let one remind one’s s1lf—to begin—bow youth, or 
eariy manhood, with its debonair waving-off of the 
more t+rrible questions of existence in favor of those 
immediate joys which are rendered possil.le by the physi- 
cal luxuriance of this period, succeeds for a while in 
maintaining toward teal life an attitude of nonchalance 
and irresponsibility. It is, as to the Real, an amateur 
pr riod. 

Life saysto the young man, as the artist often says to 
some dilettante painter or musician whom the iron con- 
science which makes art has not laid under its awful 
obligations, *‘ Very good,” adding under breath, ** for an 
amateur.” Or,from ano'her point of view, youth is a 
period armed with certain qualities whica act 
toward all fac s of Death, of Question, of the Disagreea- 
ble, as the large green leaf to the round drops of water 
which, tho falling fairly upon it, do bu’ roll along over 
it in globules, without brenking, and without wetting 
the leaf-tissue, To the young man standing at the door, 
waiting for Angela, of a spring moraing, when sun, - 
dew, grass, tr-es, winding woods, river-stretches, birds, 
love, delight. call him out like a crowd of gay compan- 
ions, it is little impressive to insist that the grass there 
is really in desperate struggle, blade against blade, and 
grass against tree, for life, and that the very bird now 
alighting on the sward—picture of innocence! is on a 
mi-sion of murder to the worm it is swallowing. His 
ear may hear these words, but they roii off. What if it 
is? he says; lifts Angela into the saddie, mounts by her 
side, and these two, riding close together, presently 
sw: ep round the curve of the road and are lost among 
the tras. To him, Life has not revealed its whole 
self yet; and, what is more, cannot reveal it. Is it 
too much to say tbat Nature has, of purpose, pbysi- 
cally incapacitated’ youth for the sight of her entire’ 
form? 

Or if indeed the sensitive soul of a youth is impressed 
with the dread revelations of the underlying reality of 
things, it is so impressed with a saving clause—namely, 
with a certaiu curious doult which appears to brood 
beneficially about our dreams. The most painful of 
dreams affect us but little in comparison with slight 
actual griefs. We lose our wives, we commit crimes, 
we are assailed with nameless terrors, in the visions of 
the night; but it would seem that the soul instinctively 
takes thiags with a ce:tain Pickwickian perhaps, at 
these times. No one’s heart was ever broken by a 
dream. ras 

And this dream-relation of yuuth toward the Real 
brings us immediately to our point ; for it is precisely 
such a relation which the *‘ Midsummer Night's Dream” 
expresses in the most ravishing terms of fancy. Death, 
and the cross of love, and the downward suctiuns of 
trade and politics, and the solemn stillness of current 
criticisms in a!l ages, and the compromice of creed, and 
the co-existence of God and misery, and the insufficiency 
of provision whereby some must die that the rest may 
live, and a thousand like matters—to these things the 
youth’s senses, made purposely unapprehensive in part, 
are in astate which is described with scientific accuracy 
when it is called the state of a dream ; and this is the 
state revealed in the ‘‘Midsummer Night’s Dieam.” 
Here we have the cross of love—two mad for one, Obe- 
ron quarreling with his wife, but no thought of heart- 
break. Here Bottom and his fellow patches show us 
Shakespeare conscious of the fashionable degradations 
of his art; but there is no mourning over it, as in the 
later sonnet, ‘‘ Tired of all these, for restful death [ 
ery,” and several others. Here we have the stupid ass- 
worship of contemporary criticism in all times—Titania, 
or current applause, doting upon the absurd monster ; 
“but it is matter for smiles only, not indignation. Certain- 





ly, wrong is abroad, that is clear ; but meantime one is 
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young, and this is a dream-—such appears to be the fair 
moral outcome of this play. 

Now, if we examine this work further with reference” 
to the actual date at which 8S akespeare wrote it, and | 
with reference to the quality of the artistic technic he 
displays in it, we shall find both these particulars bear- 
ing out the idea of youthfulness in the most striking 
manner. But reserving this examination a moment, for 
the sake of the advantage gained in consecutively trac- 
ing Shakespeare’s advance in morai scope through the 
other two plays mentioned, let us now inquire how far 
the attitude of the ‘“‘Midsummer Night’s Dream” 
toward things has been changed by the time we reach 
*‘ Hamiet.” 

‘* Hamlet,” as compared with ‘* A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” is as much as to say ten years later. Here the 
ills and wrongs which youth admits in a theoretical 
sense not at all interfering with one's gayety, have come 
upon our poet in the shape of actual matters; as they do 
come, one way or another, to every man soon after his 
manhood. Immediately in his path young Shakespeare 
finds a grave; it is so real that a voice appears to come 
out of it, saying, either explain me or fill me. Here, 
also, sitting on either side the ugly hole are the two fig- 
ures of Sin and Punishmert; and-a multitude of lees 
definite shapes flit terribly about. No debonair waving 
away of these now into the vague recesses of youthfol 
unconcern, Once fcr all, death and crime and revenge 
and insanity and corruption are, and I have personal 
relations to them. For the first time he realizes the 
Real, 

Every man of forty, many a man of thirty, knows this 
phase. If we call that of youth the Dream Period, we 
may designate this as the Real Period. It comes after 
one has seen the frightful shifts of his fellow-tradesmen, 
or fellow-politicians, or, alas, fellow-artists; or after 
one has deadened to some love, of wife, child, or 
mother, found unworthy, and therefore loved by grace 
and not by attractive necessity; or after one has by 
turns begged, threatened, and wept in the face of, death, 
at the parting of one’s best-loved, and found one’s self 
scorned with the scorn of death’s imperturbable Noth- 
ing; or from one of a thousand other directions. Turn 
which way one will, there is the Devil grinning. The 
most familiar references show us the universality of 
this phase; it crops out from all Bibles, histori«s, biogra- 
phies; the eating of the fruit which brought the knowl- 
edge of good and evil; the giving over of Job into 
Satan’s hands, the temptation in the wi!derness, the 
sequestration of Moses, the hideous groans of Mohammed, 
the cry for the actual truta at the Renaissance, the rise 
of Science; these all occur in each life. and represent 
from various standpomts the condition of Shakespeare’s 
mind which expressed itself in the play of ‘*‘ Hamlet.* 
Again postponing for a moment the parallel questions of 
actual date and artistic advance. let us pursue the mat- 
ter of moral growth to the third play of our series, ‘‘ The 
Tempest.” 

Here the world is resolved. Man, who in the ** Mid- 
summer Night’s Dream” was the victim of Puck, or 
tricky Chance, and tte slave of Nature;* who in ‘‘ Ham- 


let” has advanced only so far from this status that he is | 


inquiring into Nature, puzzling over death, analyzing 
revenge, and struggling with fate, is, in **The Tem- 
pest,” ruler of Ariel (Puck’s apotheos s) and lord of the 
storm (which here brings good, instead of the evil of 
Titania's freshets). In the Dream Period man is the 
sport of fate; in the ‘‘ Hamlet” period man is still be- 
neath fate, but the thing has gone beyond sport, for 
man inquires and suffers and struggles; in the ‘‘ Tem- 
pest” period man is master of the uciverse. And—what 
is here essential—this masterhood of Nature is accom- 
panied by a supreme moral goodness to fellow-man. 
‘The Tempest” is motived upon an enormous Forgive- 
ness. The whole plot is in the three words, a storm and 
a fairy, used as servants by a man (Prospero) for a be- 
neficent purpose which embraces in its scope even the 
man's cruelest enemy. 

Out of the Real, or the Inquiring, or Scientific (these 
terms become convertible from the point of view herein 
urged) Period of ‘‘ Hamlet,” our poet emerges into what 
we may fairly call, by a nomenclature based on logical 
extension of the thought started with, the Ideal Period 
of *‘ The Fempest.” 

In comparing these plays, therefore, with reference to 
the moral scope of the view of life which they present, 
we have arrived at a set of interrelations which may be 
accurately.summed up in the following scheme: 

DREAM PERIOD. REAL PERIOD. 
“A MIDSUMMER * HAMLET.” 
NIGHT’S DREAM.” 

If now, advancing to the question of actual dates, we 
shall find that all the plays which Shakespeare wrote 
between about 1590 and 1602+ were of a nature to show 


IDEAL PERIOD, 
“THE TEMPEST.” 





* Compare Titania's speech in Act IT, Scene 2, when, after the marvel- 
ous picture of =“ fres es and topsy- ar seasons ae adds: i 
this 8am progen evils com s from eba tes, m our 

on.” Butall the ¢ details of fais pre! luminary eatline of the Telutions 
between the three plays will io <a notes el ng the 
re atations of them nereina ter 

+ Most readers of a work so 


r resear x fer examine 
for themeelves. Altogether the best wor vOOk this warpane 8 the 
: ” bra the Rev. 4. P. Stokes, 
Macmillan & Co., London, 1878, 1n —— e' whole nay A or Jo be is 
adm'radly collatet, and tabies are suow tag 3 ce the 
conclusions of the main workers in ni S neid. The dates xs irk? tnree 
plas agecially coasidered wil! be tally treated ip the poles socom pa ny- 
iBg them 
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clearly the view of life just gee 4 


tween about 1602 and 1 
same point of view, 
vhode writ'en between -sbout 1608 and 16 


latter date he probably stopped writing, three ade: ‘be- | 


fore his death) under the third, or Ideal Period. We 
will thus uncover a process of spiritual growth so Ror- 
mal and healthy as to constittite a perfect explana ion of 
tbe astonishing universality with which Shakespeare 
appeals to all classes of men, of all nations, in all ages. 
For we here discover a complete and simple answer to 
that questioning doubt which all persons feel when to'd 
tbat such and such plays of Sbakespeare’s embody such 
and such ideals, or are motived upon such and such cen- 
tral thoughts. These plays seem to every reader so nat- 
ural and spontaneous that instant revolt is excited by 
every assertion of special meanings in them implying 
deliberate and conscious premeditation on Shakespeare’s 
part. ‘ Pooh!” one is inclined to say, “‘ do not tell me 
that Shakespeare meant to portray this and that ‘ view’ 
of things—revenge in ‘ Hamlet,’ forgiveness in ‘ The 
Tempest’; he did not ‘mean’ to portray anything. The 
fact was simply that the manager wanted a play and 
Shakespeare wanted money, and the latter being called 
on by the former, wrote whatever fi'st came in mind; 
hence ‘ Hamlet’ and ‘ The Tempest,’ and all the rest.” 

Now this is mainly true; and yet, if taken in connec- 
tion with the dates just advanced and the considerations 
pr ceding them, it isa truth which results very differ- 
ently from what the hasty thinker would suspect. For 
the outcome of it is to produce a correspondence between 
every work of Shakespeare’s and the whole state of his 
soul at the moment when that work was produced, 
which would amount to a more complete unity of 
** view” than any deliberate and conscious premedita- 
tion whatever could effect. It is design that has de- 
signed itself. If we say that ‘‘ Hamlet” represents the 
real period of Shakespeare's growth, we do not affirm that 
Shakespeare sat down one day and said to himself: 
** Come now, I will write a play which shall picture a 
soul dealing with dark questions”; but we affirm that 
Shakespeare one day sat down to write—incited thereto 
by whatever personal motive, money or what not—and 
that the day happered to be one of a season when his 
own mind was or }.ad been dealing with dark questions; 
now when he wrote be wrote with all that was within 
him, and affected nothing; hence ‘‘ Hamlet.” 

Thus the question of Shakespeare chronology, which 
many are at first inclined to class among the dri 
est and most useless and antiquarian discussions, be- 
comes a matter of the freshest living interest, a matter 
touching the highest questions of religion and the 
spirit. 

It must be, therefore, that every one who has not be- 
fore studied this question will feel a certain delightful 
shock of revelation in finding that a perfectly sober 
chronology—a cbronology lying fairly at the focus of 
all the numerous rays of evidence uncovered by the 
loving industry of Shakespeare students—authorizes the 
construction of a scheme like the following, whica 1 
have arranged for the purpose of enablinz the reader to 
sweep at a glance along the whole spiral of Shakes- 
peare’s orbit so far as it was visible from our planet: 


DREAM PERIOD: | REAL PERIOD: 
about 1590-1602. | about 1602-1608. about 1608-1615. 
All the light eome-; All the darktrage| All the Forgive- 
dies, such as “ Love’s|dies, such as “* Mac-joess and Reconcilia- 
Labor Lost.” “Asibeth,” “Othello,” |tion plays, such as 
Lou Like It,” ete. “King Lear,” and the|* Winter’s Tale,” 
All the hietorical)like. “Henry Vill,” and 
plays. such as “Rich-| REPRESENTA \|the hke. 
ard IIl,” the Hepry|TIVE PLAY OFTHE! REPRESENTA- 
series, etc., except|PERiOD,* Hamlet."|TIVE PLAY OF 
“Heory VIII,” a THIS PERLOD,“Tne 
Forgivenness play: Tempest.” 
coming in the third 
period and “* Romeo! 
and Juliet.” 
REPRESENTA- 
TIVE PUAY OF 
THIS PERIOD, “A 
Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” 


IDEAL PERIOD: 








The most cursory inspection of this scheme shows 
how completely the plays thus belonging together 
according to their dates also belong together according 
to their moral conceptions of life. (a) First the sportive 
comedies explicitly play with life. (b) Then the his- 
torical plays, even in setting forth wrong and treachery 
and grief, do not investigate the why of them. We 
have the recognition of Pain in life, but no inquiry 
inte its ndture and function in the economy of the 
world. (c) Andin Romeo and Juliet the darkness of 
death is used merely as a foil to set off the brilliance of 
pure young Pussion, as jewelers lay a diamond upon 
black velvet. 

In short, all these plays (a, b, c), buoyant with youth, 
recognize the inequalities of things only to skip over 
them, and all the more fun, for who likes the flats? 
Clearly in the plays of this time, the perplexity and 
black contradiction of life have not arisen before 
Shakespeare as ficts to which he (Shakespeare) has per- 
sonal relations demanding settlement and action. When 
these facts appear, they appear as in a dream. 

It seems, therefore, a broad and strictly scientific gen- 
éralization, by which all these works, from 1590 to 
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of fact “ Macbeth” and “ Timon” and “ Othe 
Others are written all pares and, if upon examining 
them, we find that they all concur in sharing a spirit of 
scientific inquiry nto wrong, superadded to those mere 
passionate invectives agaiast it which occur in the his- 
tories, we are justified in saying that the Second Period, 
as to the date, and the Real Period, as to conception, 
coincide. 

And so, fina'ly, the ‘‘ Tempest” and ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” 
and the others, motived upon Forgiveness and Recon- 
ciliation, and written after 1608, put us upon the co- 
incidence of the Third and the Ideal periods. 

As the mind runs rapidly along the plots of the p'ays 
which are here indicated in the briefest possible terms, 
the proposition grows clear that if—as is highly proba- 
ble from the evidence which will be hereinafter pointed 
out in connection with various passages woen the plays 
are separately treated—the ** Midsummer Night s Dream” 
was written about 1593-4 or -5, “‘ Hamlet” about 1602, 
and ** The Tempest” about 1611, then these three plays— 
so representative, as already shown, of a normal advance 
in breadth of moral conception—really constitute a his- 
toric as wellas logical formula of Shakespeare’s growth. 
This formula we can embody in an abstract of all the 
preceding considerations, thus: 

DREAM PERIOD:) REAL PERIOD: IDEAL PERIOD: 
15980-1602. i 1602-1608. 1608-1613. 
Represented by a} Represented by| Represented by 


“Midsumm’r Night’s “ Hamlet.” “The Tempest.” 
Dream.” 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 


BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 











Mr. LOWELL’s life has an element of encouragement 
for parents, teachers, clergymen and others interested 
in education. Here is a man, universally esteemed and 
regretted. High English authority says that no man, 
not an Englishman, could be so highly prized as he in 
Eng'and. Certainly, we feel, that among persons whose 
good opinion is worth having, he is loved and honored 
in America as of the very fimst. And this man, let us 
remember, was educated in the best way in which the 
best men knew how to educate. He was surrounded 
from cvildhood by tenderness, care, and hopeful help. 
Till he took his life in bis own training, it was led by 
those who consecrated the soundest judgment by the 
most earn‘ st prayers. And after he took his Jife in bis 
own hands, he walked by their rule. His life was a life 
of faith and hope and love—and he tri:d to make other 
people lead like lives. A pure Christian gent eman, 
trained by the prayers and hoprs of Christian men and 
women, he passed through life, and, as such, is honored 
and beloved. 

Now, so much of the literature, even of education, so 
many of the stories even of Sunday-school libraries, im- 
ply that it is, on the whole, better for a man to be born 
in the gutter and educated among thieves, or, best of all, 
not educated at all, that one is g'ad to have the press 
explain, in a case like this, that there are advantages at- 
tendant on the best physical, moral, intell« ctual and re- 
ligious education. Such an education Mr. Lewell had, 
and was always grateful for. 

A bright essayist, a few years ago, tore to pieces and 
threw to the winds that old sneer about “ minist+rs’ 
sons” by the pitiless certainties of statistics. He showed 
that, see‘ng how few ministers’ sons there are, seeing 
the world has only too few ‘‘ ministers,” they had done 
much more than the average work of helping forward 
the world. 

Mr. James Russell Lowe!ll, as one of the foremost men 
of his time, is another instance for the argument of that 
interesting essay. His father, who lived to be an old 
man, was one of the best known and most ¢s'eemed 
ministers of Boston. As mivister of the West church, 
—distinguished for his service then, for Dr. Bartol’s 
service since, and in earlier times for that of Mayhew, 
the John Baptist of. the Revolution—Dr. Lowell 
lived. loved and honored for more than half a century. 
I saw him last when I took to him at Elmwood the re- 
monstrance of the clergy of New England against the 
slave clauses in the Nebraska Bill. He was seventy-two 
years old, and received me ir his bedroom. But it was 
like having Mayhew or Jobn Milton speak to you, so 
close to God was the sweet, kind, strong old Puritan. 
He gave me his blessing, and we knew—as, indeed, we 
knew before—that the cause of freedom had his 
prayers. Between him and bis son, whom we have 
just now lost, there was the most perfect contidence 
and sympathy. And ary one who remembers his pithy 
and pointed sermons, always short, be it observed, will 
be apt to think that the poet Lowell inherited the sim- 
plicity and a good deal of the vigor of bis style from his 
father. The grandfather of the poet was the Judge 
Lowell who died in 1802, distinguished among us Mas- 
sachusetts men as the person who wrought into our 
Constitution the passage uader which all slaves were 





mancipated eo soon as the Constitution came into 
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power. We say in Mssachusetts, rightly or not, that. 
our Constitutions] Governmen* is the tirs' written docu | 
ment in histury made for a body of people by theirow) — 
representatives, sp: cia ly chosen for that work. and f. » 

no other. In the convention thus chosen. Judge Lowel | 
was a prominent member, «nd I think there is no doub' | 
that he is entitled to the credit assigned to him, that be 

introduced the clause which says that ‘“‘ail men are bor. 
free,” with the intention of putting an end to slavery. 
The words were taken from the Virginia Bill of Rights. 
but. oddly enough, they had no such effect in Virginia. 

This is a good sort of grandfather for the author of the 

** Biglo » Papers ” 

Be again was the son of a minister. And here is an- 
oth r hard s rip for the work of that old saw about min 
isters sons. His father was ‘he Rev, John Lowell, oi 
Newburyport. Bis grandfather, also John, was «# 
cooper, born in England. He came to New England with 
his father, John. in 1639, and settled in Newbury, in 
the northeastern part of Massachusetts. The pame was 
then spelled Lowle, and seems to have been sospe led for 
a generation. The boy Lovell was, therefore, a New 
Englander of the original stock. He was very preud 
of bis New England blood. It is, indeed, amusing to 
see that the London Times. in an article which sp aks 
of him with high snd friendly apor ciation, says tha: 
the only excep ion to be taken to his universal serenity 
was @ Certain irritability when persons a'luded t« 
Amer canisms in language. As between the Epglist 
‘‘as it is written,” of the London Times and of Mr. 7 
Lovell, few people who know anything about Englis! 
will hesitate in judgment. The truth is that Mr. | 
Lowell was so true a New Englander that he knew the 
language of New England all the way back, and cou'd 
give to the average London man of letters of to-day. 





many points on the bistory of the English tongue. 


Somewhere in the family line, the Scotch blood of 
Trail came in, and he was fond of claiming relationship 
with Minna Trail, of ‘‘the Pirate ” 
the Newbury lines of descent he is the cousin, more or 
less removed, of Oliver Wendell Ho mes. 

Dr. Lowell, h s father, was not a man of s‘rong health. 
and before his ministerial life was half clozed, he made 
his residence in Cambridge, close by Boston. for th 
greater part o° the year and eventua ly for the whol 
year. This was a Boston habt of those times, Dr 
Freeman, the second father of James Freeman Clarke. 
lived in the same way at Newton. Thusis it that James 
Lowell, with every advantage that the little city could 
give. had at the same time the inestimable advantage 
of growing up io country life, for Cambridge was at 
that time pure country. Pecple at a distance may be 
interested in kno‘ing that E'mwood, which was the 
name he gave to his father’s pluce, was directly oppo 
site a bit of pretty woodland known as “‘ Sweet Auburn,” 
where, for instance, the first purple hepaticas of the 
spring blossomed. This place was taken by the botani-t, 
Bigelow, and other soirited men to make of it Mount 
Auburn, the first of the rural cemeteries of America. 
Within the grounds of Elmwood itself had been the 
hospital of the American soldiers, sick or wounded, in 
the sige of Boston. The college buildings are about 
a mile away. 

In Lowell’s days in college, literature was the fashion. 
When the Alpna Deita Phi Society was cstablishea 
there, be was one of the charter members, and he and 
the group of men around him of the classes of 1837 and 
1838 made of it a purely lite ary club in which very 
good work wasdone_ I have litle doubt that bis early 
papers on the early Enelish Poets and Drathatists were 
read in Alpha Delta Phi meetings. So it happened that 
when, in the end of 1887, the editors of the College 
magazine, Harvirdiona, turned over that magazine to 
the class of 1838. the editors were all Alpha Delta men. 
They w-re King, afterward a judge in Cincinnati; Lip- 
pitt, well known for his diplomatic work in V enna; 
Scates, a man younger than the rest, a man highly val- 
ued by his friend ; Nathan H ile, Jr., af erwaad editor of 
the Boston Advertiser, and Lowell. Loweil was par 
excellence the poet of the party; but he was also, even 
then. a critic and student of poetry. Therefore, the 
Harvardiana gives umple eviu nce of what he was 
to be. 

He was chosen un?nimously, of course, to deliver the 
Class Poe n, and the class prinved the poem; which, how- 
ever, he never ‘‘ recited,” as ‘*Ap: leton’s Cyclopeedia” 
says hedid. There is one lvric in it, the sad plaint of 
the exiled Cher» kees, which I do not remember to have 
seen in the collection of bis poems, but which has the 
genuine ring of pro est against op:ression. The par- 
ticu ar atrocity woich Southern civiliza ion indu g d in 
at that time was the exile of the Cherokees from tceir 
home. 

Tn 1838 it would have seemed madness for any one to 
say thut he meant to make literature his profession, 
Accordingly Lowell entered himself for the study of 
law, in the Harvard Law School, and in the office of bis 
friend ani his fac.er’s friend, Charles Greely Loring a 
leading lawyer renowned for purity, honor and the love 
of absolute justice. Nor did he shirk bis studies of 
law. But the love of litesature, and the power of ex- 
pression were in him: 


“Tama maker and a post; 
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The Boston Miscellany of the vear 1842, edi éd by wy 
rother, Nathan Hale, his lifelong friend, contains in 
‘very number more than one article by him. The first 
tudies on B-aumont ard Fletcher w- re published tere, 
ind several exquisite po ms. And when, in the rext 
year, that magazine was suspended, he became the edi- 
or of the few numbers published of The Pioneer, set on 
Zoot by bis friend, Mr. Carter. 1 think those few num- 
vers of The Pioneer are among the mest precious nug- 
zets now sought, often in vain, by American cullectors. 

It would not be rignt to speak of his early life and 
his steady and sure gro«th to the position he ho as 
among men, without speaking of his wife. His mar- 
riage to her was one of the events determined on in 
Heaven, and which gives joy on earth. t» all who see 
ind know. She w.s Miss Anna Maria White, a young 
woman of singular b anty. of remarkable genius, which 
showed itself in exquisite poems who had herself had 
avery advantage in personal training which the ime 
and place knew how to give. Tne match was a perfect 
love match ; and their union, while it bad the sorrows 
which belong to human life, was such as men and angels 
jelight in. He would have said himself that her enthu- 
3iasm for eviry social reform, including her alliance 
with the unpopular abolitionis s, and her sympathy 
vith everv form of buman s:1ffering. were, at every step 
of bis young life, encouragement and stimulus to him 
in what h- said and did. 

His second marriage. with Miss Dunlap. was another 
of those unions which do the most to make life strong 
and useful. 

His tirst book of poems, ‘*A Year's Life,” was pub- 
lished in 1841, in Boston, before he had entered at the 
bar, not three years af er he graduated. Th - joke of the 
jay said thats» many bright and pleasing giris ask-+d 
for ** A Year’s Life” at the book-shops, before it was 
issued, that even *‘ the trade,” not over susceptible to 

etry, was fired in advance with the certainty that 
some hing remarkable was coming. The trade was 
right. Something remarka‘le came. It was as Sur , 
the day that buok was published, that here was a real 
poet. as it is to-day. He printed the next year his 
funny story called ‘‘My First Client.” It may be 
zuessed t ac this first client was tne last also. In after 
vears, he sho ved that he knew enough of Int rnational 
Law to be able to serve his coun'ry. But his des iny 
eas not to serve ver, in the defense of her criminals, or 
n the collection of d bts. His work was to be literary. 
Even the pretense of a lawyer's office and ®izgn were 
abandoned, and he appeared as counsel, not for a few 
Bos on c ients only, but for the oppressed, the enslaved 
and forsaken of the world. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE ARMY CANTEEN. 


BY T. W. BLACKBURN, 











AMONG army officers opinions are divided upon the 
subject of the cacteen. which is the eupbemi tic name 
given the post gin mill. Tne War Department at 
Washington and the military committees of both houses 
of Congre-s are eothusia tic over the new departure. 
Che temperance people of America, however, are of but 
one opinion conce-ning it, and have placed themselves 
upon record in opposition to the canteen. 

What is the canteen? 

Until very recently. within two or three years, the 
oost sutler or post trader bas supp 'ied the officers an’ men 
at. military posts in America wi h such articles of mer- 
chandise as they have required at prices generally quite 
remunera ive. Tbe licensed post traders have f und the 
sal- of liquor and tobacco by far the most profitable 
eements of their trade. Some army officer, howe ver. 
who ha‘ visited the European armies and o' served the 
nethods of supplying luxuries to the Royal troops in 
Enogla d, in parti-ular, bethought himself of a +imilar 
arrangement in this country, and so it bas come about 
that the canteen has driven the sutl r out of busines 
and the trvops conduct their own corner grocery. It 
was urged in be-alf of the post bar thatif it be co»- 
trolled by a1 officer a betver grade of liquors would be 
druuk ard be expense of a soldi r’s drink wouid be less 
paralyzing to hs pocketbook. [Checanteen has grown 
from an experiment to a fixed policy, and tbe lately 
profitable po ical plum of a pust-tradership is no longer 
worth pick ng. 

When a can e-n is opened an officer is detailed to 
manage it. He becomss personally responsivie for the 
finances of the c »ncern, and 1s expected to make it prof- 
itable, Liquors and ciga's are the only sources of prolit, 
hecause soldiers bei: g supp ied by the Government wi h 
clothing and rations hive little else to purcnase altho 
it is claimed on beliaif of the canteen that it ekes out 
thé Government rstion, confessed y not luxurious. The 
whisky and \obacco trod - of the post saloon or can een 
is immense a-d profitable. I kiow asmall frontier for 
whete th réeis a garrison of ‘buf éighty men, a ntiaiber 
of whoor drink no liquor. ana yet in-eight months they 
have drunk and paid for 25,000 boitles of beer at 25 cents 
per bottle, and the darteen officer bad in eight tontns 
lifted a debt-of tiearly $2,000 and is: running bis ‘ stid- 
batig” at a good profit. The sales of useful and - fied 6- 
sary ar icles at this post have been too: insighifieant for 
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goods. hair brushes, and blacking box2s to take the side- 
board edge off the place, bu’ monrbs roll by without the 
sale of a dol ar's worth of th se goods. 

A can‘een officer does no “ tend bar” hinself, That 
is wholly beneath the dignity of a commiss' »ned officer, 
and a sergeant is therefore tiken from his regular duties 
and assigned to te hizh-toned business of drawing 
co'ks, pouring out beer and whiskv, and waiting upon 
officers and men who patronize the military saloon. If 
one sergeant cannot ‘ake care of the business others are 
detaied to assist him. A trooper or infantry-man is 
re ieved from camp routine and he c'cans the cuspidors, 
washes bvotiles an1 glasses. scrubs the floor and oth-r- 
wise devotes histim- tok: ping the po t *‘dcggery ” as 
presen able as possibe for officers and men. Thtse 
soldiers are paid ext a for these services, but are taken 
absolutely from mili ary duty, ard they officiate in the 
**dive” as proprietor, b rkeeper and roustubour. At a 
small post three men are thus taken from their legiti- 
ma e duties, and in larger pos's more men are necess-ry. 
The average will run not less tban three to the! undred, 
howev-r. It is probable ‘hat one full regiment of the 
regu'ar United S:ates Army is in the saloon business at 
tne expense and on behalf of the Government. A can- 
t en officer seeks to make the canteen a financial suc- 
cess. He is open to censure if. he fails. He and his 
assistants are therefore likely to encourage sales and 
stimu'ate the busivess of drinking liquor. 

The officer 1s in most instances honest; but it is not 
wise to place b f. re kim the temptations incident to the 
handling of from $10 000 to $50,000 per annum. There 
will be no erd of cour -martials as the rsuli of the can- 
te n. A man who would duplicate pay-vouchers would 
not hesitate to profit by tne canteen det-il. The bar- 
keepers and helpers are aiso exposed to the temptation 
to drink more than they might if not handling the s uff, 
and they, too, are not free from the evil effec's of hav- 
ing an opport~nity to cheat the - flicer in charge to their 
own pecuniary adv-ntare,. The exception | breakage 
at some cant ens srouses the suspicion that the bar- 
keeper and roustabout are vot satished with $1.50 ana 
75 c nts respectively per day. 

The fact +s the canteen isan open saloon, sometimes no 
worse than a respectable “aoggery” elsewhere, and gen- 
erally n» better. It is a convenierce to profligate sol- 
dier and officers, who might be suber between paydays 
except for tre credit which this inst tution affords. It 
isa standing invi ation to the younger men to partici- 
pate in its festivities. Ic is officially recognized, and 
purctases over i s bar are encourived in the interes’ of 
go.d discipline aod the canteen treasury, It isin the 
very midst of the homes of vufficers «nd men, and about 
treir onty resort for indoor amusement. It is a stand- 
ing menace to th» good m rals of the army. /t i- no 
more a necessity to the army than a roulette table or 
bawdy house, and these could as reascnably be added to 
the military es ablishment as a w: isky shop. 

The canteen 1s the official army saloon; it is a national 
declaration in approval of the liquor traffic, an admus- 
sion of its necrssity. I is a declaration tnat drunken- 
ness and d bauchery «re unavoidable among disc plined 
men; it isan open dour wit an officer standing bef: re 
it to encourage his men to pertake freely of intoxicants; 
it is adirect insult toa lage and growing public senti- 
ment which, r cognizing the awfu! evil. of drink, pleads , 
for total abstine ce and the abolition of the saloon. 

The Negro and tndian soldier is not debarred from 
the privileg-s of the canteen.- The money of tre black 
and the red soldier is as go d»s that of the wliite, and 
altho it is a pen» offense for a white man to give or sell 
an Agency Indian liquor, the army officer. perhaps the 
'ndian’s lieutenant or capta n, is at liber’'y to encourage 
his aopetite mm that direction for the benefit of the 4 ost 
canteen. The repurts from the poss that drunbenne 6 
1s decr: ased by the canteen are misleading. If a soldier 
under the old order of things drank too wuch at the 
neighboring town or post trade:’s ttore, he was found 
out and punished because he could not get to bis quar- 
ters without detection. Now if he is dead drunk in his 
quarters, iostead of setting a charge of drunsenne 8 
against bis name, he is punished for ab ence from stable, 
guard or other duty. ihe officer does not xo to his 
quarters tose that he ist ere and druok. The puni-b- 
ment for the s ighter der: liction is jess severe, ard the 
kind-hearted cfficer cf the guard makes the best show- 
ing possibie for his men. 

The W-r Department has taken the opinion of a ma- 
jority of the post commanders upon the wu’ iity of the 
canteen. No dou): there are reports from others on 
file in the D-partment which are very convincing on the 
other side: they have not been pubsisned. 

The canteen wil not bear bon st, s arching inspec- 
tion. Retine it as much as possibie in « fficia! r ports, 
an’ give the brightest ccloring to is favorable f- atures, 
it remains. pure aud simple, a more or Jess respectable 
drinking saloon and beer garden. Its effects re evil; 
it is contrary to the enlightened morality of the age. and 
deserves to be crishéd out of existence by tne weight of 
public séntitient aniong Chistian peop.e of all denomi- 
iia ions, Cathé.ic’'and Protéstatit. 


> 


SnIcB Garibaldi’s death no ene has been alowed to use 








bis chair in the Italian LegisIarive Chamber ip Rime. 
is now hung witha iaure] wreath. 
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‘IN the year 1756 there resided in the Barbican, where 
the great John Mil on had lived before him, a funny, 
elderly personage cailed Mr. Thomas Amory, of whom 
not ne rly so much is recorded as the lovers of literary 
anecdote would tike to possess, He was rixty five years 
of a.e, he was an Irish gentleman of means, and he was 
anard nt Unitsriao, Some unkind p ople have sug- 
gested that be was ou" of his mind, and he had, it is 
certain many peculiarities, One was that be never left 
his house or ventured imo the streets, save, “like a 
bat, in t:e dusk of the ¢v- ning” He was, in short, what 
is cal ed a “* crank,” and he gloried in his eccentricity. 
He desired that it might be written on his tombs one, 
‘: Here lies an odd man.” For sixty years he had made 
no efforé to attract popular attention, but im 1755 he had 
publisaed as rt of romance, called * Memoirs of Several 
Ladies of Great Britain,” and now he succ eded it by 
the tru!y extraordinary work the name of which stands 
at the he:d of this article. Ten years later there woulda 
appear anotver volume of ‘‘ John Buncle,” and then 
Amory disapp*ared again. All we know is that he died 
in 1788, at the very respectable age of ninety-seven. So 
litt e is known about him, so successfu'ly did he hide, 
** like a bat,” through the dusk of nearly a century, that 
we may be glad to eke out the scanty information given 
above by a passaye of autobiozgrapay for the preface of 
the book betore us: 

* { was born in Lo don, and carried an infant to Ireland, 
where [ learned the Irish language and became intimately 
acquainted wi'h its original inhab tants, ! was not only a 
lover of books from the time ! could spell them to this 
hour, but read with au extraordinary pleasure befove [ was 
twenty th» works of seve al of the fathers 4nd all the «ld 
roma”"ces, which tinged my ideas with ac rtai» piety and 
extravaga ce that rendered my virturcs ax well as my im- 
perfections particularly mine. The dull, the for- 
mal and the vision+ry, the hard, honest man and the poor 
liver are a people | have had noco rection wi'h: but hare 
always kept company with the polite, the generous, the 
lively, the rational and the br ghtest free-thinkers of this 
age. Resides all this, | was, in the days of my youth, one 
of the most active me inthe world at every exercise, and 
to a degree of rashness offen ven urous when there was no 
necessity for ru ning any hazards. /[ diebus ilis | have 
descended head forem st from a high cliff into the ocean 
to swim, when ! could, and ought, to have gone off a rock 
not a yard from the surface of the deep. ! have swum near 
a mile and a half out in the sea to a ship that lay off, gone 
on board, got clothe from the mate of the vessel, »nd pro 
ceeded with them to the next port; while my companion 
I lef on the beach concluded me drowned, and relate! my 
sad fate in the town. | have taken a cool thru t over a 
bottle. . . . Such things as these | now call wrong.”’ 

If this was nota p rson of whom one would like to 
know mors, | know not what the ro nance of biography, 
is. Thomas Amory’s lif? must have ben a streak of 
crimson on the wray surface of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. It is realiy a misfortune that the red is a'most al) 
washed off, 

No odder book than *‘ John Buocle” was published in 
Enzland throughout tne long life of Amory. Romances 
there were, Jike *‘ Gulliver’s Travel.” and ‘* Peter Wil- 
kins,” in whicb the incidents were much more incredible. 
but th re was no supposition that these would be treated 
asreai history. The curious feature of *‘ John Ru cle” 
is that the story istold with the strictest attention to 
realism in detail and vet is embroidered al' over with 
the impossibe There can be no doubt that Amory, 
who belonged to an o'der school, was affected by the 
form of the new novels, whicn were the fashion in 1756 
He wis ed to be as particularas Mr Richardson, as man- 
ly as Captain Fielding, as breezy and vigorous as Dr. 
Soi liett, the three new writers who were all the talk of 
the town. But there was a twist in his brain which 
made his pictures of real life appear like scenes looked 
at through flawed gl.ss. 

The ‘ufemo rs of **‘ J >hn Bancle,” take the form of an 
autobiography, and there has beea much discussion as 
to howemucnh is ard how much is nt the personal his- 
tery of Amory. I confess | cannot see why we soou!d 
not suppose all of it to be invented. altho it certainly is 
odd to relate anecdotes and impressions of Dr. Swift, 
apropos of nothing at all unless they formed part of the 
author's experience. For one thing, the hero is repre- 
sented as being born about thirteen years later tran 
Amory was, if indeed we possess the true date of our 
worthy’s birth. Buncle goes to co.lege and becomes an 
earn st Unitarian, The incidents of his jife are all intel- 
lectual, until one ** glorious first of August,” when he 
sallies forth with his yun and doz, and afcer five hours’ 
walk discovers trat he bas fost his way. Ue is in the 
midst of splendid mountain »cenery—which Jeads us to 
wonder at which English university he was studying— 
and descends through wooded ravines and cliffs tnat 
overnunz to:ren 8, tll he suddenly comes in sight of‘ a 
little harmonic building. that had every charm and pro- 
portion architec.ure could give it.” Finding one of the 








g-rden doors open, and being very hungry, the adven-, 


turous Buncle strol’s in, and ficds bimself in ‘‘a grotto or 
sheil-house. in whch a colitene s of fancy had produced 
and blended the grea'est beauties of Nature and decora- 
tion.” (There are more grottoes in the pag:s of Amory 
than exist: in the whole of the British Islands. Tris stel:- 
house opencd into a hbrary, and in the library a beaute- 
ous object was sitting and reading. She was studying 
a Heb ew bible and making pbi ological notes on a 
small desk. She raised her eyes and approached the 
stranger ‘*to know who 1 wanted” (for Buncle’s siyle, 
tho picturesque, is not always grammatically irreproach- 
able.) 

Before he could answer, a venerable gentleman *% as at 
his side, to whom the young sportsman confessed that 
he was dying. of bunger and had lost bis way. Mr. 
Noel, a patriarc>al widower of vast wealth, was inbabit- 
ing this mansion in the sole company of bis only daugh- 
ter, the lovely being just referred to. Mr. Buncle was 
immediate y ** stiffened by inchantment” at the beauty 
of Miss Harriet Noel, and could not be in“uced to leave 
when he had eaten his breakfast. This difficulty was re- 
moved ty tre ol! g:ntleman asking h m to stay to din- 
ner, un il the time «f which meal Miss Noel shou'd en- 
tertain him. At about 10 a.m. Mr. Buncle offers his 
hand to the astonished Miss Noel, who, with great pro- 
priety, bids him recollect that be is an entire stranger to 
her. They then have a long conversation about the 
Cha'deans and the ‘ primevity” of the Hebrew lan 
guage, and “ the extraordinary longevity of the Antedi- 
luvians”; at the close of which (cirea 11:15 a.M.) Buncle 
proposes again. * You force me to smile (the illustrious 
Miss Noel replied), and «blige me to call you an odd 
c mpound of a man”; and to distract his thoughts she 
takes him round her f mous grotto, The conv: rsation, 
ail repeated at l ngth, turns on conchology and on the 
p’ ilosophy of Epicterus. until it is time for dinner, when 
Mr. Noel and young Buncle drink:a bottle of old Ali- 
cant, and discuss the gallery of Verres and the portry ot 
Catullus. Left alone at last Buncle still does not go 
away, but at 5 P.M proposes a third time *‘ over a p t of 
tea.” Miss Noel says ‘hat the conversation will have to 
take some other turn, or s*e must leave the room. 
Chey therefore im nediate'y ‘ consider the miracle at 
Babel.” the »rgument of Hutchinson on the Heorew 
word Shaphah until, while Miss N el isin t:e very act 
of »xplaining that “the Aramitish was the customary 
language of the tine of Shem,” young Buncle (circa 7:30 
P.M.)** could not help snatching this beauty to my arms, 
and withmut thinking what I did, impressed on her 
lovely mouth half a dozen kisses. This was wrong, and 
gave very great offense”; but the papa then returning, 
the trio sat down peac fully to cribbage and a | ttle 
music. Of cour:e, Miss Noel is *on; and this is a very 
fair sp: cimen of t e conduct of the book. 

A fortnight beiore the marrage, however, ‘the 
smallpox steps in, and in seven days’ time reduced the 
finest hum»n frame in the universe to ‘he most hideous 
and offensive block;” and Miss Harriet Noel dies, If 
t: isdisma: occurrence isra'her abruptly introduced,it is 
because Buncle haa to be betrothed, in succession, to six 
other lively ant delicious young females, a'l of them 
beautiful all of them learned, and all of them earorstly 
convinced Unitarians. If they did not rapidly die off, 
now could they be seven? Buncle mourns the decease 
of each and then bastily forms an eqvally violent at- 
tachmentto another. It must be admitted that he isa 
sad wife-waster. Azora isore of the most delizbtful of 
these deciduous loves. She “had an am-zingcollection 
of the most rational philosophical iteas, and she deliv- 
ered them in the most pleasing dress.” She resided in a 
grotto within a romantic date ia Yorkshire. in ‘a little 
f male r-pub ic” of one hundred souls. all of them 
‘straight, clean, nandsome virls.’”’ In this glen there is 
only one man and he a fossil. Mis Melmoch, who 
would discuss the paulo post futurum of a Greek verb 
with the utmost care and po-iteness, and had studied 
**Tbe Minerva of Sanctius and Hickes’s Northern The- 
saurus.”’ was ano'her nice young lady, tho rather free in 
her manner with gentlemen. But they all die, sacrificed 
to the insatiable fate of Buncle. 

Hazlitt bas said that ‘‘ the soul of Rabelais passed into 
John Amory.” His name was lhomas, not John, and 

here is verv little tnat is Rabelaisian in his spirit. One 
sees what Hazlitt meant—tne voluble and diffuse learn- 
ing, the desuitory tyread of narrative, the mixture of 
religion and animalism. But tie resemblance is very 
superticial, and the para'lel too complimentary to 
Amory. It is difficult to think of the soul of Rabelais 
in connection with a pedantic and uxorious Unitarian. 
fo lovers of odd books, ** John Bancle” will always 
nave a genuine sttraction Its leirning would have 
dazzled Dr. Primrose, and is put on in glittering spirs 
and shells, like the ornaments of the many grottoes 
that it describes. [t is diversifizd by descriptions of 
natural scenery, which are often exceedingly felicitous 
and original, and it isquickened by the human warmth 
and flush of the love passages, which, with all their 
quaintn sa, are extremely''uman. Amory was a fervid 
admirer of womankiod, and he fayored a_rare type, 
te learned lady who bears her learning lightly, and 
can discuss *‘ the. qu dratures of curvilinear. spaces” 
without ceasing to be a “ bouncing, gear; de'ightful 
girl,” an adept in the preparation of toasts and choco- 








late. The style of the book is very careless and ir- 
regular, but rising in its best pages to an admirable 
picturesqueness. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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IF there be any constant element in religion, any 
notion common to ail cults, Curistian, Jewish and 
pagan, it is prayer, tasimz toe word in is widest sig- 
nificance of spiritual commupion witn the ovject or ob- 
jects of religious devotion. 

Al. prayer, whether among Christians or pagans, can 
be c.sssitied roughly into two general divis ons— filial 
and fraternal; or prayer tv Gou and prayer .o the saints, 
Aa objection commonly m de to the latter, understood 
in the sense of vbespeaking the intercession with God of 
an,els and departed souls, is the following: 

God is an ali-merciful father, who is more ready to 
grant our requests than we are to give good things to 
our children. Lis desire to bless us is +o great that it 
could not possibly be greater; we have but to ask and 
we shall receive; and it is, therefore, ut:erly superfluous 
and vain to asé the prayers of otuer poor finite creatures 
like ourselves. 

But the came argumen is turned in certain quarters 
agains: prayer to God hiuself. He is al -wise and all- 
loving. He kuows our true needs far more perfec ly 
than we do ourselves, and is move wilting to supply 
them than wecan beto have trem supplied. To tell 
him what be knows already is umpertinenc-, and to beg 
bim for that wnich be is anxious to give us, is not on y 
superfluous, but indicates a tack of confidence in his 
love. 

The sim pe and obvious answer to hoth of these objec- 
tions 1s thut God has commanded prayer both for our- 
-elves and other-. ** P.ay without cea-ing” (L Thess, 
v, 17). * Pray one for anotner” (James v.16). “ Let 
supp!ications, prayer-, intercessions and thanksgiviogs 
be made for a:l mea” (I timothy ii. 1). And tvis ex- 
trinsic Divine «ommand is re-enforced by a religious 
-ense, an interior impulse to prayer, which is part of tne 
heritage of every human being. 

But neitoer the maxims of the Gospel nor the laws 
written in tne heart can be looked upon as isoiated and 
arbitrary enactments. !hey must depend upon certain 
determinable principles; and it is only by the examina- 
tion and correlati »n of these und rlying principles tuat 
a philosop y of religion can be constructed. 

While a thorouga grasp of the philosophy of religion 
may not be e-sential to the spiritual life, it must, if the 
truth of religion be admitted at all, be considered neces- 
sry to a heaithfui and protound intellectual life. Ihe 
doctrines of faith, tak n in themselves, constitute only 
the skeleton of divine truth; itis only when they are 
knit together in tae mind by a mastery of ther under- 
lying principles that they become a living body. When 
the dry bones of dugma are united and c.othed upon by 
he sinews and flesh waico philosophy alone can fur- 
nish, they are transformed from a ghastly and repulsive 
relic of the dead past into the beautiful, the love inspir- 
ing, and the life-giving embodim-nt of Divine Wisdom. 

What is the philosopay of prayer? In it wil be found 
an explanation of its divine ordination and its insvinct- 
ive and ubiquitous exercise. 

The essence of religi »n is the union or re-union of the 
creature with the Creator. The wil cf the created in- 
telligence isa needle which, under normal conditions, 
is directed unswervingly toward its pole, the Willi Di- 
vine. The slightest deviatioa of the finite will from the 
Infinite constitutes a fail, and the state of tne culprit 
soul becomes at once, by a law inherent in tne very 
essence of created existence, a hell of excruc ating and 
endless agony. In tve case of the angels, this law of 
Nature was not interfered with; but in that of man an 
immediate afflux of grace, purchased by the predestined 
redemption, prevented nis sinking to the bottom of the 
abyss, and gave him an opportunity of res oration. 

In his fall, man lost a twofold rela‘ion, in which 
every unfallen being stands; a relation to t .e c nter of 
the Divine order, which is God, and to 1s c:rcumfer- 
«nce, which is the hoty. unfailen creation. Witbin the 
Divine order there is a threefo'd bond—love, the bond of 
union; reverence, the interior bond «f order; and ovedi- 
ence, the exterior bond of order. Every created intelli- 
gence owes to the Creator an all-ansorbing love, a pro- 
found and self-anninilating reverence, and a perfect 
obedience. This love and reverence and dutifulness, of 
which the D ity is the supreme and final object, is nec- 
essarily reflec ed upon evry crea'ure in tve Divine 
order, from the lowest to the highest, since all come 
fom God and are the manifestation of his perfections 
on the finite plane. Th- degree of love 1s determined by 
the nearness of its object to God and to one’s self; the 
degree of reverence and subjection by the eminence of 
its object in the hierarchies of natu e and of grace. 

The essence of redemption is the re-ins ating of man 
in the Divine o-der from wrich te has fallen. In pro- 
pertion as he re urns to his no:mal relations with the 
holy universe, he fulfills miore perfectly toward God and 
his fellow-crea ures his triple vbliga'ions. The direct 
expression of his love is prayer; of his reverence, wor- 
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ship; of his dutifulness, obedience. The love and adora- 
tion and dutifulness due to the Creator are absolut: ly 
complete and exc usive; there is no room for any other 
love, reverencs, or dutifulness exverior tothem. But 
they include the love, the reverence and dutifuln-ss due 
to every creature inis proper degree; and witrout the 
latter the former cannot be perfect or genuine. A sec- 
tion cut from a disk cannot be replaced without bring- 
ing it into certain definite relations, net only with the 
center of the di-k but witb all its parts; if it be properly 
adjusted to the center, it will necessarily be properly 
adjusted fo the circumference, and vice versd. So with 
the soul cut off from the Divine order; its re-instatement 
involves a duplex re'ationship, nei h r aspect of which 
can exist or is conceivable without the otner. Hence 
the two synoptic commandments of the love of God and 
of our neighbor. 

‘* We know that we have passed from death unto life, 
because we love the brethren” (I Jobn iii, xiv). ‘“‘In 
this we know that we love the children of God when we 
love God” (i John v, ii) The unknown author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews expresses ina sublime tho simple 
dic'ion the manifod relationships into which the re- 
deemed soul enters. ‘* You are come to Mount Zion, 
and to the City of the Living God, the Heavenly Jeru a- 
lem, and to the company of many thousands of angels, 
and to the Church of the Firs born who are written in 
Heaven, and to God the Judge of ail, and to the spirits 
of the just mad perfect, and to Jesus, the Mediator of 
the New Te-tament, and to the sprinkling of b'ood 
whic speaketh better than that of Abei” (Hebrews 
xii, 22-24.) 

If it be true that prayer is commanded as the bond of 
union in the holy univer-e, unfalien or redeemed, if it 
be true also that red+«mption involves the re-entering 
int> normal relations, both with God and with all faith- 
ful and holy created intelligences, angels or saints, we 
must recognize true prayer tu God as the highes. fulfill- 
m nt of the first or theopbilic commandment; aad 
prayer for our neighbor or to him, in the sense of a re- 
quest for his intercession, as the highest fulfillment of 
the second or anthropopbilic commandment. 

There is another princip'e. that of the solidarity of 
the created universe, acd especially of the human race, 
which enters into the philosophy of fraternal prayer; 
but it is too broad in its scope and to». manifold in its 
relations to be made a subordinate topic in an article 
like the present. 

From the principles of the duplex relationship of the 
creature, tne unitive office of love and tbe solidarity of 
the macrocos pn, spring the universalobliga ion of prayer 
to God anu to and for our neighbor. 

The par icu ar doctrines known as the invocation 0° 
the saints, and prayer for the dead, invo've questions 
extraneous to the general philosophy of prayer. If we 
have means of communication with those of our breth- 
ren who are no Jonger with us in the flesh, we cannot 
be precluded from the priviiege previously enjoyed of 
bespeaking their intercession, and if tnere is in any ca e 
« porgatorial peri¢d, or a state of progressive sanctifi- 
cation intervening between the death of redeemed but 
imperfec: souls and their absolute perfec.ion and ad- 
mission to the Beatific Vision of Deity, we clearly owe 
them the aid of our prayers as truly as if they were svill 
in that portion of tneir pilgrimage which lies within our 
ken. 

To justify the rejection of the invocation of ihe saint , 
it is necessary to deoy (a) the fact of the constant min- 
istry of angels in bearmg messages of loge between 
earth and Heaven, and, (b) t:e doctrine of the Beatific 
Vision of God, so far, at least, as it involves the behold- 
ing in God of all things throughout the universe which 
could concern the interests or promote the happiness of 
the redeemed and beatified sou!. 

Jonathan Edwards, that surpassing theologian of 
whom all America must al«ays be proud, and who, in 
spite of the errors incident to his intellec ual environ- 
ment, can never become wholly antiquated, recogniz s 
in the fullest degree the int«rcessory power of the saints 
in gory in his treatise on *‘ Union in Prayer.’ He says: 

“God has respect to the prayers of his saints in all his gov- 
ernment of the world; as.we muy observe by the representa- 
tion made i» Rev. viii, at the beginning. There we read 
of several angels standing before the throne of God, and 
receiving of him seven trumpets, at the sounding of which 
great aod mighty changes were to be brought to p:ss in 
the world. through many successive ages. But when these 
angels received 'heir trumpets, they must stand still, and 
all must be in silence, not one of them must be alle wed to 
sound until the prayers of the saints are atterded'o. The 
Angel of the Covensnt, as a glorious High Priest, comes 
and stands at the altar, with much incense, to offer ‘with 
te prayers of all sain's upor the golden altar, before the 
throne: and the smieBe of the incense, with the prayers of 
the saints, ascends up with acceptance before God, out of 
the angel's hand; and then the angels prepare themselves 
tosonnd. And God, in the events of every trumpet, re- 
members * hose prayers, as appears at last, by the ereat and 
glorious things he accomplishes for his Church, in the issue 
of all, in answer to these prayers, in the event of the last 
trumpet, which brings on the glory of the latter days, 
when these prayers shall be turped into joyful praisés.”’ 


Another passage, in which he pleads fora union of 
prayer for a special outpouring of divine grace upon 
the world, has the ring of a Catholic appeal for the suf- 
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frages of the faithful in behalf of their brethren de- 
parted: 

“* What these servants of Christ ask of usis not silver 
and gold, or any of our outward substance, or that we 
would put ourself to any cost, or do anything that wilt be 
likely to expose us to a: y remarkable trouble, difficulty or 
suffering in our outward interest, bu: only that we wou'd 
help together with them by our prayers to God, for the 
greatest mercy in the world, and that a mercy which as 
much concerns us 4s them; for the glory of their Lord and 
ours forthe great advancement of our common interest 
and happiness, and the happiness of our fellow-creatures 
throughout alt nations—a mercy which, at this day espe 
cially, there is great need of; a mercy which we in this land 
do stand io particular need of; a mercy which the Word of 
God requires us to make the subject matter of our prayers. 
above all other mercies, and gives us more encour:gement 
to pray earnestly aod unitedly to him for tnan any other 
Mercy, and a mercy which the providence of God toward 
the wo:ld of mavkind, at this day, does loudly cail the 
people uf God to pray for.” 

Yo justify the rejection of prayers for the dead, it is 
becessary either (a) to assert the damnation of every 
soul which does not in this life attain to c mplete : anc- 
tification and angelic perfection, (6) to deny the holiness 
of God, and the impossibility of anything which is un 
clean or imperfect being united with him to bim, or (c) 
to pos u'ate a sudden and miraculous elimina'ion of all 
imperf«ctions from the redeemed soul at the very in- 
stant of deatb, an hypothesis which is nut only withou, 
the slightest Scriptural, rational, or traditional warrant, 
and is in contradiction to the principle of the economy 
of miracle, but which seems to threaten the very foun 
dation principle of Christian escha ology—the persist- 
ence of the soul’s individual identity. 

Thus far we have dealt with what may be called the 
ontology and the teleology of pray.r. 1 urning to its 
dynamics, we are confronted with the great prcblem 
which has, perhaps, more than any other tended io 
bring the impetratory form of prayer into disrepute, 
especially in the scientific world. Unless it be admitted 
that prsyer has am objective « ffect it becomes an a! sur- 
dity; for who could rincerely pray, if he bélieved that 
his words fell back unheeded into his own bi som! W itb- 
out a belief in the objective efficacy of prayer, its sun- 
jec ive effect which is undoubted y its most important 
feature,and its very raison dé re could not ;ossibly 
accrue. 

The doetrine of the obj ctive efficacy of prayer ap- 
peers to be open to three serious objections: Firac, itis 
impossible to demonstrate itempirically; second, it im- 
plies in God a changeableness and arbiir.riness of pro 
cedu e inconsistent with the infinite perfectious of 
D-ity; thirdwit would involve, in the case of direc ly 
antagonistic petitions, metaphysical im possibilities. 

The tirst point may be conceded without detriment to 
our position, as our acceptance of this doc rine. like all 
the other truths of Revelation, does not depend upon 
empiric evidence, but upon the Divine veracity, and em- 
piric science is as powerless to disprove as to verify it. 

In regard tothe second point, it may be safely con- 
ceded that an infinitely perfect Being must act aceord- 
ing to law, and that instances of art itrary ard irregu ar 
procedure oa bis part would be an indication, not of his 
freedom, but of bis imperfection. Thereis, hoxever, a 
theory of prayer, in its divine or G dward aspect, 
which is not obnoxious to any of the objections con- 
tained in eithtr the secona or third points. 

The Creator having determined to make man free, to 
ordain prayer to bim asa means of maintaining or re- 
covering his pcsition in the Divine order, and to make 
it possible by giving it an objective value, foresaw,at the 
same time, every -prayer which was to be offered by auy 
of bis crea ures. and in the vast complexity «f bis crea- 
tive plan gave to each prayer its due weight, taking 
in’o covsideration the character, attitude, and needs of 
its offerer and the prayers of oth+rs regarding the same 
point. Every sincere and fervent prayer offered to-day 
has, according to this view, been a det: rmining factor 
in the activities of na ure and of grace from the very 
foundation of the world, and the world-order itself is its 
answer, 

N> modification of this view is necessary to explain 
those pbenomena which we term miraculous; for if we 
recognize the truth that the d« gree of order in activity 
gauges the perfection of the agent, we must hold thar, 
while seeming to us to be breaks in the order of Nature, 
they would, to a more elevated or illuminated intelili- 
gence, take their p'ace in a higher order. 

Prayer, then, is the most potent agent in the directicn 
of the universe ; and-of it notbing too strong has ever 
b en or ever can be said. It implies no lack of continu 
ity in the universe, no changesbleness cr unmercifulness 
in Deity, no weakness or servility in man. It is the 
voice of lore addressed to the Universal Father by his 
children, and echoing from one | eart to another through- 
out the great.adelphate of the creation. 

Well and wisely does Edwards ask : 

“ How isa life ina great mevsure prayerless consistent 
with a holy life? To lead a holy life is to lead a life evoted 
to God a life of worshiping and serving od, a life conse- 
crated to tne service of God. But how doth he lead such a 
life who doth pot so much as maintain the duty of prayer? 

How can such a man be s id to walk by the Spirit and to be 





a servant cf the Most High God? A holy /ifeis a life of . 


faith. The life that true Christians live in the world they 
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live by the fa‘th of the Son of God. But who can believe 
that that man lives by faith who lives without crayer, 
which is the natural expression of faith? Prayer is as 
natural an expression of faith as brea’ hing is of life; and 
to say a m+n lives a life of faith. aid yet liv:s a prayerless 
life, is every whit as inconsist+nt acd incr: dible as to say 
that a man lives without breathi g. A prayerless life is +o 
far from being a hely life that it is a profane lif-; he thet 
lives so lives lik» a heathen. wro cslleth not on God’s 
name ; he that lives a prayerl+ss life lives without God in 
the world” (Vol. V1, 481 ) 


We are prepared now to understand the fact so often 
verified in the experience of every Christian, that 
“if it be co: stantly and diligently attended, it is one of 
toe best means of leading not only a‘ hristian and amia- 
ble but also a pleasant jife—a life of much sweet fellowship 
with Christ, and of the abundant enjoyment of the light of 
his cou tenance” (p. 486). 

WasHINeTON, D. C. 
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THERE is, of course, a difficulty in a Protestant mon- 
arch communicating d:recily with tue Pope for the first 
time. He has to consider. on the one hand, the sensi- 
bilities of his subjects, who write ‘‘ No Popery” upon the ° 
wals and do not always run away, and on the other, 
those of His Holiness He seeks to be neither too 
friend y nor yet too stiff. It does not, however, strike 
one that in sekcting the phra-e ‘ Most Eminent Sir,” 
upon a recent occ*sion, that Her Majes y's advisers used 
an unexc+ptionable judgment. ‘There is a flavor sbout 
it of those ar plicati.ns for pecuniary assistance which a 
certain class 0’ our countrymen are always making to 
persons of position or reputa ion. They often begin 
with -‘ Most Eminent Sir,” or words to that effect, only 
tne ‘*eminent” 1s gen: rally spelled with two" ms.’ One 
feels tolerably certain that the Pope has never been co 
address d before. With kings there is no difficulty in 
this mat’er, if you only know their usual aderess Tne 
title of *‘ Most Christian King,” we read, was purchased 
by Charlemagne of the Pope, and con inued to his suc- 
cessors. ** Most Catholic’ for tbe King of Spain, and 
** Most Faithful” for the King of Portug+i, were derived, 
of course, from the same source. Our James the First, 
for whom flattery could never be piled up too high, was 
called his ‘* sacred Majesty,”’ while our subsequen: kings 
have been graciously pleased to be content with ** Ex- 
cellent.” The princel ngs of Germany are ‘* Serene 
Highnesses,” and the States General of Holland had the 
slightly farcical title cf ** High Mightiness s.” 

It is in the East, however, where Royal titles flourish 
with the greatest juxuriance. The Ruler of Ava is *: the 
King of the Twenty-four Umbrel as,” which are al- 
ways carr ed ‘before him, wet «r dry. A fac ous epigram 
t: lis us t: at but for its externals Majesty i a jest, but in 
these cases it is the externals which make it rmdicu ous. 
The King of Monomatapa (vide the geogiaphies, J don’t 
_know where it is) is, ve read, entitled ** Lord of the Sun 
and Moon, Chif Magician, and Great Chief.” The 
Emperor of Ar'acan i: ** Possessur of the White Elephant 
and the two Earrings.” The Shah of Persia is ‘the 
Branch of Honor, the Mirror of Viriue. and the Rose 
of Delight.” lhe Sultan of Turkey, 'n his treawes with 
the French kings, styled himse f ‘Servant of the two 
thrice sacred cities (Mecca and Medina) and the Shadow 
of God.” When you have ail thes little things at your 
tingers’ ends corresj ondence with these go:d people is 
quite simple. 

What is :eally curious, business correspondence be- 
tween firms and peers. is necessarily ungramma 'cal. 
The former are obliged to begin ** My Lord” (since the 
pural is out of the question), and toc ne udein the 
same manner; ‘* We remain, my lord, your ovedient 
servants.” 

In not very far back time: there were many jokes 
made in conn ction with reporters’ English. If a house 
was burned it was ‘“‘ consumed by the devouring ele- 
ment,” and if a gentleman was bung he was *‘1 unched 
into eternity.” But tbis verbosity—crueliy ascribed to 
tbe method of puyment being by the line—bas almost 
entirely disappeared. Wbatp:cu iarity remainsis in the 
conseniional use of expressions tha: ure pn anifest y out 
of place. If some drunken wretch, having murdered 
bis wife and children, cuts his own throat afterward, we 
ate informed t!:at ‘*no hop s are entertained of his re- 
covery.”” Why should there be? It is quite clear as re- 
gerds all persons concerned that if there are hopes in 
the matter at all, they must be the other way. Again it 
is impossible to suppose that even the most fulisome of 
courtiers can hare invented the phrare was ‘‘ graciou-ly 
pleased to accept,’ when majesty is given something 
handsome by a loyal public; it must be a survival—not 
of the ftittest—of a state of things when report.ng was 
pvid for by tre yard. Any potentate may be * gracious- 
ly p'eased” to confer a favor or 10 pardon a man under 
sent«nce or death; but 1t can be reasonably said of no 
individual, however eminent, that he i« ‘ gr-ciously 
pleased” to accept a benefit, or toconfirm a capital 
punishment. Phrases in connection with the c urt, 
however, may be said to be allowably exaggerated, and 
resemble to the reporter those bits of “fat” so welcome 





to the printer; but this misuse of the qualifying adverb 
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is Habitual, and in some csses'sounds exquisitely ridicu- 
lous, In the rep rtsof the Jast fire at M. Tussaud’s, it 
was stated that ** the instruments of torture were most 
fortunately preserved.” 

It was probab y with no intention of becoming a 
benefactor of the human race that the la‘e General 
Arakcueef left his mi hon end a half of rubles to the 
gentleman who, in 1925 shall write tbe b-st history of 
the reizn of Czar Alexander Firs'. He probably thou. ht 
to d» his mas er honor, nd prudently praced the dats 
cf the proceedings at such a distance as not to hurt the 
f. elings, or reputa'ion, of his coutemporaries. ‘Lhirty- 
four years is a considerably longer time than the cl 8 ic 
poet recommends for keeying a manuscript, and to be 
writing it **on spec,’ as its ems several Russian sch 1- 
ar: are doing, s-ems indeed a sanguine proceediog. In 
thirty-four years it is possible tbat such a work may be 
popular, as treating of one who wore a title lo: g ex- 
tiac’, but the chance of its having mucn intrinsic at- 
traction of its own is slight indeed; even Kinglake’s 
graphic pen strives in vain to in ere t a second genera 
tion sith the once string inciden s of the Crimean 
War. Such a period of :ime is too recent for bistory, 
and too far back for tiiography. But th case of the 
candidates fur this iiterary prize strikes one as depior- 
able indeed. Ihe cramming for any comp tition, how- 
ever immediate, is sufficientiy discouraging, but how 
mucn more so must be the ** diligent collection of ma- 
terials” for the average length of a buman life, with a 
very douotful as well as remote chance of ever being 
remunerated. Virtue, it 1s true, is its own reward, but 
a history of the reign of a Russian Czar Can hard y be 
called virtue, 

Wha: I like in scientific writers is their marvelous 
power of saying what hey have tu 8 y in sitapie lan 
guage. so as to make themseives ivtelligible to ordiuary 
intellects. I cual: a beautiful examp.e of it from au 
articie cn Latent Force in a magazine of tis montt: 

* A volume of puree her, equisalent to the atmospheric 
displacement caused by our ear h, could be compressed 
and absorbed in a volume of une cubic inch by the velocity 
and sy mpashetic p-wer of the etheric tr ple flows, as foc.1 
izi .g towaid the sympathetic centers of neutrality at the 
birtu of the molecule.” 

Is it within the range of probabiity that this person 
himseli knows what he 1s writing about? 

Tuere are uo public beveryctors «ho receive so much 
praise a8 literature and science, and so lutle padding. 
Peoyle are never ured ackn whdyging thelr obigations 
to them upvn paper—buc it is se dom etamped paper. 
When we are young and po r, the dream ot ore’s hife 1s 
to make a coiossai fortune with whicn to reward those 
who have deughied us by t. eir genius, Lut are oppressed 
with sordid carcs; when we become rich we never thins 
of spending a suilling in that way. It 1s, ther. fore,with 
great satisiaction that one notes a be quest has been made 
to the descendants of ( ha: les Darwin, ** to wuose trans- 
cer dent genius and subtie investigation the discovery of 
the low of «volution is due.” and to Professor Huxley; 
and this, we are .oid, hus Leen done without (as some 
times Lappens In the case o: pustbhumuus , enerosity) 


depris ing the relatives of the testa.or of their just due. . 


‘Lhis is a much better way of ** endowing rereaicn,” or 
acknowledging the benefits we have received from lit 
era ure t. au any Government grant, and lies wichin the 
powcr of all pe:sons of large means, Unfortunately, 
there seems sume law of attraction by which meney is 
generally left to those who have already hea,s of 1, 
and do not want it. 

M. Alex nure Dumas has given—a lit le late, perhaps, 
but Letter late than never—bis opiniou that noveis 
should be written witn a purpose, and a good purpose. 
They ** shouid convey some .esson, and nov be only tLe 
venicles ot amusemen.” He paricularly inv igos 
against novelists dwel ing on the seamy side of humau 
nature, and noc inculc. ting ** spirligasl mM and religious 
belief.” 1t 1s alway> satisfactury, if a litc.e surprising, 
to find Saul amoug the prophets. In M. Dumas’s * later 
manner” (as they say of the painters), we sualt no duubt 
recognize a simuarity to that of Miss Yonge. 

Mr. Grant A.len has been * bearing” diamonds. He 
thinks that no seif-respecting D.mocrat—or mis wife— 
snou d@ ever buy them or wearthem. Perowps he may 
be right}-“1 have*never committed this outrage myself, 
and aw, theref. re, quite disinterested in tie matter, 
He is certainly right in stauung t: at diamonas d rive 
their value fiom t:e time, trcuble and expense it takes 
to procure*them, tho it is .ews to Me that paste aia- 
mouus .ook better than real ones. But, untortunateiy, 
it is this fancy value, quite independent cf intrinsic 
merit, that causes so maay things to be held in estima- 
tion. What possib e wourta or use, for example, be ongs 
to metaphysics beyond the time ana trouble was ed in 
acquiring them—if they can ever be said to be acquirea? 
What is the aciual v.lue of a bine Mauritius postage 
8 amp, wrich co ts the philatelist wo hundred puutas? 
Why shou a the first eaition of a book be more valuable 
than the secund or ibe twentu th? Why sbcud a piece 
of biue ctina which bas a stamp on its— wel , Ou a pour- 
tion of it wi ic you cau on y sce ¥ ben you turn it up- 
side down—be worth ten tumes.s muchesa piece v hich 
is not tus disfigurea? ihe desire ul possessing all these 
thisgs is born cf tolly—gencrally begotten by idleness 
and superfiuity of wealth; but it is no use to argue 





against them; and similarly, one can never argue dia 
monds out of the market. 

It was said by Ve Quincey that if the toothache was a 
dang rous disease, it would be the mest dreadful of al! 
the ills to which flesh (and bene) is heir. As a general 


rule, however, it only afflicts the person who has got it; 


but in despotic countries. when the ruler suffers from it. 
other people are apt to suffera so. The Su tan of Turkey 
has of Jate been attacked by this mslady, and those 
about him have had good reason to hope ‘it’s only 
cold.” The den ist, however suspected a gathering « 
the root of the molar, and recommended bis Majesty— 
very delicate'y, se may be sure—to have it out. ‘‘ But 
will it hurt?’ mquir-d the Father of the Faithful, ena 
his professionai adviser was obliged 10 say it would 
* How nuch? ask d the Sultan. and there being som- 
difficu ty in mee ing this inquiry he ordered one of his 
slaves (who rad nothing the matter with bis teeth) to 
have one drawn. Ihe po r wretch scr ameo so that it 
made a Lad impression, so re had atooth drawn from 
-everal oth rs, and they all screamed. ‘* 1m hanged if 
( bave it out ” sard the Suitan. And tbere he is sti. 
with his toothache, and all nis cour. in a very natura 
state of apprehension. On account of the extreme 
emine:ce of the sufferer, the deniist dare not recom- 
mend chloroform, which shows that a humble condi.1on 
of life is not, after all, without some compensation. 

1 do not understand why Ouida is so wroh with 
rewspaper syrdicates and siterory agents, or how 
they “‘degraue hte:atu:e’; a very simple semedy one 
would think for ti ose writers ty whom they seem ob- 
jectionable, is not toemploy them The material ad- 
vantage of this syndicate system for novels is that those 
who read tue story in the newspapers are not the same 
class as ; ubscribe to the circulating lioraries, a: d, there- 
tore, when it comes out in bvok-forrm it 1s practically a 
new buok, Ouida instances Byron as not takivug mouey 
tor bis works, vut that was ony when his lordship was 
‘young and foolisu”; when his m.nd matured, as we 
learn irom the biography of Mr. Murray, he got over 
that scruple. itis truc that the .itera:y agent 18s a new 
in vention, and rather an expensive one; ten per Ccnt. 18 
a considerable share to exact from an author for dong 
‘‘what be can do just as welltor him eit”; but tu3s 18 
begging the w.ole question. Many authors, as Mr. 
Besant telis us, are baa men of busiuess, and are glaa 
to get treir affairs Managed ior them; afew of twem 
are modest and, not .iking to say 1ow very hignly they 
estimate their own pruuuciions, find m convenient t 
get somebody else to praise them. Moreover, the liter- 
ary agent, it he is worth sis salt, Knows wnere to * place’ 
tue noselto tbe best sdvantage. (tt 1s true, however, 
that only one or two of toem do know this, and the only 
salt the oth-rs use is for the tail of the author. 
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THE precepts which regulate that status and protect 
its mghts expand with a noble gentleness of feeling 
such as tinds no parallel under eitber ancient or moaern 
codes.or practice. ‘Ine temp:ation to arbitrary dealings 
4ith him is recognized only ana expressly to be sup- 
pressed and denounced. I will c:te two texts only: ** aA 
stranger sha.t thou not oppress: for ye know the heart 
of a stranger, reeling ye were strange:s in tue land of 
Egypt”; and -‘ {ne stranger that sojourneth with you 
SLall be uuto yuu as tue homed rn among you, and thou 
sbalt love him as thyself; tor ye were strauge:sin he 
land of Exypt. 1am Jenovab your Vod” (Exod. xx.u, 
9; Lev. xix, 34).* Lhas tne retrospect of the bit.er 
bendage in which their nation haa bech cradled is to 
turn to a sacred memory, from whico all uckindacss is 
to be effaced. L1heir own national experience, so far 
from provoaing th m toa lex tationis againss tue alien 
whe bp similarly vomicied, is only ** to provose unto love 
ahd t good works,” tne nearest approximation to the 
universal ueighborship of the New Lestament which t. e 
Old contains, and the c.osest of whicn the conditions 
permitted. Tne parable of tue *‘Guod Samaritan,” 
whica merely reciprocaces the attitude here enjoined 
on the Israelite, sure y, we may ray, finds its root here. 
the feenng .bus appealed to is written in the domes.ic 
history of the great sa+.giver, Wu0 uamed his son ** Ger- 
sh m; f.r he said, | have vecn a sojuus Dex 1n.a Strange 
land ’ (Exod, i, 22). how far besow tus level was the 
sen iment of Roman usage, we icarn from Cic:ro’s and 
Varro’s comments on the word hostis. 1t meant at ret 
a**stranger,” but became warped unive:sally iato the 
sense of an *‘ enemy.’’+ 

As regards the Mosaic slavery, let .us remember the 
oldest story im the cuurch-iste of Engiana proper—the 
Listoric h: irioom of ail our nursezles—that vf the Yors- 
shire chidren, po of the cv quered race, be it noted, 





* out comp. aloo Lev. xxiv, 22; Num. xv, 14, #, 2, where “one law for 
homeboi., ana stranger” is ivsisteu On With reitecauon. 

+ See Ciuc. de uff. 1, 2 37, who puts the c-se aa tho it were “ Lenitate 
verin rei tristitiam mitigatam.” But tnere cam Le no doubt tha: the 
apsence of frieudiy relations with the hostis left room for the harsner 
ones only, which is exactly what the Hebrew law guarded against. 
Comp. Varro de Ling. Lat. V.1, 4,83, ; 








but of the conquering—exposed in the Roman market- 
place for sale, toward the end of the sixth century, A.D., 
ie., when for two bundred and fifty years the Empire 
had beed under nominally Christian law. I believe them 
to have been there with th: ir parent's consent, and that, 
with all the germs of fu:ure liberty swellir g in their 
nosoms, they were not, in or about 590 4.D., averse to 
trafficsing in therr own fle b and b ood.* 

Sotid lucre, however soruid, at the moment, com- 
bined with Rome's prestive of imp- rial splendor, would 
account for this. Nor ought we to forget that Chris- 
‘isnity had tempered the harsher features of Ruropean 
slavery long before it succeeded in its extinction. Think, 
moreover, of recent facts. The British West Indian 
Negro emancipa 100 is not yet two generations old, The 
save emancipa ion in the United States is s a:cely a 
quarter of ac ntury od. In March, 1889, a motion in 
the House of ( ommons, calling for a European Confer- 
ence to concert measures for the suppression of the 
slave trade, bare iruit in such aconferenc in Brussels, 
tn the la: er mouths of the year, which was s'ill prolung- 
ing its sessions in 1890 with results not yet fully ma- 
tured. With th’se evidences of the tenacity of that 
root of evil s ruck in human nature, is 't not idle tocon- 
tend that in 1500 B ©. any practical legislstor could have 
aoolished slavery? The abuse of superior power is too 
deeply ingrained in man for the supp y of slaves not to 
ve readily found eomewhere wherever the demand ex- 
ists.+ 

That abuse is but the “‘ reflex action” of that tyranny 
of sia, under which, until ** the Son (of God) mates us 
tree,” we ali pine and groan. [hus, Moses is to forfeit 
ois claim to inspirati n, because he did not anticipate 
the jast reluctantly yielded tribute to Christian teach- 
ing. the latest ripened fruit of Christ’s example and in- 
flueuce! But where he could not abo ish he could witi- 
yae,and he did so; notab y (1) by the universal re- 
minder, ** Rem: wber that thou wast a bondman in the 
land of Ezypt” (Deut. xv, 15); (2) by giving the slave, 
maimed or injured by masterful violence, his right to 
imu di.te freedom (Ex xxi, 26, 27); (3) by introduciog 
the principle (specified, indeed, in one case oniy, but 
vaving a wider application) of the iocapacity and con- 
sequent irresponsititity of the slave conferring on him 
an exemption from the extreme sentence of the law 
(Lev. xix. 20); (4) by tne privileged condition of the He- 
orew bondsman, with bis brotverly claim to sympathy 
and limi ed duration of service (Deut. xv. 12-18, ef. 
Lev. xxv, 39-41. 47-55); which, altho legally due only to 
the leraeiites, ye, whea we comp re toe protection 
expressly awarded to the ** stranger,” as above, was sure 
to re-act in favor of this latter when iu a servile status 
also; (5) yet more, by forbidding the restoration to his 
master of the escaped slaves or any Oppression of the 
iat er througn advantage tak n of his for orn circum- 
stances (Deut. xxiii, 15, 16 —a sacred compassion, ig- 
nored by, f f ar, all tne (30 called) Coristian nations, 
which have pleaded the Bible as authorizing a slave 
system;t but (6) above all by the sublimely beneticent 
ins itution of the Sabbath with its ** Truce of God,” 
breaking weekly drudgery. That truce, under the 
kindli r form of the Lord’s Day, knits up respite from 
toil with the hignest bopes of a rede: med :mmortality, 
and sheds 1ts balm of blessed respite on the grinding 
bondage of modern competi ion, as it did through im- 
memorial ages, on the toi s of pradial or personal servi- 
tude. Note also tna. the veto on labor extended to all 
the stateu festivals besid s the seventh day’s weekly rest 
(Lev. xxiti, possim, cf. Num. xxix, 1 7, 12, 35). Where 
in the ancien§ wurid bad the slave such a charter? 

Nor ought we to omit from the record of servile ad- 
vantages the purer moral atmosphere breathed, and the 
higher e.evativen of bumanity attai able by all condi- 
tions of men under te Mosaic law, sv fsras | rael ws 
true toit. A monotbeis ic worship, carrying a nobler 
stand.rd of sentiment and practice, erecting alike in 
stave and master the tribuna: of conscience, and a law 
takmg thought even for tne beast of burden, opened to 
the most abject class the same sanctuary of ; romise: 
‘Under the wings of Jehovah the God of Israel art thou 
come totrust.” ‘The precept ot leaving unmuzzied “ the 
ox that treadeth out the coru” (Deut. xxv, 4), quoted 
twice by St. Paul, and each time with a human applica- 
tion (1 Cor. ix, 9; I lim. v, 18), is apphcable with great- 
e-t force to that class of bum. nity which comes nearest 
to the drudging animal—viz., the slave. 

History turther atte ts how the once helot Gibeonites, 
after their persecution by Saul and its + xpiation (II 
Sam. xxi), were raised by the course of events from their 
position as ‘* hewers o' wood and drawers of water” 





* This seems the only inference trom the tact that every detail of 
kindred, togarity, etc., is forthcoming on tue spot with business-like 
precis.on, tor Gee gory of blessed memory to make his pio.s puns upon 
them. Had they veen kidnapped chidren, ; ils would have 
shunned the light. The slave trade between [reéfand and Enrgiand is 
believed to have flourished in the tenth ceutury, and, therefore, prob- 
ably m many an earlier one, both being then nominalty Christian 
cou.tries, its chief emporium veiling Beictol. 

+r Lewis Peliy, WnO+0 expe. teuce ectities him to speak on this 
subj-ct with the highest pussible authoriy, expresses “the gravest 
duubte, whecher any d re t attack on tue [African s:ave-) trade would 
be effectual, The abatement of the evil was, 1. his opinion, to ce 
suugh . rather in extinguishing the demand for slaves in Persia, Tur- 
key and Arabia.” erm ao articie m the Londoa Standard, March 27th 
1388, on Mr. S.Buxton’s motioo In ish House of Commons. 


¢ Had Lhis been observed in the United States, tue “ Dred Scott case 
would never have arisen, and “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” would probabiy 
have never been written; or, 1f so, on very different lines, 
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into one of privilege as Temple ministrants (Josh. ix, 
21-27; Ezra vii. 7, 24; viii. 20).* This permanent institu- 
tion, of known servile origin, must have co-operated 


with tne tempering influences recorded above, in rescu-. 


ing from the worst severities of bondage the slave of 
the individual master. In fact the entire series of bib- 
lical narratives leaves thé impression that in no ancient 
nation d d slavery retain solittle of tbe taint of servility 
as in the Hebrew commonwealth. If negative evidence 
is worth anything, the history which shows up impar- 
tially the vices of kings, princes, priests, prophets, 
judges and elders, contains no instance of a house-mas- 
ter’s cruelty to blot its record. The prophet Jeremiah 
does indeed rebuke and denounce the breach of the pre- 
cept of the release of the Hebrew bondsmen in the ap- 
pointed year (Jer. xxxiv, 8 foll., cf. Ex. xxi, 2; Deut. 
xv, 12-15). But the offense is teat of the entire nation 
in its leading and representative men, and appears 
among the grosser public exce ses which marked the 
expiring monarchy. It touches the legal rizhts of an 
entire class, and has no reference to the personal iil- 
treatment of the slave. Amidst all the vices and sins 
unspariogly rebuked that of such personal ill-treatment 
finds no place. 

Let us glance, lastly, at the laws of homicide. Their 
priaciple lies embedded in what is acknowledged 
to be the very heart-wood of the earliest legislation 
(Ex. xx-xxiii). For willful murder no secondary puu- 
ishment is tolerated: ‘‘ He shall surely be put to death ” 
(x. xxi, 12). Then follows the case of homicide, not 
willful nor deliberate, for which tne primitve and ex- 
pressive phrase is, ‘* But (if) God deliver him into his 
hand” (v 13), for which full provision is postponed for the 
present, with the words: **[ will appoint thee a place 
whitber he shall flee.” his promise the sequel of tne 
Pentateuch amply fulfills (see Num, xxxv 9, foll.; Deut. 
iv, 41-48, besides Josh, xx, xxi, 13, 21, 27, 82, 88). And 
here one may notice that a forger would try to make 
even his essay at an earlier corpus juris complete as far 
as it wen’, and would not have left a gap like this to be 
tilled up later. We have, t en, in toe manner in which 
the question is left open, at once a token of genuineness 
and an evidence of the spiris of education and develop 
ment as animating that corpus. But the lawgiver re- 
turas to willful vlood-guilt; and, in reference to a custom 
widely prevalent and of long descent through the ages, 
viz., the abuse known as ‘“‘ sanctuary” he solemnly de- 
clares: ‘‘ [hou shalt take him ’ [the willful murderer] 
** from mine altar that he may die” (Ex. xxi,14). 1 will 
not weary the reader with example. culled from classi- 
cal dictionaries within easy reach, as showing the Greek 
and Roman uses of “sanctuary.” I will only take one 
sprcial ins:ance from Holy Writ itseif. It is tnat of 
Joab Ben-Zeruith (l K. ii, 28). Joab evidently thougat 
that an access of popular feeling would take place in nis 
favor; and [ venture toinfer from nis act that, had he 
b en spared, that feeling would have approved tue 
mercy shown to him, Aud bere again I pause to notice 
by the way a token of genuineness. No lawgiver, put- 
ting forward a spurious code, at whatever period, would 
have thus calmly set that popular feeting at defiance. 
He would have needed it on his side, to float his project 
of law, and would have regarded the vox populi as vox 
Dei. Solomon disregards tii3 as acting in this his early 
period at a higher moral level, and as thoroughly pene- 
trated by the awful principle of Gen. viii, 5, 6,and by 
the solemn edict of Ex. xxi, 12-14. But it is more 
directly to my purpose to notice that the vulgar 
traditions of ‘‘ sanctuary” find no place in tne 
further development promised in Ex, xxi, 13, and 
fulfilled im tbe appointment of the Cities of 
Refuze. The ancient classical and the medieval 
** sanctuary ” agreed in correcting an abuse by an abuse; 
the evil of arbitrary and often ferocious punishment 
was there tempered by the opposite evil of occasional 
complete immunity from jus ice. 
Hebrew asylum lay deep in the ancestral traditions of 
the blood feud and the *‘ avenger” (Goel), The duty of 
vengeance was sacred, and is largely so still among the 
Bedouin tribesmen, To prevent indiscriminate and pre- 
cipitate execution by private hands without trial was 
thus the sole object of the City ot’ Refuge. Its sanctity 
was, for deiiberate blood-guilt, invoked in vain. Thus 
the provisions of Hebrew luw, both in its severity to tne 
willful and its protection to the unwitting homicide, 
raised thesanct ty of human life toa level, which, we 
may safely say, in the ancient Eastern world, it nowhere 
else attained. At the same time t..e disabilities imposed— 
and they would be no light ones—on a man banished for 
a term of years from friends and. kin and the tillage of 
his land, and _ secluded within an invisible line, which 
he pasesd ac his peril, would by the mysterious ban un- 
der which it laid him, and by his prolonged period of 
indefinite expectancy, tend still further to enhance the 
same sanctity. Tae exact wisdom of adaptation to race 
traditions, curbing their rancor and at the same time 
leaving them a legitimate area of time and place within 
which to operate is a perfect lesson in the education 
of tarbariam. The Hebrew laws of homicide hold a 
level parallel to those which fence the sanctities of 

* Toney merge in the ciass known later as Nethinim, see “Dictonary of 
the Bible,” sub v. Ihe name implies dedicated or simply given, and is 
virtually identical with that denoting the Levites’ pdsition (Num. 111, 9), 


into whicn they to a great extent were raised in the restored 
under Ezra, 
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womanhood, Which mitigate the horrors of slavery and 
temper the ferocities of extern war. The text of Ex- 
odus looks forward to that of Nombers, and that of 
Numbers looks back to that of Exodus. Neither is com- 
pete without the other. Together they stand upon a 
platform which may safely challenge the ancient world. 

It is plain, then, that the merciful provisions of Moses’ 
law, assumed to have then existed, was pitched in a 
key above rather than below any standard which could 
at once be realized in practice. That law, not without 
the interpretative aid and development of prophecy, 
aimed at building up the people to its own level. And 
this aim, if the people had been faithful to the central 
principle, it would douotiess have achieved. But, with 
so lofty an aim, how enormous is the difficulty of ascrib- 
ing the source of a large number of these moral and 
civil provisions (Iam not now speaking of the ceremo- 
nial) to a date so far down as the later kings, when the 
public temper had been hardened under centuries of 
ab olu ism, and the allegiance to that central principle 
weakened by large infusions of idolatrous influence. 
To have put forward at that period such a strange and 
startling conception as a republic of pure agricul.urists, 
and devised a syscem of law four square with it, under 
(save as regards the priestly office) a popular magistracy 
of elders and tribal heads, seems ,to me—wholly apart 
from its social beneficence and humanizing tendencies 
—a moral impossibility of the first magnitude; in sliort, 
an utter anachronism. Ilt 1s like ascribing the feudal 
laws to a period after the building up of the great 
European monarchies, or dating the legislation of Solon 
from tne period of Alexander the Great. 

Such are the *‘ camels” which advanced criticism is 
compelled to swallow after *‘strainiog out the gnats” 
and microbes of petty discrepancy im detail. But, 10 
return, the Israelites were slow to learn the lessons of 
their law. But have not Christian (so-called) nations 
been even slower? How long have those which lead 
civilzation in Europe been so tinctured with humanity 
as to shrink from wholesale massacre? I believe that 
tne humanities of war are first continuously traceable 
among them since the prececvents established by the 
firs: Duke of Marlborough. Kut even since then, these 
have often been rutnlessly violated, as by the armies of 
the first French Revolution and Empire. Without go- 
ing back to the Middie Ages for such samples of atrocity 
as the crusade against the Albigenses, or the Black 
Princes’ massacre at Limoges, we may take our answer 
to the above question from Cromwell’s proceedings at 
Drogheda and Wexford, and the wholesale devastations 
of Louis XLV in the Palatinate. Ihe former case is 
tainted with worse atrocities thun even massacre. [be 
Cromwellian rule is now known to have been guilty of 
deporting, to be sold as slaves in the West Indies, 
several thousanas of women, many of them the wives of 
Royalist officers. These were seized and sent off in 
batches and smiploads by the Protector’s agents without 
inquiry or mdividual warrant. Contrast such inhuman 
outrage withtae tender respect for the position and teel- 
ings, even of the captive femaie taken in war, as is 
shown in the law of Deut. xxi,*11 toll., and we s.and 
astounded #t the fountain of pure mercy ‘refreshing us 
in tne laws of Moses, like the water from the Rock 
smitten ia the desert. I have showa in its provisions 
touching woman and wur, extern nations and the io- 
dividual stranger, slavery and homicid:—and [ might, 
had space allowed, have included touse 1ela.ing to debt 
—a cnarter of deep-seated tenderness and far-sigh.ed 
wisdom, which wholly dwarfs and distances every simi- 
lar effort of ancient human sages, ‘hey tried thcir best 
for seven centuries before Christ, and, if you please 10 
include Mohammed, for nearly as many after,.and they 
are simply nowkere in the field. 1 speak not merely of 
the outer scaffolding of precept and penalty, but of the 
inner edification of the conscience and the moral senti- 
ments, inthe Pentateuch the outer and the inner go 
hand in hand. Quid leges sine moribus vane proficiunt? 
was the mournful question of the Augustan poet, as he 
felt the failure of tuese legislative experiments of ail the 
sages of all the ages down to his own. The Hebrew built 
morals on faith, and law on both. The polished Roman 
of Horace’s period had divorced the former two, and 
thereby lost the locus standi for the third, in Moses they 
are all iuterlocked in mutual support, and the result is a 
superiority more complete and-abzolute toan that of 
Pheidias in the world of art. Absolute wisdom is not for 
man, nor can it be embodied in human institutions; but 
the closest approach to it, wnich I suppose possible in a 
human temporal polity, and the embodiment which best 
adap's it to human: needs, is to be found in the Penta-' 
teuch. 

Indeed, if the truth must be told, the Christian (so- 
called), nations are in practice vastly below the stand- 
ard of its injunctions. Takethe long catalog of inter- 
sexual sins licensed or condoned by social sentiment, of 
homes desolated by reckless drunkennees and gambling— 


the Jatter often veiled under the conventional forms of 


commerce—the brutal savagery still rampant amoog 
the popular dregs of all great cities; and we contrast 


‘such facts to our shame with the morals of the P. nta, 


teuch and the Book.cf Proverbs. We have, indeed, de- 
rived from. Coristianity a purer and higter standard 
than the Mosaic; and the use made of it by many is not 
to purify existing morals, but to vilipend the past mor- 





als of the Old Testament. We know the better and fol- 
low the worse; but where would have been that knowl- 
edge. whic», while it condemns ourselves, enables us to 
criticise adversely the ethics of the Pentateuch, but for 


‘Bim whom Moses far off in the backward ages fore- 


boded and foreshadowed? Our chief business with the 
Old Testament now is, so far as it witnesses of Him who 
has placed us in theory superior to its morals. And be- 
cause we find that He is above His witnesses, some are 
ready to turn round and revile them. If we had never 
known Him, we should never have known them, 
save as we may know toe Buddhist Vinaya, or 
the Egyptian ‘‘ Book of the Dead.” In this case there 
would have been no Old Testament with a sacred claim 
for us to study, no moral vantage-ground from which 
to study it, and no infidel interests in which to depreci- 
ate it. 

Of a divine mission there are but two proofs possible, 
One is the miraculous, which speaks only to the living 
generation who witness the miracles; and then, when 
physical science, with its uniformity of law, assumes, 
however faisely, to usurp all criteria and dictate all 
tests of truth, remains a stumbling-block to many in 
the late after ages. The other is, the conformity of the 
lessons of the mission itself to the noblest instincts of 
bumanity. If it has been shown that the mission of 
Moses, as studied in his accredited remains, tended to 
raise human nature to a level of social purity, self- 
respect, freedom and considerateness for others, espe- 
cially for the weaker and dependent members of society, 
which nowhere else was either attained or attempted, 
and that it thus prepared and educated that nature for 
a higher level still; then the only permanent proof of 
the divine source of Moses’ mission has been given; 
and in that proof resides a power which every grows 
with the elevation of his nature who studies it, and is 
only limited by his capacity for appreciating moral ex- 
cellency. 

ULVERSTON, ENGLAND. 
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THE GERMAN CAPITAL IN SUMMER. 
BY THE COUNTFSS VON KROCKOW. 





AMERICANS who arrive .1u Berlin in summer find the 
town preasantly roomy. The same vacation season that 
has set them free to come, has set Germans free to go, 
There is plenty of room at the hotels, plenty in the mu- 
seums, plenty in the shops. Prices are lower than in 
winter. And as for the weather—of the two varieties 
which Berlin offers, chilling gloom and singeing heat— 
the heat, perhaps, is not the worst to bargain for. The 
shady Taiergarten and spacious museums, where sight- 
seers spend most of their time, are always cool. 

But speakiag of museums, what a provoking arrange- 
ment to close them all at three o’clock. Why so early? 
It 1s light enough to see till six; in July, you can see till 
ten, in this northern latitude. Your whole afternoon is 
as good as lost; indeed, it is worse than lost, for it’s 
spoiled. The hotel keepers and boarding house matrons 
set the hour for luncheon or dinner at half-past one, or 
just in the middle of it. Tourists must leave the muse- 
ums at one o’clock; and, accordingly, long processions 
of foreigners do leave—not at one; they begrudge. the 
time; there is no getting back, and they wait till the last 
moment, tall ‘‘ sharp” half past, or even till two, say—> 
the hour when native Berliners are quite finished with 
their dinners, but mot yet out, . 

The streets, on the contrary, are almost altogether 
empty. The sun isat its hignt; its glow lies like a white 
film upon the grass plat of Lust Garten and the aspbalt 
of the square and the stagnant water of the canal-like 
Spree. The first black figures, with the well known red 
guidebook under their arms, appear on the verge of the 
great Museum steps; behind them the tall columns and 
portals of the classic pile. There follow groups; then, 
crowds. Men direct a final hasty glance at the colossal 
basin of Russian granite at the foot of the steps, women 
open their parasols with a defensive snap against the 
scorching sun; then all descend, and the spectacle has 
begun, which no tourist thinks of viewing as a spectacle 
—tho nothing characterizes the thorougbfares of the 
German capital in this distinguished neighborhood dur- 
ing the first hours of summer afternouns more than the 
hosts of American and other tourists in them! 

Head and shoulders outstretched, in many outlandish 
costumes, but in one identical fidget of mind, they bustle 
forward, and the city walks reverberate with the clink- 
ing and sharp whack of boot heels. Here, for a time, is 
the prestissimo of Yankeedom, of British energy and 
Galhec lightness; and it forms an amazing contrast to 
the usual noise of phlegmatic German traffic and the 
measured thud of native soldiery. 

If¢ you are lodging anywhere on the upper end of the 
Linden, or in the celebrated Friedrich Strasse that 
crosses it—as you are likely to be—this thud. wakes 
you up pretty regularly every morning. Music ac- 
companies it, and you peep from bebind your window 
curtain to see companies of artillery marching and roll- 
ing by, capnen and ai), off for practice and drill in the 
Tempelhofer Feld. 

Wise tourists make up their minds on the spot to em- 
ploy one of their spoiled afternoons in looking at the 
Feld. It lies at the extreme end of the long Freidrich 


i Strasse (the longest street in Berlin; and Berliners think 
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the longest in the world); but it is easily reached, and is 
an bistorical and suggestive spot. Most of the barracks 
are situated in thedirection of it; among them the bar- 
racks of the dragoons where William I dismounted for 
the last time, and where the Empress and the present 
Emperor are wont to alight from their carriages on 
parade days, to mouht on horseback. From end toend 
the street is paved with adamantine asphalt, When the 
Emperor rides torough it, itis kept swept as clean as a 
floor; an extra rum of money going out of the exchequer 
of the dog tax for an extra squad of men, and these men 
waiting in the gutters and darting out whenever refuse 
falls, broom and dustpan in hand, to sweep it up in- 
stantly. Sccial democrats the men must be, you think. 
In Berlin all laborers are. You remember that in Lon- 
don streets, scavengers are boys, while bere old men 
perform Augean work for youthful monarchy. What 
look will come into their faces at the sight of William 
Il? You decide to observe closelv. But just as the stir 
begins in the street, announcing the return of the royal 
guards, and you have dressed and have burried to a 
window of the coffee room, the order comes, ‘‘ Down 
with the window sasb.” - 

You protest. You ask a waiter why? He answers it 
is a regulation of the police. The royal party ride by. 
You glance at it, forget the Socialist street sweepers, 
and put the question about the window to your B»rlin 
relations. Js it a police regulation that windows shall 
be closed when the King rides by? Your friends do not 
know; they surmise that it may bea regulation for pub- 
lic aud vacant houses. It was from an open window, 
they remember, that the insane student, N_ bling, shot 
at Emperor William I. His present Maj ety rides on 
horseback through the streets with slowness, surrounded 
on all sides by officers of his body guaris. But te 
drives with wind-like speed. The numerous little acci- 
dents which he mer ts with occur through the wheels of 
his carriage getting entangled in the gear of other vebi- 
cles, or through some helpless awkwardness of his fee- 
ble left arm, when he himself takes the reins. 

The detachments of soldiery of every kind that pro- 
ceed to the castle after his Majeety and after the close of 
maneuvers at Templehof, proceed thither to deliver up 
their regimental colors. After noonday you see no 
more of them. Officers only are constrained to prome- 
nade the Liaden during certain hours and giv > biilliancy 
to that bouleverd when the princes drive throuzb it on 
their way to the Thiergarten; the officers of the guard 
heing then recognizable by tbe stripes of pure gold or 
silver on their collars, while those of other regimen s 
wear stripes of yellow, white, red, blue or black cloth; 
the general color of tbe uniforms of all the various regi- 
ments of dragoons being a lightish blue: of the cui:as- 
siers, white; of the Jaegere, green: and of the infantr:, 
dark blue. The j:antiest looking of all are the ofti ‘ers 
of Unblans and Hussars: of the two, the Hussars, per- 
haps, being the gaudiest, with their breas‘s slashed with 
gold colored embroidery cord, plumed caps of red, black 
and gold, and boots rimmed at the knees with gold—the 
sime uniform, in fact, that William II wore as prince, 
and which he still wears oftenest. Chancellor von 
Caprivi, if you chance to see him on his way to the Cas- 
tle, will be in the inconspicuous infantry uniform, dark 
hlue, with plain coat collar and linings of red cloth. 

Toe castle looks like a solid block of city buildings; 
n°? turrets visib'e, no parapets. It has a dome, but so 
hav? modera business houses domes sometimes; and the 
matrrial could hardly be cheaper, for it is brick covered 
over with plaster. Yet its size gives it a certain grand- 
eur, and its situation was originally meant to be com- 
manding. It stands at the head of the Linden, the 
short boulevard planted down its middle with borse 
chestnut and lime trees, so often mentioned and so often 
visited; but it stands, alas, off at one hand. The foot 
end is architecturally completed by a fine classical arch- 
way; but the plan of the street has run loose at the 
castie end, scattering the castle, the cathedral, and the 
museums pellmell, without elevating any one of the 
buildings on an imposing site. Tae Museums are hidden 
behind trees; the cathedral is hardly larger than a guard 
house; the colossal castle has its face turned one side, 
for the real fegide of the royal residence looks upon a 
barrow business street. 

Let the visitor, however, tread this favorite part of 
the capital with his imagination alert; for just here 
great changes are planned. The winding, canal-like 
Spree, whica once served as a cistle moat, will wind in 
fewer turns. The old Dom will be torn down. A state- 
ly, lofty monumental cathedral will take its place and 

hold a commanding site. The Museums will soread out 
into a vast complex, with a general quadrangular ground 
plan, compared with which the present buildings are 
but wings, and other European museums but small 
affairs. The block of business buildings between the 
Linden and the Castle will be demolisbed, and the Castle 
change its fagade from the side to its real front. The 
Castle and the Brazdenburg Thor will practically face 
each other, and the already famous Linden be trans- 
formed into the mcsi satisfactory and imposing archi- 
tectural seene in Europe. 

A Berliner is prond of it now. Yet if you praise it, 
and so relieve bin of the patriotic duty, he will stop you 
on the little bridge of marble statues between the Muse- 
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represents a female figure, which, with a bush- like sym- 
bol in ber upraised right, supports a sunken young war- 
rior upon her knee with her left hand. The youth lies 
with his feces upturned. You see nothing noteworthy 
in the picce—a Victory, perhaps, with a laurel branch. 
Your friend, however, laughs complac-ntly. 

‘* Folks here say,” he remarks, “‘ that when their mas 
took them over tkeir knees with a switch in their hand 
they held them the other way.” 

Your Berliner is not only proud of his town, he is 
proud of the wit of his townsmen! A whole literature 
has spruvg upon B riiners. There are no bookstalls or 
newstan ts along the streets, or very few; but go into a 
bevkstore, if you want to see Berlin with the same eyes 
that B-riiners see it, and buy Julius Rodenberg’s ‘‘ Ber- 
liner Bilder,” Stinde’s** Die Familie Buchholz” and Max 
Kreizer's**Die Verkommenen.” Rodenberg’s‘* Pictures” 
depict the old and new town in a poetic atmosphere; 
Stinde’s ‘‘ Buchholz Family” is better than a ride in an 
elevated train past the open windows of second stories; 
for the ride shows you the environment of common 
tradespeople, while the book, like an improved tele- 
phone, lets you hear their talk and their ordinary round 
of thoughts. Kretzer’s ‘‘ The Degenerated,” saves the 
tourist the trip he never takes, but is always meaning to 
take—the trip, namely, into the factory part of the cap- 
ital and the pauper’s field. 

BERLIN, GERMANY. 
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THE TROUBLES IN CHINA. 
BY A P. HAPPER, D D. 








‘LHE extent of the troubles in China and the seriou: 
nature of this outbreak of popular violence are very 
imperfcctly understood. Cnina is so different from 
other coun ries, and people here are 8o little acquainted 
with its cendivon and character and the positicn ef for- 
eign rs in tbat country, that it is difficult for people to 
get clear ideas of tne matter. A few prelimivacy state- 
ments will help many to appreciate the state of things 
in that land, 

The geography of the country is very different from 
that of the United States. The rivers run nearly all 
from the west toward the east, emptying into the Pacific 
Ocean. As a general remark the country may be 
divided into three ratural divisions. Tne soutbern 
division is bounded on the north by acontinuation of 
the Himalaya rauge of mountains. It is drained by 
rivers flowing from t°e west, north and east and 
emptying into the ocean a litile southeast of the city of 
C.nton. Toe middle division 1s the great. valley of the 
Yangteze River. It is one of the gieat valleys of the 
world. it «xtents from the east to the west, some 1,800 
m les, and from south to the north from 600 to 800 
oles, The Yangtez°, rsing in the extreme west, flows 
trrough the whole length of the valley. It is j 1:ned 
in its course by rivers as large as the Ohio and the 
Arkansa; as they fl» into the Mississippi. 1t also, about 
the middle of its career, receives the waters from the 
largest lakes in he country, so that the valley 1s every- 
where well watered #md has easy communication by 
pavigable streams to all ports. I¢ has a population of 
150,000,000, and there are many and large cities and 
towns on the banks of its rivers. 

The third division is that part of the country which 
lies between the northern boundary of the valley of 
the Yangtsze and the great wall of China, which runs 
from the east to the west on the nortb. The capital of 
the Empire, Peking, is less than one hundred miles from 
the northern boundary, and eighty miles southeast from 
Peking is Tientsin, its principal seaport. 

By the treaties which have been made between China 
and Western nations within the last fifty years, some 
twe nty-vwo cities in different parts of the country are 
open to the residence of foreigners for trade and com- 
merce. Taese cities are styled treaty ports. Besides 
these, in accordance with astipulation made in the 6th 
article of the French Treaty of 1860, ‘* missionaries are 
permitted to rent and purchase Jand in all the provinces, 
aad to erect buildings thereon at pleasure.” In accord- 
ance with this stipulation, missionaries, both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant, are residing in many cities and 
towns which are not treaty ports. 

In the absence of any specific census of the foreign 
population of all classes resident in China, it is safe to 
state that there are more than 7,000 foreigners resident 
in Coina, Of these more than 1,300 are adult Protest- 
ant missionaries. As 391 of these are married, 700 will 
be a low estimate for children ; which will make the 
number of the missionaries and their families to be 
2,000. The number of European priests connected with 
the Roman Catholic missions must be near 1,00Q The 
property belonging to the foreign residents in China 
will amount to nearly $100,000,000.. The commerce of 
China, which 1s principally conducted by foreign mer- 
chants, amounts yearly to more than $200,000,000. 

The right to reside in China and engage in all lawful 
pursuits is secured to citizens of all Western nations by 
treaties of peace and friendship between China and all 
these Western nations, duly ratified and exchanged. 
There are ministers from Western Powers resident at 
Peking, and China is represented by her ministers in 
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a special article in reference to Christianity, and those 
who profess its doctrines. Article VIII of the English 
treaty, made in 1858, reads thus: 

“The Christian religion, as professed by Protestants or 
Roman Catholics, inculcates the practice of virtue, and 
teaches man to do as he would be done by. Persons teach- 
ing it or professing it shall alike be entitled to the protec- 
tion of the Chinese authorities; nor sha)l any such, peacea- 
bly pursuing their calling and not offending the laws, be 
persecuted or interfered with.” 

The articles in the French, the Russian, and the Ameri- 
can treaties, referring to Christianity, are of the same 
tenor. The French treaty, in Article XI{I, is more full 
and « xplicit, and says: 

‘The members of all Christian communious shall have 
entire security for their persons, their properties, and the 
free exercise of their religious services; and an effective 
protection shall be given to missionaries who go peaceably 
into the interior of the country, furnished with passports 
as provided for in Article VIII.” 

In Article VI of the supplementary treaty of 1860 is the 
stipulation about “ renting or purchasing land in all 
the provinces,” as quoted above. 

It was regarijed by all Christians as a very zracious 
Providence that toleration and protection were secured 
to Christianity in so populous a country by these treaties 
of four great Western powers. It was followed. by a 
great increase in the number of missionaries of all com- 
munions. The Chinese Government have to a good de- - 
gree fulfilled their treaty obligation up to this time ex- 
cept in the year 1870. On the 21st of June, 1870, at the 
treaty port cf Tientsin, within eighty miles of Peking, 
a riot, participated in by tens of thousands, occurred, 
resulting in the destruction of the French Cathedral and 
Orphanage, and the maseacre of twenty French and Rus- 
sian subj-cts, Toe American Minister, Mr. Low, in a 
dispatch of June 27:h to his Government in reference to 
this terrible outbreak «f popular violence, which threat- 
ened the lives of all foreigners in the north of China, 
states the case as follows, viz.: 

** At mapy of the principal places in China open to for- 
eign residence, the Sisters of Charity have established in- 
stitutions, each of which appears to combine ia irself a 
foundling hospital and an orphan asylum. Finding thatthe 
Chines* were averse to placing children in their charge, 
the maragers of these institutions offered a certain sum 
per head for a}l the children placed under their contro); it 
beiog understood that a child once in their asylum, no par 
ent, relation or guardian could claim, or exercise any con- 
trol overit. It has been, forsome time, asserted by the 
Chinese, and believed by the non-Catholic foreigners resid- 
itg here, that the system of paying bounties induc d the 
kidpappivg of children for these institutions for the sake 
of theieward. It isalso asserted that the Priests or S sters, 
or both, bave been ia the habit of holding out induce- 
ments to have children brought to them io the last stages 
of illvess, fcr the purpose of being baptized ‘in articulo 
mortis.” Inthis way many children bave been tikea to 
these iastitations in the last stages of di-ease, baptized 
there, and taken away dead. All these acts, together with 
the secrecy and seclusion, which appear to bea part and 
parcel of the regulations which govern institutions of this 
character everywhere, bave created suspicions in the 
micds of the Chine<e; and these suepicions have engendered 
an intense hatred against the Sisters on the part of all 
tbe common people who live near a mission: aid any 
rumor conceruing the Sisters, or their acts, however 
improbable or absucd, found thousands of willing and 
hore -t believers among the ignorant and superstitious peo- 
ple. Some time about the end of May, or beginning of June, 
an epidémic prevailed at the Sisters’ Institution at Tientsip, 
and a considerable number of the children died. In some 
way the report got abroad that the Sisters were killing the 
children to get their eyes and hearts for the purpose of 
maoufacturing some sort of a medical specific much sought 
for in Europe and commanding a fabulous price.””—Wil- 
liams, ‘‘ Middle Kingdom,” Second Edition, Vol. 11, pp. 7#0- 
761. 

These rumors excited such a frenzy that led it to the 
results above stated. The ministers of Western nations 
at Peking, presented a joint note to the Chinese Govern- 
ment for vigorous measures to protect the foreigners 
and punish the rioters. Prince Kung, the head of the 
Regency, replied on Jane 25th “ that high officers had 
already been directed to do everything in their power to 
suppress the spirit of riot and arrest lawlessmen.” In 
a few weeks the naval forces of the leading powers in 
the Eastirn Seas had asssmbled at Tientsin to enforce 
their demands. The Chinese Government sent a high 
officer to France to placate the French Emperor and 
avert a war with France. When the diasters of the 
war with Germany came the matter was settled by the 
payment of $560,000 as an indemnity to the families of 
thoee murdered, and for the property destroyed. 

Bat this recent outbreak has occurred in the populous 
valley of the Yangtsze. Instead of being confined to 
one city, as in the previous one, it bas spread to all the 
cities where foreigners are on both sides of the river, viz., 
Yang Chow, Wuhu, Ngan King, Tan Yang, Wuseuh, 
Haiwen, Soo Chow, Tsung King, Chin Kiang, Kiu 
Kiang, Wusieh (where three English ladies and four 
children were in great danger,and two.Englishmen who 
went to theie rescue were killed), and Tchang. 

The danger threatened all the foreign residents in the 
Yengteze Valley, so that the naval vessels of all West- 
ern powers in those waters, as well as those of the 
Chinese Government, were summoned to their protec- 
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. Chinkiang and Shanghai organized volunteer com- 


panies, and armed themselves under Consular super- 
vision to defend their families and property. 

This outbreak has eccurred most unexpectedly to all 
the residents in China, both native and foreign. Vari- 
ous causes have been suggested for the outbreak, and 
different purposes have been surmised as actuating those 
who have excited it. But while various opinions are 
held and expressed as to the purposes and designs of 
those who have stirred up the outbreak, there is a general 
agreement as to the means they have used to excite the 
populace to commit these deeds of violence and plunder. 
It has been by the circulation of the same kind of ru- 
mors that were circulated in Tientsin, twenty-one 
years ago, viz., that childron were killed to get 
different parts of their bodies with which to make 
medicine. Every means were used to confirm the 
widespread and prevailing belief of this calumny. At 
Kuhu, where the destruction of property was first made, 
it is stated by a writer in the North China Herald, of 
May 15th: 

“The trouble at Wuhu appears to have had its origin in 
the stock story of taking out the eyes of children at the 
Roman Catholic orphanages.” 

After getting possession of the place they proceeded 
to take up some of the dead bodies and exhibit the 
mutilated remains, At other places they tovk up the 
bodies of children and showed tbat the eyes had been 
taken out. Of the riot at Kiukiang, a writer in the North 
China Herald, of June 12th, says: *‘As usual, they 
made ‘ the children’ the occasion of the outbreak.” At 
Wusueh, twenty-five miles above Kiukiang, where there 
is noorphanage, and where the two Englishmen were 
killed, the populace were excited to deeds of murder 
and arson, by persons carrying through the streets a 
basket containing four infants which they said were 
being taken to the orphanage at Kiakiang. Another 
writer, in the North China Herald, of July 10th, says: 

‘The recent riots in the different cities have been incited 
by inflammatory reports of murdered babies and human 
remains being divested of eyes and internal organs for 
medicines.” 

It may be stated in explanation of the fact that this 
calumny of taking the eyes and: internal organs of chil- 
dren with which to make medicine, should so suddenly 
excite the people at each of these places, that during 
the last twenty-one years a little book in Chinese has 
been widely and persistently distributed, in which 
these statements are made. The book has been trans- 
lated into English by the Rev. John L. Nevius, D.D., of 
Chefuh, and bears the title, ‘‘The Deathblow to Cor- 
rapt Doctrine.” Christianity is referred to as the cor- 
rapt doctrine. The common people are pervaded with 
this belief, and the evil disposed persons have used this 
as the means of arousing them to an intense: excite- 
ment, and who can be surprised at the terrible results. 

I purposely refrain from expressing any opinion on 
the purposes or plans of those who have stirred up this 
sedition, because I do not know what they are. The 
thing which, in my judgment, requires the careful con- 
sideration of all men, is this: What can be done to pre- 
vent the recurrence of a similar outbreak in the fature? 
There is the genera] concurrence of all the writers on 
the outbreak that it is the reception of so many children 
in orphanages, and the consequent death of so many 
children, that has been used to excite the populace to 
these fearful outbreaks, leading to such serious and 
widespread consequences, Under these circumstances, 
it would occur to. most persons that the most obvious 
thing to be done is to discontinue that part of mission 
work which is so offensive to the people and which 
gives occasion to such results. The propriety of this 
action is confirmed by the expressed desire of high 
officers of the Chinese Government to that effect. The 
viceroy of the two Lake Provinces on the Yangteze, 
Chang Chih-tung, who is the ablest officer next to Li 
Hung Chang, when taking prompt measures to restrain 
the populace, ‘‘ has advised the missionaries to give up 
collecting orphans for the present.” He thus shows his 
opinion as to the occasion of the outbreak, and what is 
necessary to prevent its recurrence, 

In the year 1870, after the terrible massacre at Tient- 
sin, the Chinese Government presented to the ministers 
of the Western powers at Peking certain things from 
which missionaries were to refrain, in order to prevent 
@ recurrence of the outbreak of violence. The first 
thing referred to was this, the missionaries were to cease 
receiving the Chinese children into orphanages, The 
matter was expressed by the Chinese very diplomatic- 
ally, thus: ‘‘ That only the children of native Christians 
be received into Roman Catholic orphanages.” 

Most persons would suppose that such a reasonable 
and obvious reqairement would be at once complied 
with; but no attention was given to it, and tbe fearful 
calamities of May and June, 1891, have occurred. As 
‘these calamities have been so widespread, and affected 
the interests and subjects of all Western powets, and 
the peaceful relations of so many nations witn China, it 
has become a matter of international importance, and 
‘should beeome a matter of diplomttic conference and 
‘action. 
It is an obvious truth that no class of persons may 
‘pursue a course of action which not only endangers 
themselves, but also endangers the lives and property of 
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whole communities. The baptism of dying infants and 
the reception of infants into orphanages are nut such 
integral and esential methods of missionary work that 
they may not be properly intermitted as a matter of ex- 
pediency. The fact that the propagation and professing 
of Christianity has already become the subject of nego- 
tiations between China and Westers powers, and that 
the articles in the treaties of the several Western nations 
in reference thereto have been accepted and acted upon 
by ‘‘all the Christian communions” laboring in China, 
properly brings this matter under diplomatic considera- 
tion. It may be supposed that now, in view of the de- 
plorable results, there will be an immediate willingness 
of the Roman Catholic communion to accede to this 
reasonable request of the Chinese officials. If they do 
not then it would appear that it may be presented to the 
consideration of the Pope of Rome that he may give the 
necessary instruction to the missionaries of that com- 
munion in this matter—the Pope has for these 250 
years claimed and exercised the prerogative of com- 
manding and directing the Roman Catholic missions ries 
how they should carry on their work in China. Within 
the last ten years the Chinese Government has nego- 
tiated with the Pope of Rome as to the exchange of 
the site of a cathedral in Peking which was near the 
Imperial Palace for another site which is not open to 
any objection. Two hundred years ago it was frequent- 
ly a matter of consideration in the Roman Consistory as 
to what terms should be used to express the name of 
God in Chinese, and what rites connected with native 
customs should be permitted to native Christians in 
China. So there is abundant precedent for referring 
the matter of receiving the children of others besides 
those of the native Christians in orphanages to the Pope 
of Rome for consideration and adjudication. All lovers 
of peace and concord—among the nations of the earth— 
and all who are interested in the progress of missions in 
China will hope that the advisers of the Chinese people 
will help them to this desirable result. 

It becomes a necessity that some method may be de- 
vised that will relieve the difficulty in regard to mis- 
sionary work, It never can be successfully prosecuted 
under the protection of gunboats, 

GLENSHAW, PENN. 








Sine Arts. 
NEWLY ACQUIRED TAPESTRIES. 


BY SUSAN HAYES WARD. 


THE term ‘“‘ Gobelins’’ has been used in America and in 
various parts of Europe as synonymous with bigh or low 
warp tapestry, so powerful has been the influence of the 
famous Gobelins Manufactory in directing the art of tapes- 
try weaviug. But the golden age of tapestry had long gone 
by when Louis XIV purchased in 1662 the Hétel des Gobe- 
lins, and made the artist Le Brun Superintendent of the 
establishment. Le Brun studied carefully old tapestries, 
and showed unusual sagacity in recognizing the limita- 
tions of the handicraft. In his cartoons he employed but 
three planes, the first planes standing out in bold relief 
from the background; he had a rich palet of brilliant 
colors, aad for flesh tints he had only three scales, one for 
men, one for women, and one for children. This gave a 
harmony ef coloring to his compositions. He had the dec- 
orative instinct strongly. He realized that a certain pomp 
and splendor might be used in a hanging which would be 
unsuitable or tiresome in a painting, and in translating his 
cartoons into tapestry there was a gain in brilliance and 
harmony. From an artistic point of view he erred, with 
others of his period, in substituting oil designs for the 
water-color cartoons; but he retained the use of gold in 
draperies and ornaments, showing that he did not require 
the servile copying of a picture. 

Tapestry workers in his day were allowed a certain lib- 
erty. They knew what were good wearing colors, and tho 
they used more shades of each color than had been used in 


| the preceding centuries yet they did not go to such length 


as to endeavor to reproduce accurately a painting with 
Chinese fidelity, picture frame and all. 

Nearly a century later the straggle between the painters 
and the weavers culminated. That was during the admin. 
istration of Oudry. The painters insisted upon being ac- 
curately reproduced; the tapestry weavers maintained that 
certain colors were suitable to their purpose, and that the 
conditions of manufacture made certain modifications nec- 
essary when any painting came to be repeated in woolen 
and silk threads. The weavers were right, and had the in- 
stinct of their craft, but the painters were too powerful and 
they won the day, aided by the chemists who produced a 
thousand tints and tempted the weavers to strive to reach 
the point where their work could not be distinguished from 
an oil painting. Unfortunately, that principle has pre 
vailed to the present time. There is now on exhibition in 
New York in the upholstery department of Messrs. W. & 
J. Sloane a magnificent specimen of modern Gobelins tapes- 
try. This hanging, given by the French Government to 
aid the French Benevolent Society of New: York, is valued 
at fifty thousand dollars. - There is no place in the rooms of 
the French Hospital where such a work could be exhibited 
to advantage, and the Society is willing to dispose ot it if 
it could be bought for a museum or some place where it 
would be suitably housed. The subject of this huge hang- 
ing is the well-known picture of Baron Gros, *‘ Les Pesti- 
férés de Jaffa,” in wnich Napoleon stands, a heroic figure 
surrounded by plague-stricken sufferers, with crowds of 
attendants and famous generals all in a sparkle of brilliant 
and rich coloring, more attractive in the tapestry than ih 
the original puinting. This having illustrates most ad- 





mirably wherein modern Gobelins tapestry fails and wherein 
it succeeds. 

The valuable gift of Mrs. William F. Coles to the new 
Protestant Cathedral that is to be, illustrates an earlier 
and better period of the weavers’ art. These tapestries 
have never been in the bands of dealers, but were bought 
directly from the family for whom they were originally 
woven, two hundred and fifty years ago, a whole genera- 
tion before Louis XIV made the Gobelins works a manu- 
factory of the crown. The hangings include eleven{scenes 
in the life of Christ and a map of the Holy Land, and the 
twelve pieces average about fifteen and a half feet in hight 
by from twelve to seventeen feet in width. 

The eleven scenes depicted include the Annunciation, 
the Adoration of the Shepherds and of the Magi, the Flight 
into Egypt, the Baptism of Christ, the Transfiguration, the 
Last Supper, the Mount of Olives, the Crucifixion, the 
Resurrection, and the Giving of the Keys to St. Peter. 

Cardinal Francesco Barberini, nephew of Pope Urban 
VIII, and a distinguished patron of art, founded in Rome 
a pontifical manufactory of tapestry somewhere between 
1630 and 1635, having become interested in the art of weav- 
ing tapestry while on an embassy to Paris. The cardinal 
before this period, had assumed the art education of a 
promising young student and had placed himin the studio 
of Pietro da Cortona. This student, Giovanni Francesco 
Romanelli, acquired fame at one time that threatened to 
rival his master’s, and he, with other students from the 
same studio, made cartoons for the manufactory. Miintz, 
in his ‘‘History of Tapestry,’’ says of this work: 

“*The Mysteries of the Life and Death of Christ’ after 
Romanelli, still preserved in the Barberini Palace, is the chief 
hanging produced by the manufactory directed by Giacomo 
della Rivicra.” 

The artist could have been hardly more than twenty 
years old when his patron set up this art industry in Rome, 
bringing one tapestry weaver from France, and one from 
the Netherlands. 

This was after the influence of Raphael had modified 
tapestry, for the worse, perhaps, in some directions. The 
fifteenth century had produced the most perfect art of tap- 
estry weaving. Designs were simple, decorative and suited 
to the purpose, and colors and shades were not unduly mul- 
tiplied. Rapbael’s cartoons of the following century were 
designed as if for wall frescves, but in the borders he sup- 
plied the decorative quality they would otherwise have 
lacked. In these Barberini tapestries the borders are de- 
scribed as showing this decorative quality in a high degree, 
while the designs themselves are said to be marked by a 
devout religious feeliag. 

Fortunately for the Cathedral the Italian Government 
did not interfere when the Princess Barberini gave into 
Mrs. Coles’s keeping, for the sum of seventy-five thousand 
dollars, these tapestries that have been preserved with 
otber famous work from the same looms for more than two 
and a half centuries. It has interfered recently with the 
sale of the Prince Borghese’s paintings. It was advertised 
that the pictures of the Borghese gallery would be sold at 
auction to satisfy the prince’s creditors; but the Govern- 
ment forbade the sale on the ground that the people at 
Jarge bave an interest in such collections. The announce- 
ment is made that the Italian Government is preparing a 
bill to prehibit the sale of rare works of art from the great 
private collections that have grown up through centuries 
of governmental favor. Such collections, it is argued, are 
a part of the nation’s glory and they must not be scattered 
even by their owners, without permission of Government, 
Such restrictions tho eminently just to the nation at large, 
are not relished by dealers, nor by foreign collectors. 
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....Preparations for the winter are going on rapidly at 
the Cooper Union. Last year the school afforded accom- 
modations for about three hundred pupils. Alterations 
that are now making in the garret structure will afford 
space for a hundred additional pupils, more light and more 
air. This will be of great advantage to the school. The 
$200,000 of the Fayerweather Endowment come in to meet 
the incressed expenses of the enlarged school, when room 
bas been provided for the additional pupils, This fand is 
kept separate and apart for the support of the Art School 
for women, The reconstruction of the upper rooms has 
been undertaken through the generosity of the children of 
Mr. Peter Cooper, who have promised to make good what- 
ever sums are used for the enlargement of the building 
above the ordinary income of the Institute. 

Newark, N, J, 








Sanitary. 


THE SEVENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OF HYGIENE AND DEMOGRAPHY. 


I, 


Tuts Congress, which held its sessions in London from 
August 10th to 17th, has proved an eminent success. It 
was in 1876 that the first [International Congress was held 
at Brussels. It was intended at the first as only a consul- 
tation of a few sanitarians; but Dr. Lionville, who was 
present as a representative of the French Government, 
urged a meeting at Paris in 1878, which proved highly ad- 
vantageous. The third Congress was held at Turin in 
1880, the fourth at The Hague io 1884, the fifth at Vienna in 
1887, the sixth at Paris in 1889. While the Congress at 
Vienna had a large attendance, this one at London, with 
ics 3,000 members, surpasses all others in numbers and im- 
portance, both because of its size and of the great scientific 
aud administrative activity which has marked the prugress 
of hygiene for the past four years. One of the French 
members well said: ‘“ For the last fifteen years medical 
doctrines, especially those most concerned with hygiene, 
have undergone a revolution, which survives in importance 
all those of which history has taken notice.” 

The Congress was opened by his Royal Highness, the 
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Prince of Wales, at St. James’s Hall, in the presence of 
nambers of distinguished cue-ts in Courch, in State, and 
in social life, besides the great nam»ers of notable physi- 
cians and sanitarians wao were present as Memoers, 

Toe general meetings and the sixteen sections furnish 
matter for volumes, and we can only notice sayiogs and 
doings that were especially notable. io an able opening 
address the Prince of Wales asked: ‘If so many diseases 
belong to the preventable class, why are they not prevent 
ed?” De Brouardel, of Paris, atter recounting the won- 
derful record of progress, said: ‘*‘ Waen at the begianing of 
a century one can inscribe the name of Jevner and at its 
end that of Pasteur, the human race may rejoice.” Dr. 
Von Coler, the Director General of the Prussian army, 
showed the woaderful results of well-directed hygiene in 
the German army: 

“Inthe year 1888-9 alone 79,500 men applied for surgical or 
medical treat ment below tne average of tae ten preceding years, 
Consequentiy many hundred tLousaad days of sickness whicn 
former:y had to be placed uncer medical treatment have now 
been won tor better physical aud intellectuai education of the 
men. Tne deatn rate bas d'minisbed by two-tbirds in the same 
time.” “Could | lead you from our most magaificent palaces 
to the humbiest homesteads of the toler, aii and everywhere 
the observing eye would meet with valuable hygienic efforts 
and improvements, ail serving to benetit the singie individual 
as well as the community.” - 

Professor Carradi, of Italy, spokeOf the new spirit of 
biology, which is the toundation of hygieve. Dr. Ké16;i 
as & r-preseutitive of statistics of population (d-mogra 
phy) ia Austro-Huogary, referred to Graunt, Peity, Halles 
and Maitous as the Eugliso founders of “tnac scieoct 
which investigates the laws which regulate the lite increase 
and decrease of natioss.”” [rs work comprises three main 
parts—stati-t cs of natality, or mortality («ois part incluo- 
ing biometry, the science of measuri: g the duration of 
life), and of the iccrease of population. He showed the 
value of these studies in their relation to all social and 
goverpmental progress. 

sir Joseph Fuyrer, as President of theSection of Prevent- 
ive Medicine, gave some iateresting fucts as to its progress, 
He snowed bow smalipox had dim uished under vac- 
cination acts, and enteric fever as a resuit of sew- 
erage, and cnolera as a resalt of loc« sanitary, 
rather than coercive measures. Woail+ 125,000 persons sti 
die yearly in Eogiand from preventable diseases the loss 
is far less thao formerly. He urged upon the attention of 
sanitarians not ouly the preventiou of preventaole diseases, 
but a consideration of the best means of coutroliiug or ob- 
viating the evils wnoichn a.teod toe straia and struggie for 
existence and whicno have iocreased mental aud vervous 
diseases. Also atteation to the * deleterious influences o1 
education as evinced in the overpressure whica 1s exercised 
upon the young, the predominauce of examinatious, their 


increasipg multiplication and severity, and the encourage * 


ment of the idea that they are the best test of kaowledge 
while the true mental culture is in dancer of being neiect- 
ed and pbyeical training, it not igaored, left so much to in- 
dividual itchnation.” 

In view of the tendency to adopt ‘he theories of promi- 
nevt bioiogists, he repeated the caution o. the Duke o 
Argyle ‘that we should ve awake to the retarding effect of 
& superstitious depepde.ce on the auihority of greac men 
and to the voustant liability of evea toe greatest observers 
to found fallacious generalizations ou a few selected 
facts.”’ 

Prof. Joseph Lister, as President of the section of 
Biology, referred to the valuavle work which had beeu 
done in the last ten years, such as tne aiscovery of tne 
tubercle bacillus by Koch, of a remedy for rapies by Pas- 
teur, of the phogocyte theory uf Metsconikoff, and of vari- 
ous other real advances 1n preventive medicine. 

Sir Henry Roscoe, as chairman of the rection of Chemis- 
try aud Paysics, defined Poysioi0gy to be the cnémistry 
and physic; of the animal body. He showed how the alkali 
or Noxious Vapor Acts of Eugland had been appiied by 
chemial metuods so that * not only bas the public been 
the gainer by the stoppage of the escapes waicn formerly 
occurred, but the manulacturers themselves have aisu 
benefited, inasmuch as they nave had their atieution 
directed to improvements in their processes wolcn have 
proved remunerative,” Ocher valauble suggestions will pe 
noticed in another article. 








Science. 


SCIENTISTS IN SESSION AT WASHINGTON. 


BY A. TOLMAN SMITH, 

THE closing session of tue Inter: ational Congress of 
Geologists, conveued in Wa hing.on from August 25th te 
September 1.t, broughc to as ead a remarkaole series of 
scientitic gatheriogs that continued witavut break from 
August l7cn, To the advantages wulcao nave caused Wash- 
ington toe tne preterred place for all great couveations, 
are added peculiar attractions for scientific bodies. The 
traditions and atmospnere of tne city are scientific; in 
facilities for the pursuit of science ic rivals London and 
Paris, the scieatific bureaus of tae Government calling to 
mind especially the similar estaolisnments of the French 
capital. There is, indeed, betweeu the two something more 
than external resemblance. Lhe support whico our Gov- 
ernment gave Go scieuce at an early aaic, the recognition of 
its public utility, are measuraoly due to tae intercoaoye of 
ideas between French entousias 8, who dreamed of a re-or- 
gauized society with s ience tur is inspiration, and the 
practical statesmen wav laid oere tue fuuudations of a free 
State. Lakanal, the arden. apostie of scientitic ustruction 
in France, was a correspondeut ot J: ff-rson through whose 
istiueace be sought asyiam 1n tois couutry after the fall of 
Napoleon; from him toe author of the * Constitution” de- 
rived many ideas woich were impressed upon the Univer- 
sity of Virginia and also upon the national policies, 








The series of meetings just closed was very appropriately 
inangarated by the American Society of Microscopists, 
which, alcho one of the youngest of those repre-ented, has 
an important relation to all since tne microscope bas be- 
come the indispensable adjanct of terres’rial research. In 
response tothe demand hus created. four plants for the 
maautacture of the instruments have been set up in the 
United States, whereas forty years ago Commodore Perry 
could only secure one microscope for his expedition by 
taking the owner with him. 

The most important of the visiting societies was the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, its 
sessions, which occupied the time from August 19 h to 
August 26h, succeeding immediately those of a group of 
four societies devoted directly to the interests of agricul- 
ture. By these great annua. meetinus science is brougat 
into the current of popalsr interest, and stands reveaied, 
as it were, boto in ics gr-atness and its \imitations. ‘“ All 
thiogs,’”’ says Huxiey, ‘with which tne reasoning faculiy 
alone is occupied come under tne province of science,” 
There is a tendency, especialiy under the dominating in- 
fluence of Goverament surveys, to narrow this pruvince 
down to things that can be seen and handied. Men who 
have done notning, and probably never will do anything 
more than observe and report, are dubbed with the coveted 
vame of scientists, and stocks and stones and curios 
brought from heathendom become the neaclei of coddled 
cultsioa the midst of Caoristian civilization. These fads, 
oowever, s'nk int» obscnrity in the great gatheriogs, where, 
on the one side, true scientists come to learn the substan- 
tial progress that bas been made 1m their respective special- 
ties, while, on the other, popuiar interest mani ests itself 
only 1m r.spect to results which bear upoa the welfare of 
society or the moral couvictious of the age. Sotrueis it, as 
Mux Miiiler has said, that “ however much we may forget 
it when absorbed in minute researches, m:n is, and will 
always remain, tne hidden suvject of ali our thougnte.”” 

Io a series of mezti.gs, held in Washington, the work of 
the Government is natarally made prominent. Tnis, how- 
ever, by no meacs monopolized attention in the recent as- 
semoblies. Colleges and universities were largely repre 
cented by the deiegates, and it was particularly noticeable 
tnat our Western colleges are contributiug nosly to the 
work of original research and ulcimate ratiociaations that 
mark the progress of systematic kuowiedyge. 

The agciculturai societies excited particular interest, be- 
lng evidently associated in peopie’s minds with that new 
and unkaown poli.ical ferce with whica everyoody has got 
to reckon sooner or later. Alitno the discussions of these 
voules had nothing Wuatever to do wi h tne Aljiance poli- 
tics, they Droaygat out muca information waich the mem- 
vers of tne Ailiauce should ponder. Never were the inter 
ests of agriculcare 80 carefuily luowed after by the Guvern- 
ment a8 at preseot, and never before were the agencies for 
wiving the farmer enlightenment according to his need so 
well equipped and so active. In respect to i:sect ravages 
aloue tue amvuuny of investigation that is golng On 1s enor- 
mous, . 

Mr. James Fletcher, President of the Association of 
Economic Kniomoiogists, and Government Eutomologist 
aud Kotanist tor tae VDominioa of Canada, called attention 
co the face that the igaorance of farmers jast here causes 
in the Uaited States aluue, where the annual vaiuation ot 
agricultural prouucts is placed at $380.000,000, a loss of 
338,000 0vC or ten per cent. ‘T’nis 1gavurance, ne said, “is 
giadually oclaxg dissipaced by means of the various agri 
cuitaral coileges and experiment stations.” Mr. Fietcner 
dwelt upon the special advantage of meeting in taois city, 
as members could study the operations of the entom.ulogi- 
cal division of tne Awriculcural Department under the able 
couduct of Piof. C. V. Riley, and examine the numerous 
lnVentions which his fertile brain has devised to facilitate 
the work of insect destruction. 

In a paper preseated before the Biological section of the A. 
4.A.5., Professor Riley himself gave an account of investiga- 
tious inate bacteriology now goiag on under his supervision, 
tne purpose being the discuvery of means for perpetaating 
d seases fatal to nuxious Insects and plants. This paper, 
which excited derp attention, was necessarily very tecnni- 
cal; nis paper before tne ecouomic section, en tne ** Grass- 
nopper Outlvok,” wili bave wiaer popular reading. The 
whole ter:itory east of the Rocky Mountains involved in 
the ravages of the grusshupper has been investigated, and 
toe infested regioas carefully located. Professor Ruley 
urges a continuation of the work, with the view to learning 
as exactly as may be the area over whico the eggs of tne 
vestractive species will be laid, and congressional action 
looking toward the aid of the farmers in 1892. 

Lhe Americsn A-socistion fur tae Advaacement of Sci- 
ence is so compre .eusive ia scope taat notning but the 
most careful organization ia sections aad tae skiliful con- 
duct of each preveuts contu-ion and waste of force. Tne 
section of Economic sc.eace aad statistics naturaliy is the 
chiet center of general intere-t, tho it was bard run this 
year by tne section of Aatarupology. This is explained vy 
the presence of Frank H. Cusning, of Zani fame, and the 
iacxhaustible resources that Majur Powell brings to the 
service of this section. The audieuces of the other six sec- 
tions were composed for the most part of specialists, tho a 
scientist with a reputation for eloquence will draw the un- 
initiated. Tus the Biological section always fills up 
when Dr. Gill has the floor. His researches pertain exclu- 
sively to the * finny tride,’’ but he gives his heare:s won- 
dertul flashes of insignt into the mysteries of comparative 
zoology. This, with great clearness and a peculiar treedom 
of utcerance constituce nis charm. He is seen at his best 
in the elogaent address which ne detivercd iu 1882 at the 
Darwio Memorial services, and woica has just beea pub- 
lished un the life of Darwin, by Charies Freaerick Holden. 

The interest in tue Ecoaomie sectioa ceatered in three 
topic-: land-tax, bimctaiism and tae work of the census. 

A more interesting paper can scarcely be imagined than 
that in which Dr. Billings described the use of electrical 
apparatus in the classified tabulation of the census returns. 
The idea originated with Dr. Billings and was practically 
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elaborated by Mr. Herman Hollerith. It has already ef- 


f cted a saving of millions in the cost of tae census work. 
A complete set of the tabulating macbines was operated to 
iilustrate Dr. Billiogs’s explanation, and the room looked 
temporarily like a section of the census office. The system 
bas been adopted by the Austrian and Canadian Govern- 
ments. 

Prof. Edmund J. James, who presided over the section, 
read a paper on Jand tax advc cating reducrion in this item. 
Considerable discussion followed, but it was nothing in 
comparison to that called forth by Edward Atkinson’s 
paper on “Free Coinage,” which in an elaborated form is 
to appear in Zhe Forum. Mr. Atkinson’s conception of 
the nature of a legal tender act was the point of general 
attack, tho of course his entire p sition was opposed by the 
bimetalists. Oo tne whole it was evident that the suvject 
of free coinage is too closely relatea to our pecuniary and 
political prospects for dispas-ionate scientific treatment. 
We wust trust rather to cootinuous education than to 
special pleading for public enlightenment in these matters. 

The sessions of the A. A. A.S. passed almust iusensibly 
into those cf the Geological Society of America, many 
prominent members of toe former belonging also to the 
latter. Major Powell was naturally the center of interest 
here as in the Antbropological section of toe larger society. 
The great «x: cutive ability which bas marked bis agmin- 
istration of tne Guvernment survey by no means exhausts 
his powers. His furce and acumcn are shown Im every sub- 
ject that he handies, Of several papers present d by bim 
beiore the various societies, perbaps the most interesting 
was a 16sumé of twenty-tive years’ research into the struc- 
ture and relations of our I.diap tongues. The work which 
will soon be published asa G veroment ducument com- 
prises the labors of several specialists, but the informing 
purpose emanates from M-.j rT Powell. It will be arich treas- 
ury for phitologists, adding materiaily to tue data of con- 
structive Listory. Mej: r Puweil drew some pregnant conclu- 
sioas from his researches, noting especialiy that Volaptik 
is a movement backward toward the cumbersome vehicle 
for the expression of the ideas of savagery. 

The important discoveries waica American geologists 
have made in structural and in dynamic geology have 
won the respect of all toreign geologisis, and the session ot 
the International Socie:y was the occasion for much mu- 
tual admiration. The reputacion gai:ied by our earlier 
geologists is ably sustained ty Puwell, Gilbert, King and 
other specialists in tne Government survey, and by such 
men as Le Conte, of Cultornia Usiversity; Coamberlain, 
ot the Univesity of Wisconsin; ana Safford, of Vanderbilt. 
lt was noticeable that the greater part of the foreign 
geologists read tneir papers in E.xzlison. Among the prom- 
inent strapgers were Baron Gerald De Geer, Goverument 
Geologist ot Sweden; Dr. Frederick Schmidt, of St. Peters- 
burg: and Prof. 'T McK. Hughes, Wooawardian ot Cam- 
bridge University, England. 

Tne various Europeaa Congresses convened during the 
summer roobed the Washiagton meetings of a pumber of 
our representative men. Dr. Langley is in France ex- 
plaining the mysteries of bis fyt: g-machive. Dr. Menden- 
hal, is absent ou the Alaska  _ommission, General Greely 
represents the U aited States in the Laternational Polar Con- 
gress, and the lntcrnational Conference of Mcteorologists 
at Munich deprived us of the genial presence of the newly 
appointed chief of the weather bureau, Pr. fessor Harring- 
ton, and bis emiarn: collaborater, Dr. Cleveland Aboe, 
But for this circumstatce we should tave heard some de- 
tails of the remarkable studies of clouds aod upper cur- 
rents which Dr. Abbe made daring the African eclipse ex- 
pedition and whose publication is eagerly awaited by 
meteorologists. 

WASHINGTON. D, C. 


School and College. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE finds that the election of President 
Baliactine has roused @ generous enthusiasm among the 
irienas of the college everywhere; but the vigor of the new 
administration hus been cn fly directed to broadening and 
deepening the work at home. The new president, recogniz- 
ing the college as the central department, will devote what- 
ever time his other duties ailow to giving instruction there, 
chiefly in philosophy. Prof. H C. King, wno has tnis sum- 
mer declined three college presidencies, now comes, thor- 
oughly equipped, to the chair in philosophy, for whch be 
was destiued trum his gradaation, twelve years ago; and the 
Ooerlin department of philosophy, in a recent circalar, of- 
fers the student thirty te:ms of study in that branch, uoder 
six professors. Tue work 1n Hebrew, resigned by President 
Bai:lantine, will be carried on by James A. Craig; Pn.D., 
who is called from a rimil:rcoairin LaneSeminary. Jchn 
R. Commons, of tne ’88, .wo years a student at Johos Hop- 
kins, and one year an instractor in Wesleyan University, 
Midaletown, Conn., returns to an associate p:ofessorship in 
political economy. Werrallo Waitney, class of ’87, after two 
years of study in Eastera universities, and a year’s profes- 
sorship in Fargo, becomes instructor in botany. The spa- 
cious Fimney mansion is now to be devoted to tne uses of the 
botanical department, doubtless upon the principle of the 
rotation of crops, it being assumed that the soil which pro- 
duced good tneology, will also bring forth good botany. A 
new course in science has been established, leading to the 
degree of BS, Tue Preparatory Department Las also been 
strengthened by the addition of several instructors, spe- 
cially trained, and it is proposed to place the department 
on a more independent and solid basis. 











...-At the annual meeting of the Brown University cor- 
poration, held September 3d, Dr. C, V. Caapin was ap- 
pointed director of the newly completed gymnasium, 
Frederick E. Parker, instructor of gymnastics, and F. T. 
Guild, registrar of the university. Uudergraduates wi'l be 
required to exercise four hours each week in the gymna- 
sium, The corporation accepted the Grand Army fellow- 
ship of $10,000 for advanced study in the college, and, after 
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much discussion, accepted the faculty’s report favorable to 
allowing women to take entrance examinations and receive 
certificates of their attainments. William Goddard was 
re-elected chancellor, and Arnold B, Chace treasurer. A 
resclution was adopted on the retirement of the Rev. Dr. 
Stockbridge, €xpressing the corporation’s appreciation of 
his long and useful services as a member of the board of 
trustees, a fellow of the university, secretary of the execu- 
tive committee, and registrar. The 124th year of the 
university will begin on September 16ch, and the number 
of students bids fair to be the largest in its bistory. More 
than one hundred have already applied for admission tu the 
freshman class. 


--»»Hope College, which has been renovated at a cost of 
$35 000, will be ready for occupation by the opening of the 
academic year. The astronomical observatory and the 
gymovasium will also be ready for use at that time. The 
museum has been doubled in capacity, the expense, 33 000, 
being borne by Prof. J. W. P. Jenks. A Y. M. C. A. build- 
ing will probably be erected within a year. 


....-At an adjourned meeting of the Board of Trustees of 
Hauwilton College, held at Utica September 3d, Horice B. 
Silliman, LL.D., of Cohoes, was elected to succeed the 
late president, Henry Darling. He has been a member of 
the Board of Trustees. The Y. M. C. A. building on Col- 
lege Hill was his gift, and he haz contributed largely to 
the funds of the institution. He was graduated from 
Union College in 1845, and has been a successful lawyer. 
Prof. Albro David Morrill, of Ohio University, at Attens, 
O., was chosen as the succe-sor of Prof. A. H. Chester, re- 
signed. The resignation of Prof. A. S. Hoyt, who is to 
occupy a chair in Auburn Theological Seminary, was 
accepted, and Prof. Cliston Scollard, who has been his 
assistant in the department of elocution, was advanced to 
his place. The assistant’s place was filled by the appoint- 
ment of Warren D. More, who was graduated from Hamil- 
ton in 1888. 


.... The Tuskegee, Ala., Normal and [ndustrial Institute 
opens its second decade September 7ih. A new black- 
smith shop, containing four forges, has been completed. 
Cassedy Industrial Hall is well under way, but is very 
mucnh in want of funds. 


.-..The fall session of Pennsylvania College at Gettys- 
burg, opened September 34, with morethan fifty members 
intne frsoman class and anumber of additions to the 
higher classes. The Preparatory Department has all its 
rooms occupied. 








Music. 
THE SUMMER ABROAD. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 





In Europe, iaterest fastened itself, of course, most con- 
spicuously upon the seventh Bayreuth Festival. The 
preparations were of the accustomed deliberation and care. 
Anenormous sale of tickets, far exceeding avy pr2vious 
demauds, assured the success, as a matter of finance and 
universal attendance, Everything promised a repetition of 
the artistic excellence and the public satisfaction of the six 
predecessors. But from the out-et of the Festival, May 19th, 
surprising disappointments trom the within-side and much 
sharp criticism from the public’s and the critic’s stand- 
point struck the world disagreeably. And there has been no 
material abatement of this, till the Festival’s close, August 
19:h. Without going into conflicting details or heeding those 
assertions that are plainly due to cliques, to prejudices con- 
mected with past Festivals, or against particular singers 
participating in this one, it issa‘e to draw these conclusions 
from the most trustworthy sources. First, the scheme of 
this Festival was not wisely laid out, especially with refer- 
ence to inc uding ** fannhaeuser.’’ Second, Mme. Wagner’s 
choice of new and inexperienced singers was hasty or un- 
wise in many sigaificant examples; while such older artists 
as Materna and Reichmann are now altogether past vocal 
acceptability. Third, Mme. Wagner has arbitrarily intro- 
duced certain details of stage management, dramatic ac- 
tion and so on quite inexpedient. Fourth, the Festival has 
seriously degenerated, by its universal popularity, toward 
being a money-making “Geschift.’’ Fifth, it has been 
overcrowded to great inconvenience, expense and discom- 
fort. Last, the artistic rehabilitation and future of Wag- 
ner’s scheme has been further prejudiced by the decision 
to hold a Festival in 1892—an extra one, so to say—espe- 
cially as one will take place in 1893, devoted to the Nibelua- 
gen Cyclus. 
In Salzburg, the centenary of the death of Mozart was 
commemorated by an interesting three-days’ festival in 
July, directed by Dr. Jabn, the noted Viennese condactor. 
In this a notable group of German and other artists took suc- 
cessive shares—including Bianca Bianchi, Marie Wilt, Mme. 
Essipcff, Rudolf Ferency, and others. The “Requiem” was 
sung in the stately Cathedral Church; and in the quaint 
little town theater, to which Mozart’s name adds such 
luster,a series of concerts and operatic performances, 
under some rather amusidg difficuities took place. The 
long holding-over of the Festival from the actual aani- 
versary of the composers’ death to summer-time en- 
abled the traveling public to be present at the pertorm- 
ances, and in spite of various inconveniences these ful- 
tilled their mission with much success, This summer has 
also seen advanced in Salzburg, the building of the mag- 
nificent new Festival Theater, to be dedicated by a Mozars 
Festival next summer. 
in July occurred the ‘ Tonkunstler Versammlung Alle- 
gemeinen des Deutschen Musickvereins,”’ in Berlin. From 
all portions of German-speaking Earope came important 
participants and many auditors. Among the novelties 
brought forward were a new Mass by Bruch; a remarkable 
Te Deum by Anton Bruckner; J. L. Nicoaé’s Symphony- 
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“Trojans’’ (selections), and some minor novelties. The 
Middle-Rhein Festival at Wiesbaden took its course July 
21st to 23d, the leadiog works brought forward being Han- 
del’s * Messiah,”’ Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony; and sundry 
liberal Wagner and Schumann programs were added 
thereto. In England has occurred the perfunctory but 
popular Handel Festival in the Crystal Palace, attended 
during its three days’ continuance by more than eighty 
thousand persons. Strong, still, is Handel’s hold over 
English musical taste and religious sentiment. The per- 
formance received some sharp criticism, however, and it is 
evident that the attitude of England toward Handel is 
slowly being modified, something that healthfully can 
come to pass. It is curious to nvute that the first singing 
of Handel’s ‘‘Israel in Exypt”’ in France occurred in July. 
Operatically the summer has offered little outside of 
tbe Bayreath Festival—the early-opening opera-houses of 
Germany not caring to produce noveltiesin August. In 
Eogland, Mr. Harris’s usual [talian season was balked at 
the last moment of Mr, de Lara’s oriental “Light of Asia,” 
of which good things were promised. ‘* Lohengrin” has 
actually been mounted and rehearsed for the Opéra in 
Paris, all official opposition at last giving way, and the 
work will be sung this month, itis to be hoped without any 
chauvinistic riot. Arrigo Boito has written a little further 
on that never-to-be- finished ** Nero.’”?’ The venerable Verdi 
has toyed with his new comicscore ‘‘Falstaff,” on which all 
the richer impresarios of Europe have set their minds. 
The fine score of *‘ The Cid,” not Massenet’s but Peter 
Cornelius’s (except so far as completed by other hands) 
took its place in the Munich repertory with great applause, 
as the season ended. Moriz Mozkowski is ficishing 
** Boabdil,” a score for Berlin. Carl Goldmark is re-writ- 
ing his disappointing ‘“‘ Merlin’’ for the same Royal Opera 
Hoase. Massenet is rapidly completing ‘“‘ Werther”’ for 
Vienna, where his *‘Manon Lescaut’? provedso great a 
success, Of other operatic scores little is now to be said. 
During the summer, the statement has appeared, interest- 
ing to many, that Grieg’s very popular ‘“‘ Peer Gynt’’ Suite 
has never been given outin entirety to any orchestra,by the 
Scandinavian composer, and that sundry new movements 
are to be expected presently from him, in reply to vari- 
ous urgent requests made as soon as the fact was divulged 
by him. 

Necrology sets down the deaths of the eminent German 
organist, Carl Haupt; of Francesco Faccio, the famous 
Italian conductor, for several months before his decease 
insane; of Henri Litolff, the French composer of August 
Vitu the Parisian musical critic; of a lady who, if nota 
musician, will be thought of in a musical connection— 
the English authoress of ‘“‘The First Viclin,’’ known as 
* Jessie Fotbergill’’; and of Baldwin Dahl, the Scandinz- 
vian composer and leader. Charles Gounod has been 
among the summer’s invalids, and appears to be in fail- 
ing health. 

The opening of Mme. Adelina Patti’s private theater io 
her castle at Craig-y-Nos; the announcement of a special 
and very elaborate Exhibition of the Progress of Musical 
and Dramatic Art, to occur next year in Vienna; and the 
statement that some sort of an ambitious international 
committee are considering a species of transplanted Bay- 
reuth Festival, for Milwaukee, in 1893 are also noteworthy 
matters of the warm weather’s interregnum now terminat- 
ing. 








Views of the Week. 


DOMESTIC. 


A REPORT from Uvalde, Tex., says that the train rob- 
bers whe ‘were thought to have escaped across the Rio 
Grande River with a sum said to be $20,000, which they se- 
cured from an express car on the Southern Pacific Raul- 
road, were met by a body of rangers who had been in pur- 
suit of them, and a battle took place. Thirteen of the rob- 
bere and two rangers were killed and several on both sides 
were wounded. Two men escaped and the rest fled. 


....A terrific storm prevailed on the Jersey Coast on 
September 5th. A schooner, Joaded with coal, was upset 
near the mouth of the Shrewsbury River. The crew 


escaped. 


....Representatives of the American Sabbath Union 
made argument before the World’s Fair Commission for 
the closing of the Fair on Sunday. 


....- Seven masked men stopped a Denver and Rio Grande 
train and robbed the express car of $3,600, 


....-The Prohibition Convention, at Albany, nominated 
J. W. Bruce for Governor and adjourned. 


....The Knights Templars of New York State met in 
Annual Couference at Saratoga. 


..-.The International Congress of Geologists adjourned 
to meet in Switzerland in 1894. 


....The Interstate Fair opened in Elmira, N. Y. 


FOREIGN. 


....The new cable connecting this country with South 
America was opened on September ist. The cable is con- 
trolled and owned exclusively by French capitalists, and 
extends from Santiago de Cuba to Mole St. Nicolas, Hayti, 
thence by cable to Puerto Piata, San Domingo, by land-line 
to San Domingo City, thence by cable to the Island of Cur- 
ecoa, in the Caribbean Sea, to La Guayra, Venezula, con- 
necting with the regular telegraph system; and from San 
Domingo to Martinique andthe French West Indies, thence 
to Cayenne, in French Guiana, and by cable to Vizue and 
Para, in Brazil, thus opening a short and direct route from 
the United States to Brazil and the eastern coast of South 
America, connecting with the Cuba submarine at Santiago 





Ode, “The Ocean”; Liszt’s “Graner” Mass; Berlioz’s 


-+..The merchants of the Government of Novgorod, as- 
sembled at the annual fair at Novgorod, resolved to peti- 
tion the Russian Government immediately to abolish the 
free-port system now in force in relation to the Amoor 
River, “‘ Black River,” in Eastern Asia, owing to the se- 
rious and injurious effect foreign competition in that sec- 
tion is having upon the home trade of Russia. 


----One of the most violent typhoons that has visited the 
Oriental seas for years, broke over Japan on August 16th. 
It is estimated that no fewer than two bundred and fifty 
lives were lost, mostly Chinese and Japanese sailors. The 
German vessel, ‘‘ Helene Rickmers,” was driven ashore from 
her anchorage, and thrown high and dry upon tbe bank. 
Twenty or thirty of her crew perished. 


-...The announcement has been made by Governor Am- 
brose Shea, of the Bahama Islands, that arrangements 
have been made for the laying of a cable from Jupiter In- 
let, on the Florida Coast, to Nassau, N. P., to be in work- 
ing order by December 20th. At Jupiter the cable will 
connect with the United States Government land wires to 
Jacksonville, Fla. 


....Grave troubles are reported at Ichang, on the Yang- 
Tse Kiang, in China. The houses of the :Kuropeans have 
been burned to the ground by the natives. The church and 
orphanage of the Sisters have also been destroyed. The 
French Minister is expected in Pekin soon, and it is be 
lieved that he will take severe and emphatic measures to 
secure an indemnity. 


....Eight members of the crew of the British steamer 
* Dunmurry,” of Belfast, from New York for Antwerp 
with grain, lost their lives on August 29th through the 
capsizing of the vesselin a hurricane. Captain McMarron, 
her commander, and the other nineteen survivors were 
landed at Halifax by the German oil-tank steamer, 
** Hanskurst.”’ 


....-Anotber Swiss railroad accident is reported, the third 
in a few months. This time an express train, entering the 
railroad station at Zurich, dashed into a train that was 
being shunted in order to let it pass. Four of the passen- 
ger cars of the train which was being shunted were 
wrecked and many passengers were injured. 


..-- The Victoria Legislature has passed the Federation 
Bill, at the same time adopting an amendment excluding 
New Zealand from the Federation. Tne New South Wales 
Legi:lature, by a vote of 61 to 47, has rejected a motion in 
favor of protective duties. 


...-The apnouncement was made that the Sultan has 
dismissed from office the Grand Vizier and President of 
the Council, Kiamil Pasha. I[t is thought probable that 
Djevad Pasha, Governor of the Island of Crete, will be 
Kiamil Pasha’s successor. 


....John Dominis, Prince Consort of Hawaii, died on 
August 26th, from a sudden attack of pneumonia. He 
was born in Scnensctady, N. Y., May 10th, 1832. His father 
was an Italian, his mother an American. 


....J. A. Chapleau, Canadian Secretary of State, is shown 
to be implicated in irregular transactions quite as deeply 
as his colleague Sir Hector Langevin. . 


.--.The restrictions placed on the importation of Ameri- 
ean pork into Germany were removed. 








POINTS FROM PULPIT AND PRESS. 


MEN who can do something are the human agency most 
needed in the Church. There is no lack of talkers. In every 
department of human sctivity except the Church this is the 
main test, and it will soon be the principal test in the Church 
too.- Canada Presbyterian. 
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....The parents who rear their sons in idleness are doing 
them an unspeakable harm. Every boy is entitled to know by 
actual experience what hard manual labor means, and to get 
the blessing that comes from toughened muscles and a sun- 
tanned skin.—Christian Advocate, Nashville. 


....1t is reported that when the Bishop of Peterboro, Eng- 
lavd, was ordained, recentiy, he rapped his pastoral staff on 
the door of the church for the purpose of exorcising all the evil 
spirits from the interior. Wili not somebody rap the Church of 
England hard enough to exorcise this spirit of medieval non- 
sense.—Northern Christian Advocate. 


....In the spirit of loyalty to Christ it may be one’s duty rad- 
ically to oppose the beliefs and practices of the church to which 
he belongs. Butit is no man’s duty to use the funds, that have 


been contributed for teaching the beliets and practices of the 
church, for hie own support in making the attack. The true 
prophet scorns tu touch a penny of such money.—The Watchman. 


... The greatest hindrance to a deeper piety with many Cbhris- 
tians is in the books they read. The prophets describe some of 
old time as feeding on “asnes,” and others as feeding on 


“ wind,” and it is to be feared the mental pabulum of some 
Christians is as poor diet as this, and oftenti mes the books 'hey 
read leave a moral taint which may never be overcome.—Chris- 
tian Inquirer. 


....God has before now helped to solve more than one hard 
problem by the discovery of gold miner. It was so in the his- 
tory of California; it may be so in the reported discovery of rich 
mioesin Utah. The peculiar features of Motmonism cannot 


thrive except inisolation. Every change which briags foreign 
—that 1s American—elements into its neignborhood helps on 
its sure decay.—The Congregationalist. 


....A wolf got astray last week in New York, and was pre- 
sumed to be wandering about the city and putting the lives of 
our fellow-citizens in peril. The fact afforded the secular press 
the opportunity for a prominentitem. From time immemorial, 


we have had a roaring lion going about our streets seeking whom 
he may devour, and the secular press is very quiet about it, and 
so are the lion's victims.—The rver. 


...-If health can be restored by faith alone without means, 
why is anybody ili? Our wonder is that anybody has the influ- 
enza, and still more tLat anybody dies. Heaith without medi- 
cine naturally leads to nourishment withoat food, and decency 
without clothes. We shall then know all about Bethshan with- 
out reading books. This is silly, but it is also mischievous. To 





system in the United States and to Europe. 


de Cuba, and with the Western Union and American cable 


to create unbelief.—CHAnzes H, 8: 


more than God has prom je to secure disappointment, 
PURGEON, 
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POLITICS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 


Tue three States of Ohio, New York and Pennsylva- 
nia will occupy a large place in the political horizon 
this fell, Ohio is the theater of a most vigorous cam- 
paign, with the brightest of prospects for McKinley and 
the Republican Party. In New York neither party has 
nominated its ticket yet, and there is an uncertainty as 
to the outcome of the approaching party conventions 
that adds greatly to the interest of the situation. There 
is a sharp contest between the Hijll and Cleveland fac- 
tions in the Democratic Party, with a possibility of the 
formation of a third faction with Lieutenant-Governor 
Jones as leader. In Pennsylvania both parties have 
put their candidates into the field for minor State offices 
and have set forth their views as to the issues on which 
the canvass will be made in elaborate platforms, 

Public attention will be given to the campain in Pcnn- 
sylvania for several reasons, First, because of the re- 
markable political revolution last fall which resulted in 
the election of a Democratic governor in one of the 
stanchest Republican States in the Union. Second, be 
cause .of the ‘Bardsley criminalities and the use the 
Democratic Party proposes to make ofthem. Third, be- 
cause Senator Quay, a discredited leader, has announced 
his intention to be *‘on deck” and take a hand in the 
contest. . Fourth, because of the possible bearing of the 
Republican victory on the renomination of President 
Harrison. 

We do not suppose that the failure of the Republican 
ticket in Pennsylvania this fall, remarkable as a second 
consecutive Republican defeat would be, would in any 
wise make doubtful the place of the Keystone State in 
the Presidential campaign next year. We do not under- 
stand that Pennsylvania is one whit less Republican to- 
day than she was when she elected Governer Beaver, 
or when she rolled up such a tremendous majority 
for President Harrison, The result last year was 
a Republican protest against Republican managers, 
Senator Quay in particular. The Democratic hope of 
success lies in the success of last year, and in the hope 
that somehow an issue can be made of the Bardsley 
peculations against the party which elected Bardeley, 











To this end they have nominated good men, and have 
adopted a platform which, with great rhetorical shrewa- 
ness, develops the Bardley rascalities with cumulative 
and climactic force. It is Bardsley from beginning to 
end, and ecarcely anything else. Bardsiey was a Repub- 
lican, Bardsley was a thief. Bardsley, a Republican 
elected by Republican votes, stole from the city, the 
county,the State. Bardsley, a Republican, was permitted 
to steal by the Republican Auditor-General. Bardsley, 
a Republicin,was permitted to hold a large tum of State 
money by the Republican State Treasurer. It was the 
Republican Party that elected these men, therefore ‘* we 
arraign and condemn the Republican Party of Peunsyl- 
vania for electing” such mep. This is the way the 
platform runs, and it would seem that the Democratic 
Party felt compelled to stake all its chances of success 
in November on Bardsley. It conspicuously turns its 
back on all other questions. It dismisses the Tariff and 
the Silver and Pension questions to empbasize Bardsley 
as an issue. 

But is Bardsley an issue? He was elected as a Repub- 
lican, it is true. * That he proved to be a great scoundrel 
is equally true. But who defends him? Nobody. He is 
a convict serving a tifteen years’ sentence in State prison. 
The Republican Convention denounced him, and nobody 
affirms that he was serving his party when he stole, or 
that he stole for anybody but John Bardsley. Nor is it 
alleged that he was a man of bad record when elected. 
On the contrat y, he was known as *‘ Honest Joon.” Tne 
worst that can be said is that those who voted for bim 
were deceived by him. Since neither Bardsley nor Bards- 
leyism is defended by the R2publican Party, but both are 
condemned, it is hard to see how the Democratic Party 
can make a real issue out of them. It is nothing, of 
course, but an ad captandum vulgus cry. 

All the same, it will have a certain effect, particu- 
larly if Senator Quay and some of his allies are promi- 
nent in the conduct of the Republican canvass. Some 
are always influenced by the cry, *‘ Stop thief.” For 
this reason an old-time Republicin victory cannot rea- 
sonably be expected. The result is at present in doubt, 
and will probably remain so until the close of the cam- 
paign. 

A Republican defeat or an insignificant Republican 
majority would have a disastrous effect on the scheme 
which Quay and Cameron, par nobile fratrum, are siid 
to have concerted ‘o prevent the renomination of Presi- 
dent Harrison. We should like to see such a result as 
would discredit these two men as thoroughly in their 
own State as they are in the nation. If a Democratic 
victory would do this, then a Democratic victory would 
be a service to the Republican Party, if not to the State. 
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THE CHURCH’S TERM-TIME. 


A GREAT many of our churches take a vacation in the 
summer. lt is impossible to keep the activities and en- 
tbusiasms of the organized church in full exercise all 
through the hot months, The summer is the time of 
absence and change aud rest. In short, it is the vacation 
period for churches as well as scbools, and properly so. 

But the time when the children come back to school 
is the time when the parents come back to their churches, 
The month of September brings back the teachers to 
their terms, and the pastors also. The pews fill up now. 
The Sunday-schools, which were interrupted or thinned, 
now come back to their regular attendance. The 
cburches’ term-time has begun, 

The first thing a school has to do when the term be- 
gins is to arrange the classes and the work. The school 
bas to be systematized ; the scholars must be put into 
classes; studies must be arranged and assigned to each 
pupil, the hours of recitation fixed, so that each child 
shall know just what he has todo, A teacher that does 
not do this has no right in the schoolroom. His school 
will be a farce and a mob. The scholars will learn 
nothing. 

What would be the parallel to such an unmethodical, 
chaotic school? It would be a church whose pastor re- 
turned, opened the doors at the regular hours on Sun- 
day and Wednesday evening, told the people to come, 
preached his sermon, gave his lecture, let who would 
talk and pray, and sent them home, 

Bat this is not an unfair picture of the way in which 
not a few of our churches are directed, Is it strange 
that they report only one or two conversions in the 
year, and perbaps none? 

The first duty of the minister at the opening of the 
church year is to lay his plans and find out what he 
wants todo. Let him call together his spiritual and his 
temporal advisers, separately or otherwise. Let them 
freely consult, and, after prayer and conference, lay 
down a program for the work of the church term. It 
will be a program which will have to be intrusted to 
different persons, or committees, to carry out. There 
will be certain work for the Sunday-school, a certain 
amount of labor to bring scholars into the classes, certain 
money to be raised for library and Christmas entertain- 
ment, certain special and definite labor for the spiritual 
good of the scholars; and for all this certain persons, 
definitely assigned, must be responsible. Perhaps the 
church has a hard struggle to get along. Suggestions 
may be made to the minister how he can make the ser- 
vices more attractive and useful, and those he should 











consider and study carefully, with a ready mind to ac- 
cept improvements in services, or in manner of preach- 
ing. It may be neceseary to take pains to draw in those 
who are rot regular attendants anywhere; then this 
should be attended to, planned for, organized; for it will 
not do it itself. There may be a financial deficit to be 
raised or to be prevented. For this subscriptions or en- 
tertainments, or a new system of collection must be 
arranged. Let it be understood that there must be a 
business like way of attending to the Lord’s work as 
truly as of attending toa school or ashop. And this is 
first the minister’s work. He is paid todoit. Itis his 
business, his profession; ke has nothing else to do, and 
he must take the lead in plans, and do it just now, and 
get all the advice out of his willing workers that he 
can, Begin this week. 


UNIFORM STATE LAWS. 


IF it be desirable to have uniform State laws on any 
subject it might at first blush seem that the best way to 
secure this result would be by an amendment to the 
Constitution which would put such asubject within the 
power of Congress; but this is far from being self-evi- 
dent. There are subjects now on which Congress has a 
right to legislate but for which no time has yet been 
foynd, and which have been left to the action of the 
States themselves. 

There is nosubject on which uniform legislation is 
more desirable than marriage and divorce; and yet an 
effort to secure a constitutional amendment for that 
end would almost certainly fail, and ought to fail, be- 
cause the Federal jurisdiction of marriage and divorce 
implies the absorbing eventually uf all the powers inci- 
dental to the subject, including family relations, prop- 
erty relations of husband and wife, guardianship of 
minors,custody and maintenance of children, legitimacy, 
and, in fact, everything that goes under the title of 
domestic relations, and much more. It is evident that 
the States will never permit this; and that the same diffi- 
culty exists with national action on wills, probate, 
insolvency, notarial certificates, commercial paper, ac- 
knowledgment of deeds and kindred matters on which 
uniformity is desirable, but which must remain in the 
hands of the State Legislatures unless we are to have an 
absolutely centralized Government, 

What we are specially interested in is uniform Jegis- 
lation on marriage and divorce; and with that end in 
view we have welcomed very warmly the action taken 
by the State of New York in appointing a commission 
to confer with similar commissions, to be appointed by 
other States in the interest of uniform legislation. We 
may not have stuted the fact that five other States have 
already appointed such commissions—Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey and Delaware. 
Additional commissions will undoubtedly follow at the 
next winter sessions. These commissions have been 
largely the result of the labors of members of the Amer- 
ican Bar Association, That Association is now devoting 
a very large part of its work to securing the needed leg- 
islation for thisend. The report of the Committee on 
Uniform State Laws, presented at the Boston meeting 
and written by Judge Lyman D. Brewster, of Connecti- 
cut, is an extremely interesting document, and calls 
attention to the constant and gross waste of labor and 
money by bench and bar and suitors, and the substantial 
denials of justice coming from such uncertainty of the 
law, which Burke aptly describes as ‘‘ the essence of 
tyravpy.” This report, as an illustration of the curious 
and confusing differences of the laws of the States, 
makes a pertial comparison of the laws of New York 
and Connecticut—neighboring States bound in the 
closeet business relations. The following paragraph is 
so interesting that we quote it: 





‘On the subjects of Wills, Negotiable Instruments and 
legal procedure, the other New England States differ more 
widely from New York than does Connecticut. We find 
that in New York, a marriage ceremony, if ceremony it cat 
be called, is valid without the aid of clerical or civil officer; 
in Connecticut itis not. New York limits absolute divorce 
to one cause; Connecticut invites discontent byeight. New 
York has two kinds of divorce; Connecticut one. In New 
York property descends, so to speak, from child to parent 
in preference to brotheror sister; Connecticut favors frater- 
nal rather than parental heirship, and the whole law of 
dower, courtesy, perpetuities, and ancestral estate in the two 
States is entirely different. New York requires two wit- 
nesses to a will; Convecticut three. New York abolishes 
common law trusts and powers, except as defined by statute; 
Connecticut retains them. New York allows preferences 
in insolvency assignments; Connecticut treats all general 
creditors alike. How a notarial seal, especially from over 
the border, is proved as such in New York, is known only to 
New York lawyers, if it is to them; in Connecticut the seal 
proves itself. A deed in New York must have a seal, but 
only one witness; in Connecticut a scroll will answer for a 
seal, but two witnesses are necessary. As for commercial 
law, from the liability of common carriers, to the indorse- 
ment of notes in blank, from Chattel Mortgage to the doc- 
trine of ‘ Retention of Possession a badge of fraud,’ great 
diversity exists in the laws of the twe adjoining common- 
wealths. While in the conductof a suit at law, Connecticut 
allows an initial attachment on service of process in all 
caze3; in New York the raleis to wait until final judgment 
before touching the debtor’s property. And while in New 
York the right of trial by jury remains inviolate; in Con- 
necticut, the corporation or other_defendant can take the 
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question of the amount of damages from the jurv and try 
it to the court, by a simpledemurrer. innocently so called.” 

Now this difference can be paralleled in the marriage 
laws of all the States. What is marriage and divorce 
in one State is not marriage or divorce in another. A 
child is legitimate in one State, and the same child ille- 
gitimate and cannot inherit property in another. The 
report, which was unanimously adopted, says that no 
other subject is more important for the administration of 
justice; and the Association unanimously recommended 
the passage by each State, and by Congress for the Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia, of an act similar to 
those passed by these States for the promotion of uni- 
form State laws. This is a matter-which requires time; 
but a good beginning has been made, and on the whole 
it is better that such legislation should be secured by 
concurrent action of the States maintaining their indi- 
vidual jurisdiction than by putting a heavier burden 
upon the National Government. 


> 


THE ARMY CANTEEN. 


WE call special attention to an article this week by an 
Omaha, (Neb.) editor, on the Army Canteen. He makes 
statements which are extremely strong, and which he 
tells us are supported by the testimony and experience 
of reputable army officers who are earnestly opposed to 
the system. If the facts are as he has given them, the 
Canteen is an abomination and ought to be suppressed. 

The Canteen is a system, the purpose of which is pro- 
fessedly to get rid of the unpopular and hateful class of 
army sutlers, and substitute for them the more economi- 
cal device of a co-operative store. In the language of 
the Regulations of the War Department: 

“‘ Canteens may be established at military posts for sup- 
plying the troops at moderate prices with such articles as 
may be deemed necessary for their use, entertainment and 
comfort; also for affording them the requisite facili- 
ties for gymnasium exercises, billiards and other proper 
games.’”’ **A well-kept lunch counter supplied with as 
great variety of eatables as circumstances permit is also 
required as an essential feature of a good Canteen.”’ 

Companies, or squads of soidiers, may take part in or- 
ganizing a Canteen; and, after paying its debts in mak- 
ing its first purchases, all profits revert to the subscri- 
bers. 

The great charge Mr, Blackburn makes against the 
Army Canteen is that it is no better or no worse than an 
ordinary saloon. He says that soldicrs are detailed to 
attend to it, and ‘‘ assigned to the high-toned business of 
drawing corks, pouring out beer and whisky, and wait- 
ing upon officers and men who patronize the military 
saloon,” while ‘‘a trooper or infantry-man is relieved 
from camp routine, and he cleans the cuspidors, washes 
bottles and glasses, scrubs the floor, and otherwise de- 
votes his time to keeping the post * doggery ’ as present- 
able as possible for officers and men,” And he sums up 
the infamy of the whole matter, if his indiciment is 
correct, as follows: 





“Itis probable that one full regiment of the regular 
United States Army is inthe saloon business at the ex- 
pense and on behalf of the Government.” 


Mr. Blackburn calls a Canteen a ‘‘ whisky shop,” 
‘‘the official army saloon,” ‘a declaration that drunk- 
enness and debauchery are unavoidable among disci- 
plined men, an open door with an officer standing be- 
fore it to encourage his men to partake freely of 
intoxicants.” Now the question is a question of fact. 
We turn to the Canteen Regulations, and we read as 
follows: 

«©3929. The sale or use of ardent spirits or wines in Can- 
teens is strictly prohibited ; but the commanding officer is 
authorized to permit light beer to be sold therein by the 
drink, on week days, and in a room used for no other pur- 
pose . . whenever he is satisfied that the giving to the 
men the opportunity of obtaining such beverage within 
the post limits has the effect of preventing them from 
resorting for strong intoxicants to places without such 
limits, and tends to promote temperance and discipline 
among them. _ The practice of what is kaown as ‘treating’ 
must not be permitted.” 


Now we judge from Mr. Blackburn’s article, which is 
definite in its statements, that the Regulations of the 
War Department are not observed,and that in many 
cases the Canteen has degenerated into a mere saloon 
in which other beverages besides light beer are sold and 
in which soldiers become so grossly intoxicated that they 
are incapacitated for their duties, and that such exces- 
sive drinking is more or less encouraged by the officers 
for the purpose of making the Canteen a financial suc- 
cess, We should like to receive further information on 
this point from Mr. Blackburn or from others. We 
utterly ditbelieve in even a beer saloon; but a whisky 
saloon is decidedly worse and would not be tolerated by 
those who would endure a beer saloon in which treat- 
ing was not permitted. We trust that so long as we 
must have Canteens, the War Department will carefully 
see toit that its license is not abused. 


> 


THE carrying of mails from Japan to England via San 
Francisco and New York in twenty-one days, is a rec- 
ord-breaking feat which, witfthe wonderfal improve- 
ments being made in the speed of ocean steamships will, 
doubtless, be often repeated. 











CANADA’S CENSUS. 


THERE was great surprise and disappointment when 
the results of the Eleventh Census gave us only 68,000,- 
000. instead of the 65,000.000 or 66 000 000 we hoped for 
and fully expected. In the face of the fact of an un- 
precedented immigration, a most prosperous decade, 
with no disasters to reduce population by death or emi- 
gration, it was hard to believe that our net gain in ten 
years was only at the rate of 24.86 per cent., or fully five 
per cent, less than the increase reported in the previous 
decade. The first impulse was to discredit the count; 
but it soon appeared, at least to fair-minded persons, 
that there was no sufficient ground for believing that the 
count was imperfect to an unusual degree. It should be 
borne in mind that absolute perfection cannot be claimed 
for statistics of any kind. What, then, was the expla- 
nation of our decline in rate of increase, with an enor- 
mous immigration to help the gruwth of the decade? It 
was this, as given by the Superintendent of Ceneus, Mr. 
Porter: 

“The general law governing the increase of population 
is, that when not disturbed by extraneous causes, such as 
war, pestilence, immigration, emigration, etc., increase of 
population goes on at a continually diminishing rate.” 
The Civil War diminished the birthrate, and this dim- 
inution was followed by an increase, and this increase 
has been further complicated by increase of immigra- 
tion. We have not yet, therefore, reached a settled, 
normal rate of increase. 

The Census of Canada, the results of which have just 
been announced, has given great disappointment to 
Canadians; it falls far short of what was generally ex- 
pected. Instead of 7,000,000, which our neighbor confi- 
dently looked for as the result of natural increase and 
increase by an unusually heavy immigration, she has 
less than 5,000,000, whivh indicates a net gain in the 
decade, ending in 1891, of less than halfa million. The 
percentage is only 11.52, or somewhat less than half 
our own, which we have been considering as much 
smaller than it ought to have been. The gain 
in Canadian population in the decade preceding 
the present was 17.31 percent. There, is consequently, 
a falling off in the last decade of nearly six per cent. 
Chis is very humiliating to Canadians, and if it does 
pot suggest the failure of their policy to direct immi- 
gration to their great Western provinces,it must raise the 
question whether it is within the range of possibilities 
to develop a stropg and prosperous nation above our 
Northern frontier. Canada has contracted an enormous 
debt in the effort to unite the Atlantic and Pacific 
provinces and fill the rich country lying between with 
alerge population; but the outcome is so far b+ low ex- 
pectation that discouragement must be the first and 
dominant feeling. But an examination of the returns 
shows that the bulk of the half million increase is chiefly 
due to this very policy. What would have been the result 
if this effort at development had not been undertaken? 
The more thickly settled Eastern provinces have done 
little more than hold theirown. The Maritime Prov- 
inces have added only 1.17 per cent. to their population 
in the past ten years, and the increase in the-provinces 
of Quetec and Ontario has been considerably less than 
two percent. The percentage of increase in Manitoba 
is 148, Even this, large as it ie, is much smaller than 
the increase reported within our own borders by our 
new Northwestern States. 

Woat is the explanation of Canada’s slow growth? It 
is quite clear to us. It is Canada’s geographical exten 
sion and her contiguity to the Uaited States. It is but 
astep across the border, and Canadian immigration has 
poured into our New England and our Northwestern 
States in an almost uuintermittent stream. Our country 
has latitude as well as longitude, and represents therefore 
a variety of climates. Every section contributes some- 
thing to the general prosperity, and we have a power of 
production and a market unequaled. Canada and Ca- 
padians have here a larger outlook than they have in 
their own long but narrow borders. They cannot for a 
moment compete with us, and their interests will not 
suffer them to be hostile to us. 

No fact, to our mind, so clearly indicates the wisdom 
of the union of Canada and the United States as the re- 
sult of the Canadian Census. Our aims, our interests, 
our hopes are one, and so in good time may our coun- 
tries be. 


_ 


Cditorial Ustes. 


THERE are some unusual attractions in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT this week. First and chief among them is a delight- 
ful poem by John G. Whittier, gracious, beautiful and 
Christian. This is followed by poems by William Hayes 
Ward, Bernard McEvoy and Josephine Pollard. Another 
special attraction this week is the first of a number of arti- 
cles by the late Sidney Lanier of an exquisite, critical char- 
acter. They were prepared to be used in his last course of 
lectures in Johns Hopkins; and he had intended to edit 
them for a book, but died before his purpose was accom- 
plished. We have had several articles on James Russell 
Lowell], and welcome yet another by his friend Edward Ev- 


erett Hale. T. W. Blackburn attacks the Army Canteen; 











Edmund Gosse tells of an almost forgotten writer in the 
last century; Mr. Merwin-Marie Snell discusses the Phi- 
losopby of Prayer; James Payn gives more of his English 
Notes; Dr. Henry Hayman concludes his Ethical Vindica- 
tion of the Pentateuch; Countess von Krockow describes 
Berlin in Summer; Dr. A. P. Happer explains the troubles 
in Chiva; Miss Susan Hayes Ward describes some late ac- 
quisitions of art tapestry; and A. Tolman Smith gives an 
account ef the late sciertific meetings in Washington. 
The stories are by Lew Vanderpoole, Chas. L. Hildreth and 
Helen E. Smith. 


WE cannot really say that the Louisiana religious papers 
are wrong on the subject of the lottery. Their position is 
ell right, and yet it lscks emphasis in many cases. There is 
an appearance asif the papers were rather satisfied with 
putting themselves on record and didn’t wish to dotco 
much hurt or too much good by hammering away at the 
lottery. May we suggest to them that if their better men 
are, as we know, combined and earnest and have sent their 
agents North to secure sympathy, it would be well for them 
to remember that line upon live, precept upon precept, 
blow upon blow, is the rule for them at home. We don’t 
like to take up a copy of a Presbyterian, or Methodist, or 
Bapt'st paper, printed in New Orleans, and find not ove 
word in it on the most important moral question that can 
come before their people. We know very well what a 
tremendously strong hold the Lottery has upon those who 
ought to be the best people of Louisiana. We know how 
the most distinguished lawyers have been subsidized, those 
belonging to the best families and the best churches. We 
know how the lottery gives money to churches ard to 
benevolent purpores. We know how sbrewdly and devil- 
ishly it works, how it puts on the garb of an angel of Jight; 
but that is just the reason why it should be exposed and 
denounced and the Lord’s curse put upon it, not once or 
twice, but all the time, and with repeated and accumulated 
empbasis. There must be nothing half-hearted in this 
fight down in Louisiana, certainly among our religious 
people. And here we wish to say a word for our colored 
Christian brethren. We do not know how true it is, but it 
is claimed that now probably a majority of the white voters 
of the State could be secured against the lottery, but it is 
feared that the money of the lottery will buy the colored 
voters. Awhile ago the lottery men were demanding that 
the Negroes should be kept out of the question; that this 
was a white man’s question. But it looks now as if they 
would be talking the other way soon. We would urge 
upon all who have any control of public opinion among 
the Negroes of Louisiana to use it to the farthest extent so 
as to bring the force of public opinion upon all Negroes 
who attend any church or wish to have any standing amorg 
their own people, to prevent them from being purchased by 
what is the most corrupt and abominable syadicate of siu 
that has for many years attempted to control the govern- 
ment of any of our States. 


WE give elsewhere an account of the hearing granted to 
representatives of the American Sabbath Union and other 
bodies, by the World’s Fair Commission, concerning the 
question of Sunday closing. It does not indicate what 
the probable outcome will be, but telegraphic dispatches 
quote both General Howard and Colonel Shepard as ex- 
pressing very sanguive views. We wish we could believe 
with the Jatter that the matter is already practically set- 
tled, and that it is ‘‘almost certain that the gates of the 
Exposition will be closed on Sunday.” It isa bopeful sign 
that the lady managers are strongly in favor of Sunday 
closing. With this influence steadily operating and with 
the impression made by the addresses of President Patton 
and others, the jriends of Sunday clesing have a right to 
feel encouraged. But they must not lose sight of the ques- 
tion fora moment. Any relaxation of opposition to Sun- 
day opening would give the active advocates of that policy 
an opportunity they would be quick to use. So much is 
involved in the right decision of this question that every 
possible argument and influence should be used to secure ~ 
it. 


CHINESE demonstrations against missionary property in 
the interior provinces continue to be reported. It is the 
Catholic missions which have suffered in the more recent 
as well as the earlier riots, and the French Minister, who 
assumes all the Pope’s diplomatic work in the Celestial 
Empire, has a long list of grievances to be redressed. All 
the evidence goes toshow that the rioters are instigated by 
the educated classes, as indicated in the Emperor’s decree, 
which we have published in fall. Astothe purpose of the 
literati, shrewd observers are inclined to believe that it is to 
foment a rebellion ugainst the present dynasty by multi- 
plying internal troubles and complications. The imperial 
decree is as emphatic in asserting the right of the mission- 
aries to be protected 1n the propagation of Christianity as 
could be desired. It is also sufficiently condemnatory of 
the rioting, threatening punishment, and promising 
prompt reparation, that it has not had the looked-for ef- 
fect, would seem to indicate that the reports of disaffec- 
tion among the literati and office-holders is well founded. 
Misrule and corruption are said to be widespread in China, 
and to have weakened the authority of the Government 
over the masses. The well known missionary, Griffith 
John, in a recent letter dated Han-Kan, in the Province of 
Hah-peh, where the outbreaks have occurred, expresses the 
opinion that the source of the present troubles in China is 
the Province of Honan, which lies to the south of Huh-peh. 
He says: 

“During these eight years a perfect stream of the vilest 
pamphlets and placards have been pouring into this and other 
provinces from Honan. The Roman Catholics are charged with 
unutterable abominations, and Christianity itself is spoken of 
as inculcating impurities and atrocities of the foulest kind. 
Year by year this literature has grown in magnitude and viru- 
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lence; and that which is now circulating among the people of 
this valley is by far the most inflammatory of any I have ever 
seen.” 

He says the attention of the Government has been called te 
the defiant position of Honan, but nothing has been dove. 
He quotes the following from one of the placards distribu- 
ted widely in Honan: 

** Moreover, a large number of men, in whom both skill and 
courage are combined, should be secretlv engaged; and, baving 
been liberally supplied with traveling expenses, they must be 
sent to patrol the watercourses and highways; should they 
come across a foreign devil, they must act as may be most ex- 
pedient in the circumstances, and rob him of his money, or 
strip him of his clothes, or deprive him of food, or cut off his 
ears and nose.” 

Other residents of Central China express the opinion that 
all tbis is not directed against missionaries simply, but is 
designed to stimulate an uprising against the Government. 


ApouT fifty doctors attended the banquet of the Practi- 
tioners’ Club in Chicago last week, and discussed Dr. 
Keeley and his bichloride of gold cure for drunkenness, 
This has now come to be an important subject, and de- 
serves careful consideration. It was generally admitted 
that the cures were numerous and real, altho there was 
some difference as to whether they were produced by the 
medical or psychological treatment. The editor of the Phila- 
delphia Medical Times and Register and the editor of the 
Chicago Medical Recorder both said, that, so far as they 
could learn, the Keeley cure did all that was claimed for it, 
and they reported cases that came under their knowledge. 
Several apparently genuine cases of cure have come under 
our observation. We think, however, that the physicians 
of the Practitioners’ Club were right in their contention 
that Dr, Keeley ought not to hold the composition of the 
medicine which he injects, ‘ bichloride of gold,” a secret. 
Some expressed the opinion that there was no gold in it at 
all, but that it might contain strychnia, atropin and bel- 
ladonna, There is a Bichloride of Gold Club in Chicago 
composed of men who have gone through the treatment at 
Dwight, lll., and who, therefore, believe that dipsomania 
can be cured, and whose effort it is to send others to 
Dwight for cure. They have twenty patients there now. 

One of the most curious, not to say painful aspects of 
tbe Jewish persecution and exodus is the unwillingness of 
other countries to receive them. We have heard reports of 
protest from Turkey and the Argentine Republic, but the 
most surprising is the protest of the organized Jewish 
workmen in this city last Friday night. Cooper Union 
was crowded last Friday night with Jews, members of 
various United Hebrew Trades, led by the Jacket Makers’ 
Union. They declare that the Russian Jews brought by 
the Hirsch Fund have been put in factories where they are 
taught to do some single branch of work, such as waking 
buttonholes or sleeves, and their unpaid labor has been 
used to cut down the price of other labor, so that wages 
have fallen, in some cases, from eighteen to ten dollars. 
They passed a resolution asking Mr. Hirsch to take back 
bis millions, as they were actually used “‘to increase the 
misery of the workers in America’? Now this is a very 
sad condition of things. What shall the poor Russian ex- 
iles do? Turkey has just sent back fifty families that 
came to Palestine. Their own co-religionists and fellow- 
Ru-sians are warning them back from our shores. But 
they must go somewhere, and the only thing to do is to 
welcome them, make the best of it, suffer the disadvan- 
tages, or reduce them to the least figure. Weshould not 
thiuk the Hirsch Relief Committee needed to do anything 
that would cut dowu prices, except after the immigrants 
have been instructed and introduced to the competitions 
of trade. Certainly their unpaid apprentice labor should 
not be made to compete with other labor, any more than 
prison labor. But atany rate the refugees must not be met 
with such selfish exclusien. That would be neither Chris- 
tian nor Jewish. 

LAST week we recorded the complete victory of the Con- 
gressiovalists in Chile. This week we are glad to add that 
Balmaceda has fled, and there is no opposition anywhere to 
the victorious Junta. More than this, the army is being 
rapidly dispersed,and peace is restored. The lawless elements 
have been kept in substantial control, except that anumber 
of houses of Balmaceda’s partisans were looted and burned 
before General Canto’s soldiers could be brought up from 
Valparaiso. ln a few days everything will go on as before. 
The Congressional party bas had the general sympathy of 
Americans, and the active help of the Eoglish in Chile; but 
we regret tosee that there has arisen a strong feeling in 
Caile that the American Minister, Mr. Egan, sympathized 
strongly with Balmaceda, and that his influence turned our 
Government against the party that has proved successful. 
We are glad to see that the special dispatches to The New 
York Herald, which has distioguished itself in getting the 
earliest and fullest news, state that the charges of 
partisanstiip are unfounded, and Mr. Egan has the confi- 
dence of ail,sides. Nevertheless, we shall not be surprised 
to learn of bis beiug recalled. At present it looksas if Eng- 
lish trade would be helped by the revolution, if we may 
call it such; bat the extraordinary act of the British naval 
officer in doing express busiaoess for Balmacda aud carry 
ing off the national treasure will have to be explained 
and apologized for. 


THERE has been, during the past week, quite a warlike 
flurry from Turkey. The permission given to Russia, on 
the truculent demand of that Government, to allow semi- 
warships, transports conveying stores, etc., to go through 
the Dardanelles in violation of the treaty, has excited Eng- 
land, Germany, Austria and Italy; but no vigorous action 
seems to have been taken. France, of course, sides with 
Rassia, and Turkey canoot say No to Russia unless she 
kaows she cao depeni oa Eagiaad and the Dreibund. One 
would naturally taink that it was this that has led to the 
dismissal of the Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha: but every 














other conceivable reason is assigned. Some say it is be- 
eause the Sultan is angry to find that the rebels in Arabia 
have been allowed to get arms. Others say it is because the 
demands for indemnity have apprized the Sultan that 
brigandage is quite too open and uprepressed. The last 
report makes it that Kiamil was engaged in a plot to de- 
pose the Sultan, and that be has been imprisoned. The 
last story is the most unlikely, and may be true. The ap- 
pointment of the Governor of Crete, as his successor, will 
not be a very agreeable piece of news to the Sultan’s Chris- 
tian snbjects. Jevad Pasha has been the best hated gov- 
ernor Crete has had, and has been accnsed by the Greeks 
of the most arbitrary government of tbat island, treating 
it as if under martial law, and imprisoning and punishing 
people at his own sweet will. He will make an energetic 
Vizier if he carries his Creton policy to the Grand Porte. 





....At the very time when the new regulations devised 
by Secretary Tracy puttinz the navy yards ona civil service 
footing, and thus abolishing an evil of long standing, and 
when all the world recognizes the vast improvement made 
under the present-administration in our navy. comes the 
New York Times with a curious editorial headed ** A 
Great Navy Scandal.” It begins by pointing the moral 
that personal animosities have in the history of the past 
ruined many a brilliant campaign, and then proceeds to 
develop the matter of the scandal out of the charge that 
the ‘‘ Navy Department has addressed itself to the task of 
destroying the morale of the navy,’’ The fact which gives 
occasion to all this is simply that the commander-in chief 
of the North Atlantic fleet was not placed in charge of the 
‘squadron of evolution,’’ which has afforded a very pleas- 
ant display on our coast the past few weeks. The article 
reads like a burlesque: but it is printed in sober earnest. 
It is of such stuff as this that attacks on the present Ad- 
ministration are made. An Administration that can only 
be attacked in this way must be regarded as pretty invul- 
nerable. 


....One does not get an adequate idea of the amount and 
passion of Whittier’s antislavery poems from the inade- 
quate collection of them under the title of “‘ Voices of Free 
dom,” in the ** Household Edition of Whittier’s Poems.” 
We have just looked in vain for that dramatic poem of his 
in which he represents a runaway slave woman chased by 
her master into a church. The minister believes in the 
curse of Canaan, and immediately gives her up with the 
words, as we remem ber them: 


* Of course, we recognize your right, 
To hold and work ard whip her: 
There, Deacon, throw that polyglot 
Before the wench and trip her.” 


Somehow the Hunkers of that day thought Whittier and 
Lowell impudent. 


....A Kansas mob, wearing white masks, undertook last 
week to inculcate paternal reverence in a boy of seven- 
teen, who had successfully resisted his father’s attempt to 
punish him, and had turned and savagely attucked bis 
father and mother and sister. The white-maskers s"rapped 
the lad to a fence and gave him a hundred lashes, and ex- 
horted him to be more respectful to his parents. Itis to 
be hoped that he will be, but the way taken with him was 
not calculated to inspire reverence for established authori- 
ty. If the boy wickedly defied and trampled on parental 
authority, the maskers defied and trampled on the authori- 
ty of law, and taught the boy, by their example, that brute 
force is superior to statute. He who would inculcate respect 
for parental authority, must not begin by himself violating 
civil law. 


..»» While a mass meeting of Jewish workmen in this 
city is protesting against the importation of Russian Jews 
to compete with labor, The Jewish Messenger has aremark- 
able article entitled ‘‘ Our Ghetto,” describing the squalor 
and filth of the crowded Russian quarter in Essex Street in 
this city. The article concludes: 


“These people have a just claim upon our purses and sympa- 
thies, but it must rest with us to decide upon the manner of ex- 
pressing our feelings and displaying our interest in their behalf. 
They must be Americanized in spite of themselves, in the mode 
to be prescribed by their friends and benefactors. They must be 
saved from themselves. The means of the generous citizens of 
New York are not adequate to the task of carrying these unfor- 
tunate people through epidem/!cs of sickness which must result 
from the overe-rowded condition of the tenement district.” 


.... The new Queen of the Sandwich Islands is pursuing 
a policy which is, according to recent accounts, producing 
much discontent and giving impetus to a movement for a 
Republic. She is cultivating the English residents at the 
expense of the Americans and natives. This seems very 
strange, for Eoglish interests must be small in comparison 
American and native interests. Of course we cannot allow 
with these islands, so close to our own coast, to pass under 
Eaglish control. They ought to be part aud parcel of our 
own domain; but it would seem that nobody has been more 
oblivious of this manifest destiny than we ourselves. The 
neglect of Congress in the recent tariff legi-lation to take 
our relation with the Hawaiian Kingdom into considera- 
tion is a striking proof of this. 


- 
....13 the South, after all, a unit for Grover Cleveland ? 
This from the Baltimore American seems to show that it 
is not: 


“Evidence of the changing sentiment in the South toward 
Mr. Cleveland and his Presidential ciaims continues to appear 
in the talks with leading Southera Democrats who visit New 
Yers. Mr. L. F. Gerard, ex-Speaker of the Georgia Legislature, 
and one of the wealthiest and most prominent Democrats in the 
State, said to-day: ‘I do not think Georgia will be for ex-Pres- 
ident Cleveland in 1892. I, for one, have never believed in his 
Tariff Message to Congress. As soon as I read it I said he would 
be defeated if he ran again. I think Mr. Cleveland must bea 
very vain man. He is always talkiug when there is no reason 
for it. I think Mr. Cleveland is trying to set the Democratic 
Party on too many imaginary foes.’ ” 
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...-The annual meeting of the Liquor Dealers of the 
State in this city, last week, was regarded not only as a 
great convivial but as a most notable political event. 
Mayor Grant, as Chief Magistrate, and particularly as a 
leading Tammavy Democrat, gave them warm welcome, 
and with what must seem base ingratitude they responded 
by defeating the Tammany candidate for President of the 
League. This is regarded as possessing much political sig- 
Dificance. It is, the politicians tell us, an unfriendly cut 
at Governor Hill, the ‘*rumsellers’ friend.”” However this 
may be, such a body of rumsellers must of necessity be a 
disturbing element in the Democratic Party. They will 
either rule or ruin. So far they have been ruling. 





....The serious, and probable mortal sickness of the 
Queen of Rimania, Carmen Sylva, is not nearly so sad as 
the political complications that have arisen about her. 
Forsome reason or othershe seems to be dependent solely 
upon her favorite maid of honor as the only one she truste, 
the one to whom she wanted the Crown Prince married; 
and the people are urging the King to secure a divorce, to 
which he is reported as replying that he would rather 
abdicate than commit such an act toward a lady so serious- 
ly illand deserving of sympathy on all sides. She is said 
to be sabject to fits of hysterical weeping, and considers 
herself abandoned by all dear to her. 


.... We accepted the pluvious dispatches from Texas as 
veracious accounts of the raivfalls that had followed the 
explosive experiments of General Dryenfurtb, or Dyren- 
furth, 

“ For fame spells the heroic syllables both ways”; 
but further advices assert that the reports are untrastwor- 
thy. The Dallas Morning News says the rain failed to 
come, and that when it did come it was in some other 
county the next day. The success reported looked like a 
coincylence, but was not even that. 


.... The Third Party went through the annual farce, last 
week, of nominating a State ticket at Albany. We say it 
is a farce because, at no time within a generation, have 
those making such tickets had the remotest hope of elect- 
ing them. That is the end, of course, of all political par- 
ties or movements, and if they continually fail their efforts 
become farcical. And yet one of the candidates, last week, 
declared that he did not want “ victory to come too soon.”’ 
Such buoyancy of hope is something to compel admira- 
tion. 


....Somehow it looks a little incongruous, and yet it is 
all right, to see a dispute between our Customs Depart- 
ment and importers as to what du'y shall be paid on 
rosaries. It bas finally been settled that rosaries of wood 
have to pay duty as metal objects, the chain being the 
most valuable ingredient, while those of glass and paste 
are assessed as glass objects, that being the most valuable 
portion of them. If they have had any special blessing 
that doesn’t count in the appraisal. 


.... We are assured tbat the reports of dissensions in the 
Presbyterian Committee on Revision are absolutely aud 
cruelly false. The Committee wes a unit in deciding to 
report progress and get the views of the presbyteries on 
their draft of revised chapters. Whether the Committee 
would unanimously recommend their revision for final 
adoption is not a question, and will not be till the Charch 
is heard from through the presbyteries. 


..-.-We add one word of sympathy for the loss our 
Boston contemporary, The Watchman, has suffered in the 
death of its editor, John W. Olmstead, D.D. He was the 
veteran of the religious press, having been on that paper 
as its editor, except fora brief period, since 1847. He was 
a genial, earnest, broad-minded map, whose whole heart 
was ip his work, and who had a warm side for other Chris- 
tians besides Baptists. 


....By a curious mistake the article entitled ‘‘ Mormon 
Hymnology,” published by us August 6th, and written by 
the Rev. W. S. Hawkes, of Salt Lake City, was credited to 
another gentleman who has written for us on Mormon 
subjects. Both gentlemen regret the mistake as well as 
we do. A writer should always put his name some- 
where on his article, and not trust it to an accompanying 
letter. 


.... The investigation of the cause of the collapse of the 
building in Park Place, in this city, seems to show that 
over sixty people lost their lives because a building erected 
for offices was overloaded in its upper stories with presses 
and lithograpbic stones and paper. The jarripg of the 
heavy presses loosened the bricks and racked the building; 
and it fell. It was an extraordinary case of carelessness. 


....At last a German decree has been issued removing 
the probibition from American pork. This is joyful news 
to farmers and hog-raisers. It opens another good mar- 
ket. Similar action is expected shortly from France, and 
Austria is being urged to fallinto line. This is a signal 
acbievement for our Administration. Congress opened the 
way by its inspection law. 


....Oklahoma is hardly a yearold as a territory, aod 
yet we are told that the question of admitting it to State- 
hood will come before Congress tbis winter. We hope Con- 
gress will be very deliberate in this ma'ter. We need to 
goslowly in making new States. Give Ocluhima a chance 
to develop as a Territory before tie duties of Statehood are 
thrust upon her. 


....The last issues of the Southern Methodist and South- 
ern Presbyterian papers of New Orleans have not one 
word about the lotteries. The Northern Methodist paper, 
edited by Dr. Albert, a colored man, has a strong editorial 
article denouncing the gambling infamy, and warning the 
colored people against bribery. 


....Tbe Germans celebrated Sedan Day last week with 
apparently less than the usuabenthusiasm. There is more 
seriousness in the anticigation of war before losg, altho 
Germany will not provoke war, 
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WORLD’S CONFERENCE OF YOUNG MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS. 


BY THE REV. A. H. SCOTT, A.M, 





Two religious gatherings this season have turned the 
eyes of the Christian world toward Ho land In July, after 
the International Congregational Uvion bad completed its 
sessions in Loudon, a deputation from that body crossed over 
the North Sea to Holland for the purpose of unveiling the 
John Robioson tablet at St. Peter’s Church, Leyden, this act 
reca' ling the atten*ion of many to a history connected with 
the Pilgrims avd [ndependencr, in which the Dutch peo- 
ple and the Datch land plavedapart. In August about five 
hundred delegates from a!l parts of the world were present 
in the Commercial C p tal: f Holland to take part in the 
we k’s work that bad been planned by the International 
Central Comm 'ttee ia connection with the twelfth World’s 
Young Men’s Christixn Association Conference. 

Of the series of Twelve International Conferences that: 
have been held since the formation of the first As:ociation 
in 1844, the Amsterdam Conference by reason of the pum 
bers in attendance, if for no other reason, deserves to be 
termed the most sigatficant. The Young Men’s Coristian 
Association m vement is not on the decline, but on the up- 
ward, onward way. The Stockholm Conference was a great 
blessing to the cause, and since the date of the Swedish 
assembly in 1888, the record of progress throughout the 
world is wratifying. 

Of special interest is the pioneer work in India and Pal- 
estine. Ind‘ais crying out for more men, and the Associa- 
tion world is trving to give the right response to the cry 
The visits cf Mr. Hurd Smith from the British Associations 
and of Mr. Wisbard from the As-ociations in America, to 
foreign lands, bave opened the eyes of multitudes to the 
demands and opportuni'ies that are heard and seen away 
from home. Bombay and Madras and other centers in 
India are feeling the helpful touch of the Association’s 
hand, and the gates of Je-usalew have been opened for 
the Young Men’s Association. Tnen Joppa, Lydda and 
Ramleh and other places in Palestiae are feeiing their way 
with a desire to ask at no distant day that the youog mea 
of the Savior’s land may be privileged to bear the Messiah’s 
name through the Young Men’s Christian Association 
agency. 

The United States of America and the Dominion of 
Canada are one in Association work, in so far as the man- 
agement is concerned. The American [aternational Con- 
ventions are comoosed of representatives from both, and in 
these two countries are to be found one-third of the Young 
Men’s Christian Associations of the world. Three years 
agoon American soil there were 1 240 Associations, now 
there are 1,385. Then 955 Associatioas reported a msmber - 
ship of 86,047, now 1,188 Associations report a memvbersbip 
of 112,133. Atthe time of the Stockholm Conference ia 
August of 1888, there were buildings actually owned by 
132 Associations in the U ited S:ates and Canada, valued 
at $5,609 265: 1n August, 189',tbere are 231 Associations that 
are in posre-sion of property worth nearly $10,000,000. Last 
year the cash paid out for current expenses iv connection 
with American Association work was over $1,800,000 Over 
1,000 general secretaries are at work, besides the 66 State 
and Provincial secretaries that are empl yed. By means 
of educational classes, li'erary societies, lectures, sociables, 
gymuasiums, young men’s meetings and young men’s book 
classes, the endeavoris put forth to attract the young men 
of America to Thrist, and after that to active service for 
him. There are Railroad Branches and College Associa'ions; 
the work is conducted amoung Germans, and Indians, and 
colored people. Nearly 200 Associations report organized 
work am ag boys, and 66 Associations are makinga spe- 
cialty of work amoag commercial travelers. All along 
the line Progress is the encouraging word in America. And 
what is said of the Western Continent maybe said. tho 
less pronouncedly, perh=ps, of whatis going on in the Hast. 

Tbe Amsterdum Conference held three sessions each day, 
from the llth of August until the date of c'osing. The 
actual business belonging to the Confereace did not 
amount to much; but toe work outside of business or 
legislation was important. The objects of the Conference 

were mainly to bring delegates together in the bonds of 
affection, and by meetiag in a social and devotional way to 
induce more active work in advancing the kingdom of our 
Lord. The Conference compared and studied methods of 
work. It spent the greater part of one afternoon on ** Tne 
Bible in our Associations.’’ Another si ting was devoted 
in the maia to the ** Work and Place of Secretaries.” 
Necessity called for the treatment of ‘‘ The Young Men’s 
Christian Association in Roman Catholic countries, and 
how to counteract the difficulties which prevent their 
development.” ‘‘Tne Atiitude of the Association with 
regard to Socialism ’’ engaged attention at one ses-ion, and 
the subject which perhaps was first in importance, upon 
which most was said and in advocacy of which tne most 
earnest words were spoken asd the best papers presented, 
was “Spiritual Life in our Associations; the Dangers that 
threaten it in our Actual Development; the Be-t Means for 
maintainit g and ivcreasing it, aud for coustantly recruit- 
ing Act:ve and Traly Conver.ed Members.”’ 

The delay and repetition conse queut upon the conduct of 
a Conference using so many langusges were f-lt of course 
in tne Amsterdam Assembly this year, but notwithstand- 
ing these the spimt of Christ was present, and the meeting 
as a whole mut have proved a great blessing. The Conti- 
nental Associations feel the benefit uf these Conferences 

perhaps more than any others. The Conference of 1888 did 

great things for Norway and Sweden, and this one of 1891 

gives promise of doing much for Holland. Holland, tho a 

little country, physically speaking, has a greater number of 

Associations than England. The membersbip in many of 

these is small, but the leaven is leavening the lump, and 


must prove fruitful of good. The delegates from Roman 
Catholic countries look forward with especi»] joy to the 
Youvg Men’: Christian Associ»tion’s Triennial Conference, 
and if it were held toimpart no other boon than that for 
which they express their especial thanks it would be held 
to good purcose. 

The social pleasures connected with the recent Confer- 
ence were much apprecia'ed. The hospitality of the Am- 
sterdam families wis deserving of the thanks which the 
Conference formally expressed at the closing meeting. No 
slight sum would cover the expense to which the people, 
through the managing comwittee, went to entertain their 
guess. A whole day wasdevo'ei to a delight'ul excursion 
to Nymengen on the Waal, one of the mouths of the Rbine, 
aod to Neerbosch, adjaceut to Nymevgen. Looking at the 
recent Conference practically, socially avd spiri'ually, it 
must be pronounced a suecess. Tne next Conference will 
be held in London. 

AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND. 
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THE SABBATH AND THE COLUMBIAN COM- 
MISSIONERS FACE TO FACE. 


BY GEORGE 8S, MOTT, D.D. 





UNDER the auspices of the Americin Sabbath Union, 
whose vear quarters are ia New Y.rk, a meeting of the 
friends of the Lord's D-y had been called to assemble in 
the city of Chicago on September 2d, to make an appe.l to 
the Commissioners of the Columbian Exposition to decide 
at once to close tve gates on Sanday, and so set the mind 
of the Caristian pablic at rest. 

After the S:iboarth Convention had organ‘zed, with Col. 
Elhot F. Sbepard as Coairman, a commi'tee was appooiated 
to convey the request that a bearing mixht be granted at 
as early an bour as prac icaole. To tris request a courte- 
ous reply came by tne appearance of a committee from the 
Cowmissioners, who stated toat the hour of 11:30 A.M. ou 
Thursdy bad been appointed. 

When that hour arrived, the Courcil chamber where the 
Commissioners bold their sessions was fiiled to overflow- 
ing. The Board of Ludy Managers, who are now in sessioao 
ia that city, adjourned, and in a body came to the hearing. 
The Sabbath Convention also was present, and many spec- 
tators from Chicago. 

The hearing was «fter this manver: The Rev. Dr. Scovel, 
President of Wooster Uaiversity, Onio, presented toe bis- 
toric side of the Sabbath; Gen. O. O. Howard,-the patriotic 
feature-—that is, the course of our Government and its 
official utterances on the observance of the Sabbath in the 
Army aud Navy; the Rev. Dr. Fernley, Secretary of the 
Pailadelphia Sabbath Axsociation, gave the history of the 
Centennial Exposition with reference to closing the gates 
ou Surday; the civil aspect was presented by Col. Alexan- 
der S. Bacon, of Brooklyn, N Y.: the position of working 
men, especially railroad men, was presented by the Hoa. L. 
8S. Coffin, who brought credentials from several large 
labor unions. 

The history of former Expositions on observing the Sab- 
bath was related by E. [. Cragin, of Chicago, who is Sec 
retary of the Columbian Sunday Association. Presideut 
Patton, of Princeton, gave the religious argument. Dr. 
Henson, of Chicago, closed with a noble peroration on tbe 
way to spend Sunday at the Exposition, Each of the 
speakers was limited strictly to tn minutes, 

These andre-ses were admirable in spirit and thought. 
There was a dignity, an earnestuess, an elevation and a 
pathos which cannot be putin print. The large »udience 
was spellbound, and its enthusiasm frequently overfl -wed 
into loud and long applause. A presentation of Sabb .th 
observauce under circumstances so important and so repre- 
sentative has never occurred ia the history of our country, 
ber, perhaps, in the history of Christendom. It stands 
unique. 

Fifteen hundred petitiovs were presented which had 
been sent tothe American Sabbath Ucion. A paper was 
also presented by Dr. Frraoiey con'aiuving authenticat<d 
remon-trances from 500,000 persons in Petnsylvaria; also 
the pame; of many me:cnoants in Philadelphia and HBal'i- 
more which had been secured by Dr. Stevenson, of Paila- 
delpbia. Mrs. Carse, of tbe W.C T. Union, laid on the 
tebie a monster roil containing 10,000 names of women 
opposed to Sunday opening. 

The following telegram from Archbishop Ireland was 
read: 

“TI cordially unite with you in asking that the gates of the 
Worid’s Fair be closed on Sunday. This we demand for tbe 
honor of our Christian country and in the interest of our Jabor 
masses."’ 

Sixty men came toxetber in this convention, many of 
them from different parts of the country. Among these, 
besides those a ready mentiove, were the Secretaries of tbe 
Awerican Sabbath Uniov, Drs. Kuowles and Jaylor; Dr, 
Plumb, of the Massacbusetts Sabbath Asscciation; Dr. 
Mott, President of the New Jersey Sabbath Union; Pres- 
ident Webster, of U:ion Colleg+; Dr. Elliot, of Wasbing- 
ton, D.C.; Dr. Montfort, of the Herald and Presbyter; Dr. 
E1wards, of the Northwestern Christian Advocate; Bisnop 
Newman; Dr. Wylie. of the National R-torm Assuciation; 
Drs. McArthur and Elmendorf, of New Yo k City. 

An as ociation has been furmed in Chicago to be known 
as the Columbian Sunday Assoc'ation. Its object is to pro- 
vide moral and religious meetings to be held on Suncays 
during tbe Exposition. At these it is proposed to discuss 
moral and economic questions from a Chrisiian standpoint; 
to explain the Cbristian principles, through which the per 
manence of our institutions and the prosperity of our coun- 
try can be maintained. The intention is also to give the 
philosophers and religious teachers of all pations an oppor- 
tunity to present their views. The services of the most 
noted clergymen of ourcountry will be secured. This asso- 
ciation will obtain and circulate religious documents per- 
taining to Christianity, and especially Sabbath literature. 





the Conference proceedings that have just terminated are 
regarded by the Dutch members as containing that which 


Its purpose is to substitute such services for the attractions 
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The hody called the L>cal Directory, which is composed 
of. forty-five citizens of Chicago, bas the local arrange- 
mevts, Thevareto determine whether the gates sball ve 
open on Sunday. Their ac*ion. however, on this and all 
other matters pertairiog to the Exposition, is subject to 
the approva! or veto of the Commissioners. It is greatly 
to be desired that they decide agsinst Sunday opeving and, 
as aiding them to a conclusion, not as a menace, they 
should understand that uupleasant complic«tions are like- 
ly to arise in case they conclude to >pen on Sunday. 

Tt is almost certain that the Eaglish speaking exbibitors 
—those from Great. Britian, Canada and Australia—will 
cover their exbibi's oa Suoday;in our own country, Massa- 
ehusetts bas resolved to horor the Sabbath; other States 
are likely to follow Most of the Southern Sta’es will 
take this course, notably Georgia, where the Sabbath senti- 
ment is very strong, 

Toe National Government must act consistently with its 
record thus far, and especially on this very poiut, as an- 
nouvced by Pre-idents Cieveland and Harrison in reference 
to foreign Expositions. How humiliativg it would be for 
the ga esto be open on Surday: while our English brethren 
rebuked us by theic #b ence from tbe Exposition on the 
Lura’s Day, aod so the very % ject claimed by the advo- 
cates of opening, would be defested, namely, to give the 
workingwan a suit ble opportuni'y to study the exbibits. 
He would find a lerze part of what he desired to see shut 
out from bis+igh'; indeed from whatever point this sub- 
j-ct is cons dered, the conclusion is strongly agaiost open- 
ing the exbi bition onthe Sabbath. The reasons are many. 

FLEMINGTON, N. J. 
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RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


THE Esrl and Countess cf Aberdeen, who are pow in 








‘ thiscountry, have been to Northfield to see what Mr, Moudy 


is doing. 


....-The Presbyterian Committee on a Consensus Creed 
bas b en bolding meetinus to carry on its work The 
Committee is 4lso charged to report whether avy char ges 
are necessary in the Avostles’ Creed, partica'arly in the 
phrases ‘* H2 descended into Heil,” and the ** Holy Catho- 
lic Church.” 


...-Colonel Shepard, in his address to the World’s Fair 
Commission, said: 

“You have no idea of the intense feeling of the Christian 
world on tbis subject. It is with us toa man, and should we 
win it will rejoiceasone man Hence it is imperative that the 
question should be decided at once.” 


...-- The followi: g is said to represent the yiews of the 
Congrega'ionalists of Connecticut concerning Sunday 
opening at the World’s Fair: 

* Asa Christian nation. showing wholly the religious convic- 
tions of its founders, we believe hat we owe it to ourselves and 
to the nations whose representatives will be present with us, to 
be true to our taith in tbis watterof keeping the Sabbathin our 
American way ratber than the continental.” 


...-Professor-Elect Worcester, of Union Theological 
Semipary, says: 

“T have no ‘policy’ to announce. My duty will be to seek 
the truth revealed in God’s Word, availing myself of all the 
light shed upon it by earnest stud-nts in all ages, and to present 
ic to voung men in a systematized form. Nodoubdt I shail learn 
much from such a scholar as Dr. Briggs, asi shal! from Dr. 
Shedd Dr. H. B. Smith. Dr. Hodge. and other eminent teachers 
in our own ana other churches. But | must mark out my own 
path by my own study, and do not expect to follow blindly in the 
tootsteps of any uninspired man.” 


...-The denunciations of the Dreibund by the papal 
organs in Rome, the Osservatore Romano anda the Moni- 
teur de Rome, the latter published in French, chirging 
that the object of the uvion of Germany, Ausmia and’ 
Italy. was the maintenasce of the status quo in Rome, has 
met with a deci fed protest throughout the Catho‘ic press 
of Germany. [he editors and politiciaus of Fatherland 
have again demonstrated that whiie they are good Catho- 
lics they are determiued to be good patriots also, Espreially 
bave the utterances of the C.toolic parl.mentari+y Snor- 
lemer-Alsts a clear ring, aod the authorities in Rome have 
made haste to declare that the expressions of these papers 
were not “in-pired” and do not reproduce official views. 
lt is generally understood that Cardinal Rampolla was the 
real author of the aati-German articles. 


... Secretary Peck, of the Methodist Missionary Society, 
writes of heroic home mis-iouary work onthe Pacific Coast. 
He says: 

* Dr. Rader, that grand man who superintends our Wyoming 
mission reports that bh s work covers 95,C00 square miles, or 500 
square miles more than the States of New \ork, Pennsylvania 
aid Connecticut combined. During the conference year. in at- 
tending upon bis daties as superintendent. he traveled 13.500 
wiles by railroad. 1500 mites by stage. 1,040 by his own team, 
and on foot 350 miles. Twenty-seven nights he slept on the 
ground, and cooked bis own food by the way. 

** One minister's field is 50 miles from a railroad, and the same 
distance trom bis nearest brother pastor. Another pastor com- 
ing to the mission swam one river, waded another. drying bis 
clothes as he weot on bis happy way. Ancther,in five weeks 
from the time the spade was put into the sage-brush sod, built 
and completed a new church, in which the annual meeting of 
the mission was beld. It was no crude, rough building, buta 
tasteful, beautiful littlechurch. Another young hero hada 
circuit as large as the entire Stats of Connecticut, with thirteen 
appointments.” 


...- The official organ of the Russian Orthodox Church, 
the Zerkow Wedomeski, publishes som- data concerning 
the successes of the recently inaugurated mission crusade 
of that Church among the non-Christians of that Empire 
that, if correct, signify work and progress. In the period 
between 1870 and 1887, the total number of conversions was 
84 163, or about 5,000 each year. Of these 71 272 had been 
heathens, 8.507 Jews, and 4,204 Mohammedans. It is note- 
worthy that the number of Gentile converts steadily in- 





of an open exposition on Sunday. 


creased from 2,500 in 1870 to 6,000in 1877; but steadily de 
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creased since then, until itis now 3,000each year. The Church 
paper quoted makes note of this remarkable phenomenon, 
but knows not how toexplainit, On the other hand, the 


number of Jewish converts bas steadily altho slowly in 
creased, until it has now reached about 750 per annum. In 
the Mohammedan statistics there have been ups and downe, 
altho in recent years the tendency has been in the latter 
direction. 


...-The faculty of Chicago Theological Seminary has 
been increased by three additions, so that there are now 
fifteen professors and instractors. The Rev. E. T. Harper, 
Pb.D., who has recently taken his degree at the University 
of Leipzig, and who has had rare facilities for the decipher- 
ment of inscriptions at the British Museum in addition to 
otber duties, is to give a course of lectures on the Old 
Testament in the light of Assyrian literature and history. 
The Rev. C. F. Gates, son of the lamented Deacon Gates, 
first President of the Chicago City Missionary Society, who 
is detained from returning to Mardin, will give the stu- 
dents instruction in city mission work and in the use of the 
English Bible. De. J. Edward Herman is to have charge 
of the German department; and the Rev. O. C. Grauer, who 
has been studying in Norway, is to be an assistant in the 
Dano-Norwegian Five of the professors and instructors— 
Curtiss, Gilbert, Harper, Herman, and Scott—have studied 
from eighteeu months to five years in Leipzig, and four of 
them have their degrees from that University. President 
Fisk and Professor Scott have just refturned from Europe; 
and Professor Boardman has made an extended tour, 
taking in Puget Sound and some of the grandest scenery 
of the Northwest. The number of students is likely to be 
larger than ever before, with marked increase in the acces- 
sions to the regular course. 


Missions. 
ONE-HUNDRED FIFTY-NINTH ANNIVERSA- 
RY OF MORAVIAN MISSIONS. 


BY THE REV. ALBERT W, CLARK, 
MISSIONARY OF THE AMERICAN BOARD IN PRAGUE. 





AMERICAN travelers, who know German and who love 
missions, would find special enjoyment at the Missions 
fest of this remark ible Moravian Church. 

When you take a vacation run on the Continent, dear 
brother, plan for a Sunday here. Such a visit will do you 
more good than those extra daysin Dresden. This inter 
esting little town has the honor of entering upon direct 
work for the heathen as far back as 1732. No other place 
of twelve hundred peuple has sent so many consecrated 
men and women to the front as this old home of Count 
Zinzendorf. Yesterday’s festival, like al) other festivals 
here, and of these there is a good variety during the year, 
was ushered in, at an early morning hour, by the local 
baud. The grand old German Choralen, thus played, are 
very impressive. At ten o’clock the large, but very plain 
old church, that has witnessed the ordination of so many 
missionaries, was filled to overflowing. So large a gather- 
ing of the friends of Moravian missions has not been seen 
here since that eventful Jubilee of 1882, the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary, when so mavy important mission- 
ary societies, including the American Board, were here 
represented. ‘Tae music was, as usual, worthy of the time 
and place. The address, or sermon, of the Mcravian “ Sec- 
retary Clark,’’ Mr. Barckhardt, was eloquent and im- 
pressive. . 

With justifiable pride, joined with becoming modesty, he 


referred to their mission birthday, 1732, and to the brave 
men who then went with the Gospel message to the slaves 
at Saint Thomas. Dwelling upon the most important 


point iu his sermon: “ We must carry on missions,’”’ he em- 
phasized with telling effect a truth that we can scarcely 
repeat too often, namely: ‘A Church that does not engage 
actively in mission enterprise is unworthy to be called a 
Church of Christ, and a Church that neglects missions will 
be a failure in Christ’s kingdom.” 

Oh, ye unfaithful pastors in America, who fail to lead 
your charge to abiding interest in missions, great will be 
your condemnation. 

The members of the Moravian churches are taught from 
childhood to take an interest ip missions, and, altho maay 
of them know but little of the work of other missionary 
bodies, they are well informed in the history and present 
work of their own rightfully called Missionary Charch. 
All bonor to a Church whose large majority has been won 
on difficult mission fields waere nearly 90,000 souls are 
under its spiritual oversight. 

The atternoon services, or mission festival proper, were 
held in the open air, in the large and beautiful public 
garden. A second secretary, Mr. Buchner, a man of slight 
figure, but with Apollos’s tongue, gave a thrilling report of 
the years work aod progress. In words of convincing elo- 
quence he showed how God is calling the Moravian Church 
to go forward in its divinely blessed and ever growing 
missionary endeavor. 

In fitting words a)) were urged to pray for the mission- 
aries, especially the four brethren just beginning a new 
and difficult mission in Central Africa. <A third secretary, 


Mr. Romig, who bas just returned from a year’s tour 
among their missions, gave a vivid picture of what God has 
done and is doing through the missionaries that he visited. 


The power of the Gospel to lead up to light and peace souls 
of vilest hue was grapbica)ly illustrated. 


The addresses of retursed missionaries who bad labored 
long and successfu'ly in gifficult fields formed a fitting 
close to an afternoon of intense interest. it was very grati- 
fying to learn that, in spite of increased expenses, incident 
to founding three pew missions, the treasurer had no 
deficit to report 

The Morvians manage their missions with such economy 
that Christians of other desaominations often intrust their 
gifts to them 

This annual meeting was not, for example, like that of 
the American Board. It Jasted but one day. No papers 


were read, no detailed account of expenditures, no special 
meeting for women, and no election of officers. 





The synod meeting once in ten years appoints a controll- 
ing board of twelve; and this body, in three divisions, super- 
intends all interests, home, financial, educational and- 
missionary,of the Moravian Church or charches. 

These twelve men live in Berthelsdorf, near Herrnhut. 
Those appointed by the Synod of 1889, hold office until 1899, 
and have power to fill all vacancies occurring by death or 
removal of any kind. 

We honor the Moravians for beginning their foreign 
missions in 1732; but Congregationalists, altho their Ameri- 
can Board bears a more recent date, 1810, may lay claim to 
an earlier date 1620. The ‘‘Mayflower,’’ not the “‘ Morning 
Star,” was our first mission ship. Does not Bradford re- 
port as one reason for leaving Holland, that they had 
great hope of advancing the Gospel of the Kingdom of 
Christ in those remote parts (America)? 

Was not John Eliot’s Indian Bible ready for use in 1658, 
and were there not at the close of that century thirty In- 
dian churches, each with a native pastor? 

God bless the Moravians, and not less the children of 
those New England fathers, who a full century before 
Zinzendorf had praiseworthy enthusiasm and faith in 
missions. 

PRAGUE, August 23d, 1891. 
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THE Twenty-eighth Annual Reportof the Hawaiian 
Evangelical Association shows that the total receipts for 
all purpose:—foreign and home missions, education, etc.— 
were $42 392, and the expenditures $43,134, the balances on 
hand being, however, sufficient to cover the deficit. In 
general the year is characterized as one of recovery and 
advance, as a better spirit has come into the native 
churches with the cooling of the political heat. The most 
important advance has been in education, and in the plant- 
ing of a new mission—that among the Portuguese. In 
several fields there is, however, a lack of workers, and some 
of those on the ground do not seem to manifest the right 
spirit, showing that there is need of great care in securing 
acd training the proper men for the mioistry. Another 
result of the year's work is that the native churches are 
becoming less and less capable of independent pastoral 
support. At present the average pay of the pastor is not 
higher than that of the average hand worker. It cannot 
decrease, but must rather increase. The remedy must be 
found in the concentration of the parish system. ‘I'he 
missionaries of the Association include twenty-one mis- 
sionaries of the A. B. C. F. M. and sixteen Hawaiians, sta- 
tioned in the Gilbert, Marshall and Marquesas Islands, 
The Ponape missionaries are still loeated at Kusaie. 


....The Illustrated Catholic Missions gives, in an 
abridged tabular form, the data in regard to Catholic 
emissions published in the last annual volame of the Prop 
aganda Missionary Report for 1891. The August number 
contains only the tigures for Asia. The returns, it is said, 
are very imperfect. 
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* Latin Catholics only, besides over 6,000 Oriental (Uniate) 
Catholics. 

N.B.-- Dotted lines indicate that the returns are wamling or 
incomplete. 


....- The Church Missionary Gleaner calls attention to 
the following sad facts in the history of the Society’s Afri- 
can Missions. In West Africa, in twenty two years, only 
fourteen missionaries (including wives) remained out of 
seventy-nine that had been sent out. In Yombaa Cam- 
bridge honor man, sent out to train the native clergy, died 
in three months. In East Africa, out of eight sent to Ugan- 
da, only two remained after two years. Of the first three 
bishops in West Africa, and of the first twoin East Africa, 
not one lived two years. Of the six who went outa year 
and a half ago to the Upper Niger, but two are their now, 
and one recent recruit has just fallen. It then adds: 


* And yet, after all, have not the results justified the faith and 
patience and determination which God enabled the Society to 
exercise? The churches of West Africa are imperfect—yes, and 
so is the Church of England; but how many hundreds of saved 
souls from Sierra Leone and Yoruba are nowin the heavenly 
garner? And as to Uganda, from whence timid counselors have 
again and again urged us to withdraw, who ventures to-day to 
affirm that the precious lives laid down have been wasted?” 


.... The Mission to Lepers in India, an organization hav- 
ing its headquarters in Edinburgh, Scotland, reports for 
1890 an iucrease of $2,180 in its receipts. This society aims 
to reach the great number of lepers in India (estimated at 
500,000) by establishing Leper Asylums, sendiag special 
missionaries and preachers, and doing what Is practicable 
to alleviate their condition. Wherever it finds a work 
already established it renders any assistance in its power, 
never undertaking a rival enterprise. Then it assists the 
Presbyterian Board of this country at Allahabad, the 
Church Missionary Society at Alleppi, etc. Its attention 
having been recently especially called to China, it is start- 
ing a work there. Under its plan of work a contribution 
of $25 will support a leper fora year, and $100 will supply a 
Christian teacher to a village for the same period, 


...-Immediately after the great famine of 1868 in Al- 
giers, a few devoted women were gathered by Bishop (uow 
Cardinal) Lavigerie and intrusted with the care of about 300 
orphan children. They were ebliged almost entirely tosup- 
port themselves, often laboring in the fields; bat little by 














little their work grew, until now they are a large body, 


with several orphanages and a large hospital. Their work 
is chiefly among the Kabyles, a branch of the Berber race 
inhabiting the slopes of the Atlas Mountains. The only 
Protestant organization at work in that section is the 
North African Mission of England, which is doing an un- 
ostentatious but successful work in all the Barbary States. 

....-An interesting social re-union of the graduates of the 
girls’ school of the Woman’s Union Missionary Society was 
held at Tokio some time since. A large number of the 
graduates of the last twenty years gathered in the rooms 
beautifully decorated with flowers, and enjoyed the re- 
freshments, ali provided by the girls. There were ad- 
dresses and m.isic, and a dialog composed by four of the 
Japanese pupils. It was the first o-casion of the kind that 
has occurred in Japan, and was especially enjoyed by the 
teachers as indicating the increased independence and dig- 
nity of the Japanese women. 


..--Bishop William Taylor calls especial attention to 
Angola as a mission field. He mentions the following ad- 
vantages, which it possesses over most if not all of the 
West African mission field. 1. Its fertility; 2, its supply 
of good cattle; 3, its great commercial activity, it being in 
a marked degree the outlet for a large proportion of the 
trade of Central Africa. On the line of stations extending 
150 miles inland from St Paul de Loando, the Bishop has 
five self-supporting stations, and there is abundant oppor- 
tunity for more if they can but be started. 


....The mission of the Presbyterian Church (South) to 
the Congo has established its first mission station at Mushi, 
at the confluence of the Kassai and the Mfiai, about one 
hundred and fifty miles northeast of Stanley Pool, and 
fifty miles from the junction of the Kassai with the Congo. 
The American Baptist Missionary Union have opened a 
seventh station at Lrebu, opposite the confluence of the 
Mobingi, a little above Ngombe. 


....A kind of influenza typhoid has broken out io tha 
Moravian missions station at Leh, in the Himalayas, and 
two of the three missionaries, the veteran Redslob and the 
medical missionary have died. The third, a young English- 
man who went out last year, is recovering, but he is igno- 
rant of the language, and has the whole care of the families 
of his associates as well as of the work of the station. 


....The Board of Missions of the Presbyterian Church, 
South, has recently sent out twenty-four missionaries, sev- 
enteen of them going out for the first time. There are 
three others also under appointment. Five go te Japan, 
nine to China, two to the Congo, eight to Brazil. The re- 
ceipts of the Beard for the first quarter of the year show an 
increase of 39 3U9. 


.-.. The missionaries of the Church Missionary Society in 
North India express some anxiety in regard to the state of 
the native congregations. They say that there is too often 
a deficiency in vigor and aggressivi ness, and if Kuropean 
supervision is withdrawn, a tendency manifests itself to 
lapse into spiritual coldness and lax discipline. 

.... The Council of the Swedish Congo Missioa haye re- 
solved to add to their missionary college training staff a 
professor of Congo languages, and to require all their can- 
didates to pass a satisfactory examination before they are 
sentout. The object is to reduce, as far as possible, the 
danger resulting from overstudy in such a climate. 


.... The Christian Post-office Association of England has 
undertaken to support a native evangelist at Lucknow, 
India, to work among the Hindu and Mohammedan letter 
carriers of that city. 








Diblical Research. 
THE CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS AND THE 
OLD TESTAMENT. 


THE wealth of valuable data from the ruins of Nineveh 
and Babylon has been so great that there is some aanger 
of their uncritical use for Old Testament interpretativun. 
In view of this fact, the festina lente article of Prof¢ssor 
Konig, of Rostock, in a recent number of the Neue Kirch- 
liche Zeitschrift (No. 8, a. c.) entitled Die Schriftdenk- 
miler Assyriens und das Alte Testament (pp. 647-674) 1 
timely. Its object is carefully and courteously to weigh the 
merits of this literature for biblical research. Kiénig, while 
recognizing the fact that in extent the literature of the 
cuveiform inscriptions greatly exceeds that found in the 
Old Testament codex, maintains, however, that the mere 
fact that these documents are permanent inscriptions on 
stone and clay does not make them eo ipso more reliable 
than the Old Testament writings. The literature found on 
the Tigris and Kupbrates by no means consists entirely of 
original and first sources of information, but often of 
copies and secondary. The great library of Assurbanipal 
is full of such copies of older documents. A Babylonian 
chronicle (Keilinschrift Bibl. If, 285) remarks concerning 
one inscription that itis ‘“‘the first part, read and copied 
after the arcbtyps.”? Then the fact that four copies of the 
same document were deposited in the four cornerstones of a 
building shows how texts were copied and multiplied. Be- 
zold, so warm an admirer of Assyrian sources that hespeaks 
only too disparagingly of the Old Testament, ackoowl- 
edges in his work on Cuneiform Inscriptions, published in 
1889, that the claims of Assyrian and Babylonian rulers as 
to their family descent are unhistorical. An example 
of the unreliable character of data derived from this 
source we have inthe account of the victory of Sanherib 
over the Egyptians at Altaqa, 701, as described in the large 
Prism Iascription. (Kcilinsch. Bibl. If, 93.) Here there is 
no mention whatever made of the retreat and flight from 
near Pelusium to the Nile, which we know not only from 
Is. xxxvii, 36, but also from Herodotas II, 141. In other 
casés, too, the texts are not always reliable Thusin Keil. 
Bibi. If, 190, instead of mari the reading ki is also found, 





which is pronounced by the editor alapsuscalami. (Cf. 
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also in II, 240.) It is evident that in copying texts mistakes 
often crept in. The further fact that the Old Testament 
records have been kept free of the mistake of identifying 
the inhabitants of Babylon and Chaldea, as was done by 
all in the East, with the exception of Berosus, azain shows 
that the Assyrian literature is not absolutely and prima 
facie to be accepted as superior authority to that of Israel, 
altho it cannot be denied that on some chronological points 
the Hebrew tradition is not so trustworthy. (Cf., ¢.g., Is. 
xxxvi, 1.) The cuneiform inscriptions are ‘‘ incomparable 
means of illustrating” (‘* Iliustrationsmitiel ohne 
Gleichen ’’) for the Old Testament, ‘* belps for explanation 
of the first rank” (‘‘ Erlituterungsmittel allerersten 
Ranges’), especially as they are, with the sole exception 
of the Mesa stone and the Siloam inscriptions the only ip. 
scriptions covering am era contemporaneously with the Old 
Testament writings. 

In regard to the explanation of these writings from the 
formal side, the cuneiform literature has not done the ser- 
vice which could have been expected of it. The hopes that 
it would present a phase of Semitic language running par- 
allel with the Hebrew have not been fulfilled. It is indeed 
true that the language of theinscriptions still shows some 
remnants of the original Semitic tongue, such as the two or 
three case endings; yet,on the other hand, the language 
shows strong signs of decay, such as the reduction of initial 
W to a spiritus lenis, the use of the primitive genitive 
form for the nominative, just as in Italian and French the 
Latin accusative has been used fur a new nominative case. 
In such phenomena the language of the inscriptions shows 
a further developed phase of the primitive Semitic tongue, 
and the same law which is seen in the Indo-Eufopean de- 
partment is potent here, too—namely, that literatures of 
the same age do not argue a similar stage of linguistic de- 
velopment. 

In the lexicographical field the inscriptions have been 
excellent storehouses for the Hebrew, as is clear, especially 
from the researches of the younger Delitzsch. Kénig here 
draws special attention to the word nbyan found only in 
the Song of Songs ii, 1, and in Is. xxxv, 1. 

Asa literature the inscriptions show more inferiorilies 
than superiorities, as compared with the Hebrew. Nothing 
in the former can equal the grand rhetorical prosein the 
latter, as is seen, ¢. g., by a comparison of the opening of 
the Istor poem with such a work as Job. Nor is the idea 
often current that the parallelismus membrorum of He- 
brew poetry modeled after Assyrian precedent correct. Oo 
the coutrary, in both cases this is the adoption of the rhe- 
torical figure of Tepidpacic, or enumeratio partium, found 
often even in Egyptian and Greek literature. (Cf. Anti- 
gone, Act 3, Sceve3.) Here again, as far as the thoughts 
contained in the literatures, the moral and ethieal ideas 
and ideals are concerned, the Hebrew is vastly bigher tban 
the Assyrian. On this point Kénig gives details concern- 
ing about half a dozen pages, and concludes his studies 
with the statement ‘“‘ that while the literary monuments of 
Assyria have opened up a library explanatory of the Old 
Testament, in the end they really also form a _ back- 
ground, a foil (Folie), over against which the Old Testa- 
ment appears asa shining object (von welcher das A, T. 
sich leuchtend abhebt).” 








Che Sunday-Fehool. 


LESSON FOR SEPTEMBER 20th. 
CHRIST THE GOOD SHEPHERD.—Joun x, 1-16. 








NoteEs.—This lesson seems to run on to the last. The 
Pharisees had cast out the blind man who confessed that 
Jesus had healed him. Jesus said he had come to give 
sight to the blind, and blindness to theseeing. The Phari- 
sees asked if he meant that they were blind, and he said 
no, for they saw enough to be sinfulin their rejection of 
him; and then the lesson begins with a chahge of figure to 
that of the shepherd and sheep. They had just shown 
themselves hirelings and robbers by their treatment of 
this poor blind man to whom Jesus had been a good 
shepherd. ** Fold.’'—The fold here is a space in the 
open field, inclosed by a wall of stones or mud, high 
enough to keep out wolves and jackals, but not so higao 
but a thief might climb over, and not so strong but he 
could dig throrgh. it bad a wooden gate, in front of 
which one of the shepherds slept, while another would 
sleep inside aad guard the closed door. A number of 
flocks were kept in one fold often, and the porter might 
stay all the time at the fold and take care of it. Inthe 
morning each shepherd would come and lead out his 
sheep. “* Goeth before them.’’—In the East a shepherd 
does not drive but leads his sheep. They have to go far 
over barren tracts before reaching pasture. “Tam 
the door.’’—The figure alternates between Jesus being the 
door and being the shepherd. “ He shall be saved.”’— 
The one who has no door, no inclosure, is a wanderer and 
sure to be killed. * Othe? sheep I have.”’—Tnis antici- 
pates the conversion of the heathen. They are sheep of his 
who will recognize his voice when they bear it and be con- 
verted. “One flock, one shepherd.’”’—The Old Version 
here has “one fold.” Butitis not the inclosure but the 
flock that Christ is speakirg of. 

Instruction.—It is well to read, in connection with this 
lesson, the dozen lines in Milton’s ** Lycidas” beginning: 

** How well could I have spared for thee, young swain, 
Enow of such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude, and climb into the fold.” 

The lesson of these verses is a warning against those 
who pretend to be teachers of religion, but who do not 
really love their flocks, but attend them for the profit of it. 
They are all false shepherds, thieves and robbers, who are 
not trying to teach in Christ’s way, in love. 

Those who.enter the fold by the door, that is, in Christ’s 
way, through him, to care for men’s souls, are true shep- 

herds, and there are a great mauy of tham inthe world: 
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lt is not only Christ who is the true Shepherd, but he is 
first the Door, and there are many shepherds and many 
flocks who go bv that door. 

All who go by that door are shepherd or flock. It makes 
no difference what their denomina‘ion may be, they are all 
equally close to Christ’s heart and all equally protected 
by him as the Door. 

It is betterto lead the flock than to driveit. Example 
is better than precept, especially with a pastor. He should 
pointhis people to Heaven, and lead the way. 

Of course Jesus did not mean to say that the Prophets 
who came before him were thieves and robbers. He re- 
ferred to all the Jewish teachers who were making religion 
hard with ceremonies instead of attending to the heart and 
substance of religion, which is love. 

It isa very serious thought that those who are truly 
religious, trying to serve God, are not seriously led astray 
by pretenders who put religion in other things than the 
service of God from the heart. 

Jesus anticipated his own death when be said that the 
good shepherd layeth down his life for his sheep. Such a 
shepherd protects them at all hazards. Jesus taught his 
sheep, his disciples, at the risk of his life, and even tho it 
resulted in his death. He gave up his life that they might 
live. 

The ‘‘other sheep which are not of this fold,” are a 
very important part of Christ’s flock. That refers prima- 
rily to the Gentiles who were trying to serve God, in 
darkness and ignorance, and who would gladly welcome 
the Apostles when they should reach them. Soon they were 
told of Jesus and believed on him, and were thus brought 
into the same flock. 

We must be very careful not to imagine that our little 
flock, in our fold, in our denomination, are all the sheep 
Jesus has. The Good Shepherd has many sheep, more than 
we know of. We mu t try to be as brotherly to those of 
other and diverse names as we cap, and to be as charitable 
as possible to those who differ much in religious worship 
from us. They may be true sheep, and we shall all be 
gathered into one flock at last. 

This lesson has very important teaching for all shep- 
herds. A minister, or a Sunday-school teacher, is a shep 
herd. Here is hisinstruction. He must love his sheep; 
he must be very careful to lead the lambs to good 
pasture. He must teach them carefully and protect them 
against error, and bring them safely into thefold. This 
cannot be done without careful watchiag. 

This lesson is for scholars. They are the ficck. They 
must follow. They must listen to their shepherd’s voice. 
They must be ready to take instruction, must be glad to go 
into the fold. The fold is the love of Jesus Christ, and so 
the Church which expresses that love and service. 








Ministerial Register. 


BAPTIST. 


AMBURN, A., Hawarden, Ia., resigns. 


ATOHLEY, W. A., Newton Theo. Sem., accepts call to Chester, 
Monn. 


BRAGG, C. M., Mentone, called to Kewanna, Ind. 

BURTT, Epwin P., Cambridge, accepts call to Groton, Mass. 
COOPER, E. J., Hamburg, N.J., resigns. 

CUMMINS, L. A., Bancroft, la., resigns. 

FOLWELL, J. N., Parkersburg, W. Va., resigns. 
GALLOWAY, W. T., rec. Sept. 6, Imlaystown, Penn. 
HARPER, W. F., Los Angeles, Cal., called to Tacoma, Wash. 
BR°WARD J. A., Baltimore, Md., accepts call fo Reidsville, N.C. 
LIBBEY, WILLIAM, Ashfield, Mass., resigns. 

MELOTTE, A. P., Philadelphia, Penn., resigns. 

MOORE, R., Elizaville, [nd., resigns. 

RICKMAN, T. M., What Cheer, accepts call to Ames, Ia. 
SMITH, D. KenpDALL, Mt. Vision, called to West Winfield, N.Y. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 

BICKFORD, WARREN F., Hyde Park, accepts call to Islington 
and Walpole, Mass. 
BOSWORTH, Uk14u C., Bertrand, Neb., resigns. 
BROWN, Lutaer E., Dickinson, N. D., calied to Aurora, Neb. 
CHAMBERLAIN, W. S. (Meth.), accepts call to Perkins, Ia. 
Cagpetan, EDMUND, Steele City, accepts call to Doniphan, 
eb. 





DEAN. Bens. A., Brentwood, N. H., accepts call to South Med- 


HALEY, Joun W., Temple, N. H., resigns. 

HARTLEY, Myron T., Amboy, Ind., resigns. 

HAYNES, W1IL11AM, West Point, accepts call to Exeter, Neb. 

HUMPHRYS, Joan, inst. Sept. 6th, Rhinelander, Wis. 

— Rosert R., Boxford, called to North Weymouth, 
ass. 


LAVENDER, RusBeart F., Polk City, called to Gilman and New- 
burg, la. 


LEWIs, WILttaM W., Waucoma, called to Cresco, la. 
LOVEJOY, GeorGE E., inst. Sept. 8th, Oak Park, Minn. 
MASON, James D., Central City, accepts call to Forest City, Ia. 


a W. H., Lansing, accepts call to Charlevoix, 
ch. 


MOORE, GAINER P., Metamora, Mich., resigns. 
PIERCE, A. F., Middletown, N. Y., called to Danbury, Conn. 


PIKE, CLARENCE, Salisbury Point, Mass., accepts call to Under- 
hill and Jericho, Vt. 


POST, A. H., Pulaski, N. Y., resigns. 

QU 1s. ABRAM J., So. Coventry, Conn., accepts call,to Ludlow, 
Mass. 

= WALTER, Lyndon, IIl., accepts call to Springfield, 
aed. 

as ~ ALBERT E., Julesberg, Col., pts call to Ogalalla, 
Ne 





sno” B. O. (Meth.), inst. September Ist, Campbell and Bladen, 
eb. 


STONE, EDWARD G., Griswold, accepts call to Monroe, Conn. 
STRICKLAND, GEorGE D., Vanderbilt, Mich., resigns. 
TAYLOR, SamvBL, Perry, Mich., resigns. 

UPTON, JoNATHAN 5&., Shelby, Ala., called to Ridgway, Penn. 
WOODARD, Francis C., Andrews, Ind., resigns. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 
BRADBURY, Z. N., Albion, accepts call to Howard, N, Y. 
COE, W. W., Winona, I)., resigns. 


HUGHES, R. C., Sidney, Ia., accepts call to Vice-Presidency, 
Tabor College. 


McCRORY, W. J., Bridgewater, Penn., resigns. 
RANKIN, L. O., Gloversville, N. Y., resigns. 








ROBERTS, 8. B., Dandee, N. Y,, called to Winona, Wis. 
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VANCE, Epwarp D., Kinsman, O., called to Newberry, Mich. 
WORCESTER, J. H., Chicago, I!]., resigns. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 
ASHTON, A. T., becomes pastor, Hyde-Park-on-the-Hudson, 
September Ist. 


ASHETON, Wm. H., becomes pastor, West Philadelphia, Penn., 
September Ist. 
REAZER, F. B., De!bi, N. Y., called to West Orange, N. J. 


BERGHAUS, V. Hummet, Chambersburg, Penn., accepts cell to 
Wilmington, 


FOSTER, THeopore B., becomes pastor, Pawtucket, R. I., 
September Ist. 


HALE, HOWLAND, Fayetteville, Tenn., accepts cal! to Rostlin- 
dale, Mass. 


— G. HEATHCOTE, Riverton, N. J., called to West Chester, 
enn. 


HOBBS, D. J., becomes pastor, Logansport, Ind., September Ist. 
REESE, J. Livinaston, Albany, N. Y.. resigns. 


nc > Nay &., becomes pastor, Chippewa Falls, Wis., Septem- 
er Ist. 


WELLMAN, Merarrr H., Ansonia, Conn., resigns. 
Wee steers L., becomes pastor, Stappleton, N. Y., Septem- 
r Ist. i 


REFORMED DUTCH. 


BLOEMENDAAL, R., North Holland, called’te Overisel, Mich. 


BOUMS. P. S. A., inst. August 20th, Fourth Grand Rapids, 
ch. 


KOLYN, M., Kalamazoo, called to First Grand Haven. Mich. 


PEEKE, A. ParGe, Centerville, Mich., accepts call to East Mill- 
st ne, N. J. 


TRACY, WIt11AM H., inst. Second ch., Philadelphia, Penn. 

VAN DER BERG, A., New Kirk, cal!ed to First Pella. la. 

SWEMER, A., Middleburg, Ia., accepts call to Spring Lake, 
ich. 


UNIVERSALIST. 
CARR, H. W., ord. September 8th, inst. September 9th, Cert- 
land, N. Y. 


seer +4 J. N., Attleboro, Mass., accepts call to Bridgeport, 
onn. 


FRANKLIN, B. G., Boston, Mass., called to Providence, R. I. 
GASKIN, W. E., inst. September ist, Vinal Haven, Me. 
HOPKINS, G. B., New York, called to Brooklyr, N. Y. 
PRIEST, F. C., inst. September Ist, Marblehead, Mass. 








Personalities. 


ONE of the most interesting figures in the English col- 
ony at Dinan is that of Robert Edwin Forrest who is al- 
most as well known, and who shares the fame of Rudyard 
Kipling as an Indian story-teller. Mr. Forrest, however, is 
no lenger a voung man, for he entered the [ndian Civil Ser- 
vice in the days of the old John Company. When he retired 
from the service about seven years ago, he began his second 
professional career—that of a novelist. Yet he jumped 
straight into success with his first book. ‘*‘ The Touchstone 
of Peril, a Tale of the Indian Mutiny,’’ was issued under 
the pseudonym of “Dudley Hardress Thomas.’’ There were 
not wanting smart critics who saw reason to doubt whether 
the author had ever been in [ndia, and so forth; but when 
a few of the leaders of opinion had expressed their admira- 
tiou very emphatically the rest followed suit, and opened 
their eyes to qualities they had been afraid to discover for 
themselves. Two American publishers at once brought out 
rival editions on the other side of the sea, and when Mr. 
James Payn secured the new writer’s second story for Corn- 
hill the D H. Thomas was dropped, and “‘ Eighty Days’”’ 
bore its author’s real name. 


....German, Belgian and French papers have recently 
repeatedly described the unique religious pilgrim, Martin 
Kohn, of Schecklingen, near Ulm, in Wiirtemberg, who 
has put in his appearauce as the first devotee at the shrine 
of the sacred Seamless Garment now on exhibition in the 
Cathedral at Treves. He is generally known as the “Wiir- 
temberg Jerusalem pilgrim,’ from the fact that he made 
a tour on foot from his native land to the Holy City. Altho 
from peasant stock and without a knowledge of languages 
other than the German, he in September, 1885, went on 
foot to Rome and returned six weeks later. In April, 1886, 
he walked to Lourdes, and in 1887 he participated in the 
French Jerusalem pilgrimage. In 1888 he again made a 
religious tour through Upper and Lower Austria and 
Transylvania, and in 1889 walked to Paris to attend the 
consecration of the Cathedral on Montmatre. This tour 
took thirteen days, and returning he was arrested as a 
German spy, but soon released. Last year he walked to 
Oberammergau and to the Tyrol, and this year he has put 
in his appearance at Treves. 


...-In acknowledgment of his efforts in bringing about 
the enactment of the International Copyright law, the 
French Government has just conferred the Cross of the 
Legion of Honor upon George Haven Putnam. The deco- 
ration is of gold and enamel, with a ribbon for suspending 
itat the breast. Accompanying the cross was a document 
certifying to its authenticity. 


--»»-Max Miller will visit Anhalt-Dessau in the latter 
part of this month to unveil a colossal bust of his father, 
which the Greek Government has presented to the duchy in 
recogaition of Wilhelm Miiller’s sympathy with Greece in 
the days of her fight for independence. 


....-Miss Anna Goode, a daughter of Dr. E. S. Goode, of 
Madison, Ind, is soon to become the wife of the autaor of 
“The Faith Doctor’’—now running in The Century—Dr. 
Edward Eggleston. 


...-It is not at all unlikely that Austin Dobson will 
spend the autumn and a part of the winter in the United 
States, as he intends to give a series of readings from his 
own works. ; 


....[bsen is now in Christiavia, where he intends to spend 
the winter: This is his first prolonged visit to Norway 
since he left home thirty years ago. 


...-Paris has taken just eight years to collect the 54,000 
francs necessary to buiid the monument to La Fontaine, 
who lived 250 years ago. 


....The youngest son of General Grant, Jesse D. Grant, 
has accepted the management of a group of silvermines in 





Mexico. 
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Literature. 


(Tv prompt mention in our list of “Books of the 
Week” will be considered by us an equivaient 
to their publishers for all votumes received, 
The interests of our readers will guide us in 
the selection of works for further netice.1 


ARCHBISHOP TAIT.* 


THE two handsowe volumes named 
below are a contribution to Christian 
biography whose richness, fullness and 
many attractions will surprise even those 
who have known and honored Archbishop 
Tait, 

There is hardly an event or phase of 
English Church bistory from the four 
Tutors’ Protest against Newman's Tract 











No, 90 downto the very moment of Tait’s 
death which is not faithfully wisrored in 
these portly volumes. From the days 


when he first attracted attention as the 
Firat and Senior Tutor at Ball oj}, Oxford, 
he was very to be in some influen- 
tial way connected with every large or 
important thing stirring in the English 
Church, 

It was he who called a halt to the Tract- 
and epoke the word that 


sure 


arian madness 


made it imno-sible for Nawman to go 
farther, inside the Anglican communion, 
than Tract 99. Principal Shairp said that 
Tait was incapable of appreciating New- 


man’s infectious power, This only means 
that he was not to be drawn off his basis 


of solid sense end Protestant feeling by 
the N-wman siren. Among the strong 
and brilliant men who watched Newman 
in his Oxford days there was not one 
who looked at him with a cvoler head 
on his shoulders. nor with a heart beat- 
ing more in unison with the greatest 
and freest traditions of the English 
Church. What he was at che begin- 
ning he was all through his career, 
When Arnold died he was called un to fill 
as he could that tremendous vacancy, 
When the Deanery at Carlisle fell vacant 
bis force of character carried him there, 
When some one was needed to take 
Bloomfield’s place in the See of London 


the same force took him there, and again, 
a few years later, it put bim in position 


to pilot the Anglican Chorch in times 
of great difficulty and to show him- 
seif at Lambeth one of the mest us-ful 
Primates the Church of England ever 
had. He here put forth at the head of 
the Anglican Church the qualities of a 
statesman. 


We have only to rvcall the critical and 
really revolutionary events that have 
taken place in the English Church since 
Tait became one of its leading spirits, to 
see how rich and full the two volumes of 
his Life must be, Of his relation to the 
Tractarian movement no more need be 
said,except that Tait’s attitude to it should 
be studied all throvgh this volume as 
representing, from first to last, both in its 
antagonism and its t leration,the best wis- 
dom of the best English churchmanship. 
We suppose it was the truly free and in- 
spiring figure he madein his opposition to 
Newman, which called attention to bim 
as the most promising candidate for the 
tremendous vacancy created by the death 
of Arnold. Arnold was evn 2, more awe- 
inspiring specter than Newman, His 
shadow lay heavy on all Rugby, and on 
every Rugbeian when Tait went there, He 
could not be another Arnold, but he could 
be bimself; and while he went on loyally 
building on Arnola’s foundatio, he ex- 
tended bis lines, introduced some distinct 
improveménts into the organization of 
the English public school, and, what is 
more, succeeded wholly in conquering the 
good-will and the enthusiasm of the boys, 

He was bardly seated in his Londen 
Episcopate when the Essays and Reviews 
started a new controversy in the Churcb, 
in which the distinction between High 
Church and Low Church faded from view; 
Shaftesbury and Pusey for the moment 
comb ned. Tois is a part of Tait’s life 
which will bear close reading almost any- 
where in Protestant Christendom, The 
terms of the controversy which began 
then have changed; the ground bas sbift- 

*Lire OF ARCHIBALD CaMPBELL TalIT, ARCH- 
BIFHOP OF CANTERUURY. By RANDALL Tomas 
Davivsos, D.D, Dean of Windsor, and WiLttam 


BewuaM, B.D., Hon. Canon of Canterbury. Macmil- 
lan & Co., New York. 2 vols.,8vo. $17.00 the set. 





ed; but in its essentials the controversy 
bas never died away; the principles that 
should control the action of judicious, 
statesmaplike Christian men have not 
changed; and nowhere in the whole field 
can be found anything better worth the 
study of serious, believing, and open- 
minded Christians than the attitude of 
Bishop Tait in this storm raised by the 
Essays ani Reviews, and by Colenso’s 
book which followed almost immediately. 

He was greatly distressed by things in 
the Essays and Reviews. Colenso’s book 
seemed to him both weak and dangerous. 
He was ready to condemn him for his open 
denial of the authority of the Scriptures, 
and repudiatiun of articles of his Church, 
But so far as he could prevent it, he would 
not allow the fierce war to grow indis- 
criminate, and take acourse which should 
trample down truth as well as error, or 
sweep away in its blind rush the rights 
and freedom of the Church and its mem- 
bers. He probably sympathized deeply 
with a remark made to him by Bishop 
Lightfoot who wrote (Vol. I, p. 888): 

‘“*T have tried in vain to extract a grain of 
comfort from the publication of this book. 
I feel very strongly, however, that it isa 
warping against overmuch caution in the 
bandling of snch subjects, for a mvre frank 
avd liberal treatment of the difficulties of 
the Old Testament, if it had becn general, 
would have drawn the sting of Bishop Co- 
lenso’s cri icism, evenif it had not rendered 
the publication altogether impossible.” 
His relations to the ‘‘Speaker’s Com- 
meatary,” so called from its having been 
suggested by the Right Hon. J. Evelyn 
Denison, Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, tell the same story, He took up 
tae suggestion of preparing such a com- 
mentary on the understanding that it was 
to be a first-rate work without regard to 
cost by ‘the foremost living scholars 
with every appliance of modern culture 
and research”; but afterward when he 
found that it was falling into timid bands, 
that the editors did not propose to meet 
difficulties frankly, stood in awe of jour- 
nalistic clamor and criticism and that it 
would not be free from statements that 
were uatenable, temporizing, and there- 
fore dangerous, he lost interest in the 
work, did not hesitate to express his 
opinion that a great opportunity had been 
missed, and was persuaded with difliculty 
to leave his name on the committee, 

When the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church became a living question, he was 
Archbishop of Canterbury. His strong 
and prudent conduct during tbat trying 
episode left the Protestant cause in far 
better condition than it would have been 
without it, aud saved the nation a bitter 
struggle between the Lords and the 
Commons. For the details of this history 
we must refer our readers to the full and 
admirable account contained in the vol- 
umes before us, 

After all, the great quality in Arch- 
bishop Tait, for which he will be long 
remembered, was the strong spiritual 
motive force that was in him, a large 
measure of which he was able to impart 
to the Church over which he presided. 
To this everything else had to yield. He 
never would permit ecclesiastical notions 


His doubts and scruples about Moody 
and about the Salvation Army did not 
proceed from any ecclesiastical scruples, 
but from his unconquerable apprehension 
that this kind of evangelizing was not 
safe; yet he sympathized with General 
Booth and Mr. Moody, and wished his 
clergy to aid and influence them, On the 
other hand, he would not permit his anti- 
ritualistic convictions to blind him to the 
good that some of that school of 
‘** priests” and ‘‘fathers” were doing. 
When an American bishop asked him 
why he permitted such ritualistic Roman- 
izing among these missioners, his eyes 
filled with tears and his voice shouk with 
emotion as he told the story of these 
men’s devotion, of the work they were 
doipg for Cprist, and of their sublime 
sacrifice of themselves to it. 

Some of us may think that there was as 
much reason for doubting the wisdom of 
their methods in this case as in that of 
Moody or the Salvation Army, but the in- 
cident shows all the same the spirit of the 





man and where his heart was. We close 


of any kind to limit or weaken him here. . 
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our notice of this book with two quota- 
tions, one from his Charge of 1862 and 
the other from his Charge of 1866 (Vol. I, 
pp. 480 and 482). We quote thm as 
showing ou the one hand, his bold, calm 
and untroubled attitude toward free in- 
quiry and the difficulties that come with 
it, and on the other hand his clear, con- 
servative recognition of the limits within 
which Christian liberty must move: 


“As to free inquiry, what shall we do 
with it? Shall we frown upon it, denounce 
it, try to stifle it? This will do no good even 
ifitbe right. But after all we are Protest- 
ants. We have been accustomed to speak a 
good deal of the right and duty of private 
judgment. It was by the exercise of this 
right and the discharge of this duty that 
our fathers freed their souls from Rome’s 
time-honored falsehoods. Are we to be 
scared from those great principles which 
opened the closed door of truth in the six. 
teenth century, because some men, using our 
instruments of investigation, arrive at false 
and dangerous conclusions? For ex- 
ample, some inteltigent ysung maa of my 
flock is distress:ng the old-fashioned piety 
of his parents by giviog utterance to specu- 
lations which sound to them like 
blasphemy, How shall I deal with him? 
° He has been, say, to the University, 
and has heard questions freely discussed 
there as to the nature and limits of 
inspiration, as to the difficulties which 
stand in the way ofan unquestioning asgent 
to the perfect, historical accuracy of the 
Bible narrative; que-tions as to the possi- 
bility of reconciling a belicf in miraculous 
interpositions with the maintenance of un- 
changing laws . . as to the particular 
mode in which the life and death of Christ 
avail for man’s salvation, and how far the 
exact truth on this momentous subject is 
expressed in the Church’s formularies. A 
man need neither be conceited, nor shallow, 
nor rash, nor irreverent, to have had his 
thoughts exercised on any one of these sub- 
jects. You must be able to say to 
him whom you would influence: —— 1 kuow 
what these perplexities mean. 1 can point 
the waytosolvethem. Let us talk of these 
things quietly and reverently together.”’ 


The next passage shows the limitations 
of liberty: 

** But how far is this liberty to gor The 
answer is plain. Itcan go no further than 
is consistent with a common belief in the 
essentials of the Church’s faith, and these 
are plainly stated in the formularies as in 
the Bible. The mind that repudiates these 
essentials , can find no lasting peace 
in the English Church. . . . And since 
the Church of England is not only Catholic, 
but also Protestant, these are essentials, not 
of the Christian faith, but of our charter a3 
reformed from Roman error. The 
sacrifices of masses, in the which it was 
commonly said that the Priest did offer 
Christ for the quick and thedead . . 
were blasphemous fables and dangerous de- 
ceits (Art. XXX{). The body of Christ is 
given, taken and received in the Supper 
only after an heavenly and spiritual mau- 
ner. . These and such like solemn 
protests against Rome, giving their color to 
the whole body of oar Articles, close on this 
side the liberty of all who would be loyal 
to our Charch.” 





Journal of William Maclay, United 
States Senator from Pennsylvania, 1789- 
1791. Edited by Edgar S. Maclay, A.M. 
(D. Appleton & Company, New York. $2.00.) 
The value of this journal lies in the fact 
that it gives us a full daily record of the 
proceedings of the Senate in the first ses- 
sions held under the new Federal Constitu- 
tion during the two years, 1789-91. Mr 
Maclay and Robert Morris were elected 
Senators by Pennsylvania. Maclay drew 
the short term and was not re-elected. His 
journal was written up every evening while 
his memory of the events of the day was 
fresh, and, unfortunately, while bis mind 
was “ yet heated with the fierce debates iv 
toe Senate.’’ He entered with all the zeal 
of a perfervid temper into the duties of his 
position and wrote down everything that 
interested him on all topics, senatorial, 
congressional, governmenfhl, personal, so- 
cial, not omitting to record his own emo- 
tions, especially when they were of the 
atrabilious variety. The Government was 
taking its first steps under the new 
Constitution. There were no precedents. 
There were no fixed interpretations. 
Nothing moved smoothly. Maclay had 
in his makeup an element of ha- 
mor, which would have made his jour- 
nal reading of the most interesting 
character, had he been able to suppress the 
flaming fury of his embittered emotions. 





He was a large man physically, with a good 









six feet three inches; but, so far as we can 
see from this journal (and he has no other 
standing for us to judge from), in no other 
way. His policy ia always small. He is 
for cutting down salaries to beggarly pro- 
portions; is furious against pensions, par- 
ticularly against paying the country’s hon- 
orable debt to Baron Steuben; habitually 
puts mean interpretation: upon the large 
men of the times—Washington, Jobn 
Adams, Elisworth, Robert Morris; hates 
and belittles New Eagland, and wraps him- 
self up in a poor disguise of democratic 
simplicity. He writes of Hamilton as a 
robber, aad of the money voted by Congress 
falling into his “jaws” and those of “ his 
crew.” His colleague, Robert Morris, the 
man, by the way, who furnished the funds 
fer the Yorktown campaign ag*inst Corn- 
wallis and was otherwise a‘'sinew”’ of the 
war, does not escape his jaundiced eye any 
more than Hamilton, whom Morris recom- 
mended to Washington for the Treasury 
instead of himself. When Washington 
courteously invited him to dine he takes on 
an extra load of bile before he goes, by way 
of precaution, and writes: 

“Tam convinced all the dinners he can now 
give or ever could will make no difference in 
my conduct. Perhaps he knew not of my being 
in town; pernaps he has changed his mind of me. 
1 was long enough in town, however, before my 
going home. It is athing of course. and of no 
consequence; nor shall it have any with me.” 
This is delicious inits way; the very per- 
fection of insignificant virtue. Washing- 
ton had him, however, several times to din- 
ner. The record in every case, is much the 
same. While all this effectualiy puts these 
records aside and out of the class of impor- 
tant constitutional studies, it rather en- 
bances their value in a way as showing what 
the opposition was which the new Govern- 
ment had to encounter. There was always 
a certain forcein what Maclay said. His 
war on titles, for example, made the whole 
thing rediculous. The blunt simplicity of 
his democratic theories when relieved of 
atrabilious bitterness, petty suspicion and 
animosity is not without sense and digni- 
ty. His reports of the financial discussions 
are keen and good, and tho there is little 
large statesmansnip, political ability or 
wisdom inthe journal, itis a startling re- 
flection of the times, and gives a vivid im- 
pression of the opposition the great men of 
the time had to struggle with. We appre- 
hend, however, that Mr. Jefferson will re- 
tain his fame as founder of the Democratic 
Party, as against any claims in behalf of 
William Maclay. 


The Principles of Agriculture for Com- 
mon Schools, by T. O. Winslow, A.M. 
(American Book Co., New York, price 60 
cents), not a costly or presumptuous book, 
but one deserving attention in view of the 
work it proposes to do. Much as may be 
conceded to the importance uf agriculture 
as an art, it is doubtful whether it would 
be wise to make it a part of the curriculum 
of our public school system, There are only 
thirty hours a week for school children, 
and much of this time is spent in examina- 
tion and review. in some scnools there are 
already from eight to ten different lines of 
study taken upin the six nours composing 
the school day. Itis next to impossible to 
do justice to the smattering now in vogue, 
and to still further dilute the course is 
surely not wise. Another serious objection 
is that nothing can be properly taught in 
avy schoo! woere the teacner is wholly ig- 
noraot of the subject taught. In this work 
the author recognizes this difficulty by pre- 
paring for teachers a setof questions to ask 
thescholar. But those who have had expe- 
rience as educators know that this amouats 
to nothing. The parrot method of asking 
questions is just as objectionable as the 
parrot answers now universally ridicaled 
in public scnool tasks. Parrot teacning, 
eitner on the side of teacher or pupil, has 
seen its best days. But should it be found 
desirable to make the principles of agricul- 
ture a public school study for “ boys be- 
tween twelve and fourteen years of age,”’ 
that which requires an immense labor in 
memorizing should not be taught. The 
teaching of a few salient points, which once 
clearly perceived, could not well be for- 
gotten, is all that should be attempted. 
For instance, the parrot question from 
the teacher is put: “Name the el - 
ments necessary to make the soil fertile.” 
And the public school boy, of tweive 
or fourteen, is expected to repls: * Or- 
gapvic matter, 9.3; phosphoric acid, 0.5; 
potassium oxide, 0.2; sodium oxide, 0.4; 
jime, 6; sulphuric acid, 0.2; carbonic acid, 
4.2; silica, 66 1; oxide of iron, 6.5; magnesia, 
0.9; alumipa, 55; chlorin, 0.2,”’ It cannot 
bedone. The best educators are fast com- 
ing to the conclusion that no study that 
tasks the memory without excitiog the 
understandiag is worth teaching, except 
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such hard, dry rules as are helpful in the 
every-day affairs of life. The “* principles” 
as taught here would not be understood by 
half, and would be forgotten in a few months 
by nine-tenths of those who imagined some- 
thing, amid the general darkness, could be 
Seen. When the new system of education 
shall come into vogue—the system which 
makes the youth feel that his education is 
but beguu when he leaves school—that all 
that has gone before is simply machinery to 
assist in self-education, such a work as this 
woald be of inestimable value. A boy who 
felt at twelve or fourteen that it was his 
interest to know something of agriculture, 
and who was determined to know some- 
thing about it, who woald spend a few hours 
every night for a week on this book instead 
of idling over some trifling kill-time topic, 
would become a farmer of whom the com- 
munity would be proud. In this way we 
should be glad to see the book get thou- 
sands of boy readers. 


The Trees of Northeastern America. By 
Charles S. Newhall. (G. P. Patnam’s Sons, 
New York. $250.) The Leaf Collector’s 
Handbook, by the same author and pub- 
lishers. (Price, $2.) ‘These books deserve 
more praise than the professional botanist 
would probably bestow on them; for the 
professional map, in a general way, bends 
everything to scientific system, and when 
the great public protests that they really 
want to know, but have not the time or 
preliminary education to understand what 
is written, they are coolly told, ‘‘We can’t 
help that.’’ Mr. Newhall kindly comes to 
the aid of the public and tries to found a 
system easy for them, on the forms of the 
leaves. They need not wait for fruits or 
flowers. Some trees have always—that is 
almost always—regularly opposite or regu- 
larly alternate leaves. This makes a fairly 
good main division. Others are the pinnate 
leaved, others the unifoliate. To a great 
extent one might discover the name of a 
tree under such a system of classification, 
bat it would certainly fail when tried with 
some of the oaks, hickories, lindens and 
asbes, which in many cases can be distin- 
guished by acute botanists only with diffi- 
culty—even when they have every character 
iu addition to those which the leaves afford, 
But the great beauty of these artificial 
keys lies in their simplicity. People are 
drawn into pleasant studies which uuder 
more elaborate systems they would not at- 
tempt and then go to the living springs 
when these few drops leave them unsatisfied. 
Strangely enough while trying to help the 
unlearned in one way, Mr. Newhall plunges 
them into the great bath of ‘correct no- 
menclature,”’ out of which many a bright 
botanist is now rushing shivering and cold. 
His reader finds a drawing labeled “ silver 
leaved maple, Acer saccharinum L.,” and 
he takes his botanical dictionary and finds 
that Acer dasycarpum and net A. saccha- 
rinum is the silver leaf maple. Numerous 
changes like this in generally accepted 
names occur. Possibly Professors Gray, de 
Candalle, and otaer authors of botanieal 
dictionaries blundered—the names perhaps 
ought to be those which Dr. Newhall 
adopts, but until the dictionaries them- 


selves approve of these changes, it does not, 


help to make botany easier for every local 
author to have separate names of his own 
preference, no matter how strongly he may 
be able to show that the dictionaries should 
have chosen these preferences. The Leaf 
Collector’s Hand-book is only the pictures 
of The Trees of Northeastern America, 
with the text omitted. 


The American Race. By Daniel G. 
Brinton, A.M., M.D. (N. D. C. Rogers, New 
York. $200) The attempt is made in this 
volume to carry out a classification of the 
native Indian tribes of North and South 
America on a linguistic basis. Dr. Brin- 
ton arranges these tribes for convenience of 
study in five groups; I. The North Atlan- 
tic; Il, the North Pacific; III, the Central 
group; IV, the South Pacific, and V, the 
South Atlantic group. This cannot be con- 
sidered a linguistic arrangement, and is 
avowedly one of convenience only, tho Dr. 
Briaton holds that it is justified by anthro- 
pological considerations. We find in this 
volume a full statement of the author’s 
reasons for believing that the American 
continent was peopled from Europe across 
av ancient, but now submerged land bridge 
which connected the continents by way of 
Greenland and Norway. His main argu- 
ment for setting aside the theory of an 
Asiatic migration is that Siberia was not 
peopled until the Neolithic times, and that 
the whole coast of Alaska was until a very 
recent geological period covered with gla- 
ciers so enormous as to prevent any humap 
passage between the continents. It would 
be more accurate to say that the evidence 
of an earlier peopling does not yet exist, 






while as to the glaciers there is little choice 
between the probable condition of things 
on the Greenland land bridge to Europe 
aod Alaska. Dr. Brinton has, however, a 
strong conviction that the linguistic argu- 
ment indicates that the movement was west- 
ward, and that tbe Aleutian Islands were 
peopled from America and not from Asia. 
Dr. Brinton is inclined to extreme positions 
as to evolution. He does not believe that 
man originated on this continent, because 
Darwin has settled the point in “ bis magis- 
tral statement” that our “ progenitors 
diverged from the catarrhine stock cf the 
anthropoids,” a fact which ‘shows clear- 
ly’ that they were Old World inhabitants, 
Yet Dr. Brinton is aware that Dr. Rudolph 
Hoernes has claimed that such simian ex- 
amples as Cope’s anaptomorphus homun- 
culus makes the American origin of the 
antbropoid ancestor of man probable. Has 
it yet been decided anywhere or by any one 
that man is descended from an anthropoid 
ape found in either continent? On the 
evidence of the Trenton gravel beds, to say 
nothing of other lines of proof, we must 
accede to the proposition that man existed 
in this continent previous to the Ice Age, 
and probably long enough anterior to that 
event to render the land-bridge theory not 
at all impossible. Dr. Brinton’s use of 
linguistic comparison and classification is 
interesting and ingenious. He probably 
would confess that itis not yet conclusive. 
We, on our part, will admit that it con- 
ducts as far toward definite oonclusions as 
such elementary and inadequate evidence 
can. 


The History of the Middle Ages. By 
Victor Duruy, of the French Academy. 
Translated from the Twelfth French Edi- 
tion by E. H. and M. D. Whitney, with 
Notes and Revisions by George Burton 
Adams, Professor of History in Yale Uni- 
versity. (Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
$160.) The number of editions through 
which this manual of medieval history has 
passed in France shows the estimation in 
which it is held in that country as a con- 
venient condensed history of the Middle 
Ages. The author is now very favorably 
known in this country by bis “ History ot 
France,” made on much the same princi- 
ples and methods as the present volume. 
It was translated and published a few years 
ago by the Scribners. The difficulty of the 
subject, which has hitherto reduced all our 
medieval histories to a formless mass of 
confused details, or to the dryness of *‘ the 
remainder biscuit after a voyage,’’ seems to 
have been happily overcome in this volume, 
It is not a work which comes into compari. 
son With Gibbon, much less will it render 
the reading of that great work unnecessary. 
But it is an admirable compendium to be 
studied while Gibbon is read, and it should 
be used in connection with Bryce’s ‘ Holy 
Roman Empire.’’ The translation is well 
and faithfully done. It has the unusual 
advantage of revision and annotation by a 
Yale professor, and may be confidently 
commended for private study or for use in 
the class room. 


The Distribution of Wealth, by Rufus 
Cope (Lippincotts), is devoted to an exam- 
ination of the economic laws, by which 
wages and profits are determined. In the 
view of the author capital is too highly re- 
warded, and the rate of interest should be 
reduced by stringent usury laws. He also 
thinks that our Government should issue 
bonds bearing interest at 6,3, or 10 per cent. 
to ** dependent classes,”” payable when wid- 
ows remarry and when mipors come of age. 
Other suggestions of equal value may be 
found by readers who have the patience to 
search for them and not much more. 
Macmillan & Co published recently a volun e 
of somewhat heterogeneous matter,pr2pared 
by S. Dana Horton, under the titie Silver 
in Europe. The proceedings of the Mone- 
tary Coagress, held at Paris in 1889, are set 
forth, several lecters and addresses by Mr. 
Horton are reprinted, and numerous papers 
bearing on the “ Anti-Silver Movement”’ 
are added as an appendix to the volume.—— 
Civilization,by Charles Morris (Chicago,I11. 
S.C. Griggs & Co.), is an outlive in two 
volumes of moderate size of the general 
movement of society loosely described as 
civilization, with some attempt at the phi- 
losophy of human progress. The work is 
intended for the use of those who are not in 
position to study the history of mankind in 
its details, and as the style is generally 
simple and flowing it seems not ill-adapted 
for its purpose. 


Good By My Fancy. 2d Annex to 
Leaves of Grass. By Walt Waitman. 
(Philadelphia: David McKay.) Of Walt 
Whitman we could say nothing unkind— 
we could speak with sincere and sympathet- 








ic respect. His latest beok does not chal- 
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lenge criticism; it is evidently the work of 
a mind sorely diseased, worn out indeed. 
The fragmentary, disjointed essay entitled 
“* An Old Man’s Rejoinder,’”’ is suggestive of 
unmitigated pathos. There is just enough 
in it to show how deeply Walt Whitman 
has suffered because he has not been able to 
convince competent critics of his ability as 
a poet, and there is enough there as well to 
make one sympathize with the old poet, no 
matter how much one may feel the justice 
of what the critics have done. There is 
nothing of any value whatever in this book. 
One reads parts of it with a twiuge of curi- 
osity tempered with sadness, So far as what 
purports to be literature is concerned here is 
the end of a wasted life. ‘‘I have been and 
am rejected by all the great magaz'nes,” he 
says, and the saying suggests untold pangs 
of defeat. That the great magazines were 
right and Walt Whitmon wrong the con- 
tents of this thin, crazy-quilt volume amply 
prove without the trouble of calling upon 
“Leaves of Grass’? for more convincing 
testimony. We wish Walt Whitman every 
good that life can bring; but it will be well 
for the world when his writings disappear 
and are as little talked of as they always 
have been little read. 


A Commentary on the Campaign and 
Battle of Manassas of July, 1861, together 
with a Summary of the Art of War. By 
Gen. G. T, Beauregard. (G. P. Putnam’s 
sons, New York. $1.00.) The military 
critic and student of the Bull Run cam- 
paign will fiad it necessary to study this 
book carefully. It is probably the most 
mature, specific and elaborate exposition 
that will ever be made of Gen. Beauregard’s 
plan. It iscalled out by the article pub- 
lished by Gen. J. E. Johnston, in The Cen- 
tury of May, 1885, which General Beaure- 
gard interpreted as reflecting on him and 
replies to with great,tho courteous severity, 
in this volume. We shall have to leave the 
two commanders to settle their difference 
as they may, adding only the remark that 
Johnston’s general view is that the Confed- 
erate troops were not handled so well 
strategically as the Federal and that the 
battle was lost to the Union forces by 
tactical defects. This agrees wholly with 
the ordinary Federal account of the affair, 
that the field was lost by panic supervening 
among raw troops ata critical moment, 
This view of the matter does not please 
General Beauregard, who has also a very 
ill-suppressed scorn for General Johnston. 
It must bea very delightful experience to 
hold one’s self in such high esteem as Gen- 
eral Beauregard does. 


The Five Gateways of Knowledye, by 
George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., recalls with 
a difference the humbler but no less graceful 
treatment of the same subject in ‘**Susy’s 
Five Little Servants.”” The basis of the 
present booklet was a lecture at the Philo- 
sophical Institution, Edinburgh. Tune 
* five gateways’’ are, of course, Bunyan’s 
five gates to the ‘‘ famous town of Mansoul.” 
The subject is treated in a style which is 
the combination of all styles, and which, as 
being in all styles rather than in any one, 
we shail call the literary aty'e. It is, at all 
events, a very gracious and entertaining 
kind of lecturing of which the little book is 
an example, and one that would be sure to 
fascinate almost any hind of an audience. 
It is difficult when all is so good and so 
well done to select anything for special no- 
tice. We will, however, venture to mention 
Dr. Wilson’s remarks on the ear as the or- 
gan neglected by the ancients, and on the 
sense of smell as the sense abused by the 
moderns. 


Recollections und Impressions.  1822- 
1890 By Octavius Brooks Frothingham. 
(G. P. Patnam’s Sonos, New York. $1.50) 
This is a volume of strictly personal recol- 
lections beginning with the earliest and at 
the end rising to that tone of vaticiuation 
which seems to be inspired by a long retro- 
spect. Everything comes from Mr, Froth- 
ingham with the touch of culture and the 
colors of a finely imaginative mind on it, 
In spite of his rather vehement protestation 
that as his years increase he passes more 
and more into his mother’s mood of cold 
contemplation and criticism, we must 
pronounce this the most sympathetic vol- 
ume that hascome to us from his pen. We 
do not accept his philosophy nor his theol- 
ogy. In the last chapter he seems to us as 
hopelessly astray asever. But there is the 
wisdom of gentleness, of hopefulpess and 
of a broad faith in truth in all he says 
which shows that his kindred is all man- 
kind. 


In Seven Stages. A Flying Trip around 
the World. By Elizabeth Bisland. (Harper 
& Bros., New York. $1.00) This is a viva- 
cious account of what can be done and seen 





by a wide-awake, plucky woman, in perfect 
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health, determined to make the best o 

everything, in a flyirg trip around the 
world in seventy six dsys. The oook has 
the fascivation of a race against time. Its 
charm is that ofa fine, rapid panorama com- 
bined with the excitement of sceing a diffi- 
cult game played out. Inthe last stage from 
London, however, sympathy with a hard- 
worked woman nearly dragged ont deepens 
the interest. Had Miss Bisland’s usual 
good luck brought ber to Lundon in time 
te strike one of the swift liners to New 
York instead of the slow twelve-day 
steamer, we do not see why sbe sbould not 
have gotten bome inside of seventy-two, or 
even a possible seventy, days. 





Adopting an Abandoned Farm. 
Kate Sanboro. (New York: D. Appleton & 
Co. 50 cents.) There is so much of gen- 
uine, wholesome optimism in this little 
book that one reads it without much ques- 
tion as to its realism or its romance until 
the end is reached. The author has a 
bright, clever way of saying things, and ber 
pages are saturated with good bumor and 
good sense. The experiment of reclaimiog, 
beautifying and tilling an abandoned farm 
—and by a woman, too—is described with 
evidently familiar knowledge of the nrocess 
It is all thoroughly entertaining, touched 
with country breeziness and garnished with 
potatoes and onions. 


By 


Problems of the New Life, by Morrison 
L. Swift (Ashtabula, O., pubiished by the 
author), is a collection of papers on socio- 
logical avd economic questions, some of 
which at least are republished from The 
Open Court, The author is av earnest 
and honest reformer. We wish the recon- 
struction of society was as simple a matter 
as be makes it out to be. Meantime, we 
shall have to stick to the logic of facts and 
to the slow, painful and bumdrum method 
of showing men, not how to get all they 
want, but how to get the most and the best 
they possibly can out of life. 


Memoirs of the Prince de Talleyrand. 
Edited with a preface and notes by the Duc 
de Broglie, of the French Academy, trang. 
lated by Mrs. Angus Hall, with an introduc- 
tion by the Honorable Whitelaw Reid, Amer- 
ican Minister in Paris. With portraits. (G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons, New York. $250.) ‘This is 
Volume III of the Eaglish translation of 
Talleyrand’s Memoirs, which bave already 
been fully noticed in our columns. The 
balance of the work is to issue from the 
Knickerbocker Press at as early a date as 
possible. 


The Fourfold Story. A Study of the 
Gospels. By George F. Genung. (Cong. S. 
S. and Publisbivg Society. 75 cents.) This 
is a carefully constructed little book which 
is designed to serve for general readers the 
purp ses of an iatroduction to the New 
Testament. It has no particularly novel 
features, but compares the Gospels with 
each other and exbibits the salient points 
and detailed characteristics of each in a 
clear, simple and attractive way. 


The Story of the Filibusters, by James 
Jeffrey Recoe, to which is added the Life of 
Colonel David Crockett. Il'uatrated. (Mac- 
millan & Co., New York. $1.50.) We have 
never been able to discover anything worth 
commemoration in the filibuster history, 
and this volume rather deepens than relieves 
our difficulty. To those who are able to ad- 
mire Aaron Burr, Lopez, and William 
Walker, it will probably prove a welcome 
addition to the ‘‘ Adventure Series.” 


LITERARY NOTES. 








Mrs. BURTON HARRISON, author of “The 
Avglomaniacs,’”’ bes written a new novel of 
New York life, which is to be published in 
The Century. 


-..-Colonel Higginson has prepared for 
The Atlantic a sketch of the late Emily 
Dickinson, whose remarkable poems he 
edited not long since. Many of her letters 
are to be included in the paper. 


....Mr. W. W. Story has written for 
Scribner's a paper on the Corso, the famous 
old Roman street. Mr. Srory’s long resi- 
dence in Rome and his artistic knowledge 
promise to make this one of the most pleas- 
ing of the Famous S reets Series. 


....Charlotte M Yonge’s new story, “The 
*Constable’s Tower; or, The Times of the 
Magna Charta,” will be published under 
the new Copyright act, by Thomas Whitta- 
ker. The same publisher will also issue 
next week Mrs. Molesworth’s new story en- 
titled ‘“ Red Grange.”’ 


....-Prof. Arthur Sherburne Hardy has 
prepared a memoir of Joseph Hardy Neesi- 
ma, the Japanese boy who was educated in 
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this country by Mr. and Mrs. Alpheus 
Hardy, and afterward returned to Japan 
as a missionary and founded a University. 
which has been of great good to his coun 
try. 

-.»eMr. Rudyard Kipling and Mr. Walcott 
Balestier have written a novel called ‘‘ The 
Naulahka, a Tale of West and East.’’ The 
scene shifts from a booming Colorado town, 
where the story opens, to the court of an 
Indian Maharajah. Mr. Kipling is on 
dangerous ground, but we hope he will 
come through safely. The story will appear 
first as a serial in The Century. 

..A. C. Townsend, known to the readers 
of THE INDEPENDENT and other jourvals as 
a translator of short stories from the 
French, died suddenly, of hesrt disease, on 
August 30th. Mr. Townsend was a young 
Englishman who for some years had made 
this country his home; and among his 
friends he will be remembered for the un- 
failing gentleness and cheerfulness of his 
disposition. 


.---Messrs, G. P. Putnam’s Sons an- 
nounce for early publication: ‘* The Life cf 
Thomas Paine,’’ by Moncure VD. Conway; 
“Sir Philip Sidney; and the Chivalry of 
England,” by H. R. Fox-Bourne, being No. 
V in the Heroes of the Nations Series; 
* Julius Cesar,” by W. Warde Fowler, 
Fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford (also in 
the same series); ‘‘ The Story of the Byzan- 
tine Empire,”’ by C. W. C. Oman; “A His- 
tory of Greece,’’ by the well known scbolar, 
Evelyn Abbott; ‘The Renaissance,’’ by 
Philip Schaff; and “Celtic Fairy Tales,” 
collected by Joseph Jacobs. 


-... The New England Magazine for Sep- 
tember bas an interesting article on the 
late Edward Burgess and his boats. Mrs. 
Kate Gannett Wells writes an entertaining 
ac2ount of that old provincial island, Cam- 
pobelle, so long the home of English tradi- 
tions, and now a fashionable American 
watering place. “Summer Days on the 
North Sbore” is another article of the 
same kind; and in reading it one cannot 
help thinking that the suburban Bostonian, 
with his cottage at Beverly or Manchester, 
ought to be a very happy person. The 
glimpses of country thereabout are beauti- 
ful. 
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A school of the highest grade, on the west bank of 
the Hudson, 2 miles above New Y 
ory Work fer Voung Meu. 
12 Teachers. 














its forty-second year Wed 





Ha! yy eMMins 6. 








an- 
* Steam 


health. An "endowment takes ladies at $:00. Sepa- 
rate teaching and special care to backward pupil's. 


Catalogue tree. 
W. H. BANNISTER, A.M 
ROSWELL HOME 8CS00L, 
Mohegan Lake, N.Y. moonares location. 
nd for Circular. 
MRS. DANIEL D. CHAMBERLAIN. Princip. 


. Principal. 





Boys under twelv~. 
Kindness and trainin z. 











EDUCATION. 


CHERMERHORN’S Te&ACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, New York. 


ABBOT ACSDEMY, YOUNG G LADIES. 


The 634 ye»rs opens on Thursday, September 10th, 
with superior accommodations in its new and im- 
roved «uildings. ‘or circulars apply to 
Br ER; for admission, to Iss PRILENA 
McKEEN, Principal, Andover, Mass. 


Military 
Alexander Institute. ene Sotee Plots 
es ftom New York City. — feted for 
college, business and scientitic schools, 
Principal 0. h, WILLI*, Ph.D. 











Regrtine 





JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY; 
BALTIMORE. 


Announcements for the next academic 
year are now ready, and will be sent on ap- 


plication. 





SONGS OF PRAISE SERLES 


FOR EVANGELICAL CHURCHES 


Carmina Sanctorum By Prs; 


Hymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship 


of “Carmina Sanctorum.” 


Songs of Praise 


In new and attractive 


book yet offered. 
Many Voices {Xe 


that of our own time. 
taken from Carmina Sanctorum. 


HtTCACOCK, Eppy, and MUDGE, tried and approved by 
nearly 2,00 churenes, 


“The nearest perfection 


By au- 
thors 


binding, is widely used in smaller and suburban churches. 
By Lewts W. Muv@e, D.D 
soci] neetings, and oy many smaller churches for all occasions. 


Hymns and Songs of Praise 


, has been adopted by many leading churches for 


By Drs. HitcHcock, Eppy, and ScHaAry?y, is still used 
in hundreds of city churches, and is the peerof any 


By Dr. T. DeWrrr TALMAGE, combines the hymnology of the past with 
One hundred of the very best of Gos 
The best of the old and the new. 


pel Hymns and 450 
“ The marriage of 1790 with 1&0.” 


The Evangelical Hymnal} By Rev. CHARLES CUTHBERT HALL. D.D., and SIGISMUND 


.ASAR, has an appreciative and increasing constituency. 


Free examination copies of the above mailed to the address of Pastors and Music Commtttees upon re- 


quest. Address 


AS. 8. BARNES & Co.. Publishers. 751 | Broadway, New York. — 


A Great 


Catalogue 


As an adequate description of over two thousand school 
and college text-books makes quite a bulky volume, we 
divide our Descriptive List into twenty-one sections, each 
devoted to a single department of study. They are sent 


free. 
The subjects are: 





Write for those which particularly interest you. 


1. Reading. 8. Spelling. 15. Science. 

2. Supplementary Reading. 9. English Language. 16. Botany. 

3. Arithmetics. 10. Drawing. 17. Psychology, etc. 

4. Higher Mathematics. 11. Music. 18. Civics and Economics. 

5. Penmanship. 12. Book-keeping. 19. Pedagogy, School Records, etc. 


6. Geography. 13. 
7. History. 14. 


Ancient Language. 20. 
Modern Language. 21. 


Elocution, 


Maps and Charts, 


Correspondence invited relating to books for examina- 


tion and introduction. 
known on application. 
New York 


Cincinnati 
Chicago 


Specially favorable terms made 
Address the publishers, 


American Book Company 








ASHLEY HALL, Montvale, 5. 
Home ‘chool for Young Ladie rt and 
Languages. MIss adice: Sunicy a Prins 


‘BISHOPTHORPE, 


A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Full Pr wpareterz and pcedemtc Course. Students 
Prepared for College. F. 1. WAL™H, Principal, 

South Bethlehem ee 

BLAIRSVILLE SEWINARY, Blairsville, 

Pa. For catalogues address 
Rev. T. R, EWING, D.D., Principal. 


N Iss peoyven's ‘ENGL ISH, FRENCH and Ma 





She rwood, and under the super- 
vision of W. “i. Sherwood 


BRADFORD ACADEM 


young women. 


For the higher 
education oi 
Idings unsurpas-ed for comfort 
ané health. Full corp competent teachers Year com. 
mences Sept.9, 1891. ror ito ulars aud admission iVord, 
tothe Prine Miss ANNIE E. JOHNSON, —— 
cipals, Miss IDA C. ALLEN, 


I RYN MAWR COLLECE, BRYN MAWR, 

Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. A College for 
Women. The Program. st«ting the graduate and 
undergraduate courses of study for the academic 
year, will be sent on application, 


CHAPPA ZUA MOUNTA IN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, N. Y. 


Irder Programme for 1891 and ’92 
ana teture. ye. the hills, thirty-two miles from 
New York. 


Chauncy-Hall School. 


593 Boylston Street, Boston. 


Tborough preparation for the Institute of 
Technology, for Business, and for Cole 
lege. In all classes, Special Students are 
rectived. Particular attention to Girls and 
Young Children. Unusual careof health. 
The sixty-third annual catalogue sent on 
request. 

The class for training Kindergarten 
teachers is in charge of Miss Lucy WHEE- 

LOCK 

Che building is situated in the most ele- 
gant part of the city, and where there are 
no temptations to lead to bad habits. 











DREW LADIES’ SEMINARY, Carmel, N. Y. 
Healthful, homelike, thevengs. progressive. iius- 
trated circular. Rev. Go. CROSBY SMITH, A.M. 


SCHOOL OF O% OTorougit roeal ana nit training, 
Ic orough vocal an training 
EXPRESSION. Cat.free. Next summer io London. See 
Province of Expression. Send for Home Study circular, 
New YORK CITY, WASHINGTON SQUARE. 
SCHOOL OF PEDACOCY, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
HENRY M. MACCRACKEN, D.D., LL.D.,CHANCELLOR. 
Instruction in all departments of higher pedagogy. 
xcelient facilities for the study of methods ard 
systems. Students can be'p themselves by teaching. 
Lectures daily at4 P.M. and Saturdays. Five courses. 
pe ow. Scholarships. Degrees Master cf 
Pedagogy (Pd,M.) and Doctor of Pedagogy. (Pd.D.) 
Term trom Oct. to May. 
Circulars and information sent on ap lication. 
JEROME ALLEN, PH.D, Dean. 
The Professor of Pedagogy will instruct a limited 
number by correspo aence. 


SEYMOUR SMITH INSTITUTE. P 
Plains, N. V, Heal itbful, homelike, select, ood 
ough. Rev. A. MATTICE, A.M., Principal. 


SIGLA#’S PREPARATORY *®CHOOL The 
) mistake in bringing u up bers begins at eight. 
pamphlet. (6600a year.) H. W. SIGLAR, Newburgh,N, $ 


St. John’s Military School, 


MANLIUS, N. Y, (near Syracuse), 
Established 1849, 

A high grade family school. Location absolutely 
healthiul, Most cwmplete outfit. Courses of study are 
Civil Engineerine.C assical, Commercial and Special. 
oy ge | and Primary Departments under svecial 
faculties nder the ory. 4 the War Depart- 
ment. Military under U.S Office: 

Rt. Kev. F. D. Gaetinqsee 8.7... 1.1.D., 
t 
Address Lt. Col. William Verbeek. 
Superintendent, 


MISS THOMAS’S FAMILY BOARDING SCHOOL. 
For the reception of 8 pupils only. 
students prepared for Vassar entrance by certificate. 
pens Wednesday, Sep . léth. 
___ Apply 23 Academy St., _ Poughkeepsie, B. Y¥. 


The Thir- 


UNIVERSIT Veen ire 
LAW SCHOOL ii; 33: 


st, 1891. 
Confers LL.B.; also (for new graduate courses) LL.M. 
For catalogues, showing reorganized faculty, 
Address, PROF, 1. F. RUSSELL, 
Equitabie Building, 1°90 Broadway, New York. 


WELLS COLLEGE .tioia ny: 


. Location beautiful and 
refined Christian Home. New Build- 
ing with Modern Improvements. nae begins 
September l6th, 1891. Send for Cacal 

E. 5. FRISBEE, D. 























“President. 





OHIO. Cleveland 
WESTERN KESERVE UNIVEBSI- 
on ee for Women opens Sept. 24th. Address 
e Dean 


OHIO, Clevelan 
estes N MEER VE UNIVERSI- 
TY.—Adelbert Coliege opens “ept 24th. address 
the Secretary. 


Wilson College for Young Women. 


Fifty miles southwest of Harrisburg. in famous 
Cumberland Valles! From Baltimore four ours,Pbil- 
adelpbia tive, New York seven, Pittsuurgh nine. Six 
trainsdaily.Boraer climate avoiding bleak north.$230 








ndepend- 

U Faculty. College’ Mg A. 
ezree. Music College B M. Handsome 

Buildings, Stones Heat, Electric Light, Gymnesiun, 

Ob ervato boratory, etc. Forcatalogue,address 
Rev. J. Engr. Ph.D.. Pres Chambersburg, Pa. 


= of free cinaeee.. Fu 








FLUSHING INSTITUTE, 
FLOSHING, N.Y. 
Beesting Shes for Bove. Opens Tuesday, Sept. Lith. 





ddress, E. A. FAIRCHILD. 
FRFFHON INSTITUTE ‘new Jersey, 


Boarding School for boys only. Fits for any col- 
lege and for apinets, Early a application desirable. 
CHAMBE A.M., Principal. 


KIN a —Young lady graduate of 
Normal Kindergarten, would accept position as 
teacher and nurse of young children in city or coun- 
try. beferences. 


YNDON HALL—FOR YOUNG LADIES. 


E 
42d Year. College Preparation. Circulars by mail. 
SAMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.W... Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 











L TvyneeroN PARK SEMINARY, Roch- 
ester, N. ¥. Home Church School for the seco. 8 map- 
gia Spe tN ee ME Matias 2th 
e for 
"OURTIs, Prinot - . _ 


firs. C. 








THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES. 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The'‘term opens Sept. i6th, 1891, For catalogue or 
other g- t- Fl 4 
SJ. BEECHER 


WILLI 
____ Clerk ae pe Ey Auburn, N.Y. 


UNION THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
No. 700 PARK AVENUE, 
NEW YORK. 
The next Term will begin Wednesday, Sept. 23d, 


The Faculty will meet , incoming students in the 











Preside _“ room at 10 A.M 
Rooms will be drawn at? P 
The vai g address will be ielivered by Rev. Mar- 
vin yay oF DD., in Adams Chapel Th ursday, 
ents are urged to present at the openin: 
Luggage should be cont to No. 50 East Toth Street. 














September 10, 1891. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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fiance. 
INTEREST, OLD AND NEW. 


ORIGINALLY the -word ‘* usury ” meant 
any return even the smallest paid for 
the use of money loaned, so that usury 
and interest were synonymous terms. 
The distinction which defines interest as 
a lawful and usury as an unlawful ex- 
action is modern,and grew out of our 
changed conditions of business matters. 
It is in this sense of interest—any return 
at all for money—that usury, is de- 
nounced in the Old Testament. The He- 
brew laws did not allow the exaction of 
any payment for loans, except from 
strangers. The history and practice of 
the Jews in this matter of payment for 
the use of borrowed money, is a long and 
interesting one, admitting at preserit 
only a reference to it, 

We find tke same sentiment in the 
early Church. Any one who would take 
pay for a loan—that is, would demand 
more than the exact amount loaned— 
was considered to have been false to his 
Christian profession, In the light of our 
modern business methods, this seemsa 
surprising tenet forthe Church to make 
almost an article of faith, and yet a 
little study and reflection will show 
not only that it was founded in reason but 
that no other principle could then possi- 
bly have been held by a religious body. 
We must always remember that com- 
merce and trade, as we now understand 
those terms, did not exist. There was no 
partnership between capital and labor, in 
our meaning of these words, during the 
Old Testament period or for the first few 
Christian centuries. Loans of money 01 
of goods were made almost wholly to re- 
lieve distress, and it was against the 
cruelty of those who demanded large re- 
wards for moneys loaned in charity that 
tke Church raised its voice. She would 
have been false to her mission had she 
not done so. 

If the vine failed in some locality in any 
one year, neighboring villages or persons 
might help the impoverished vineyard 
owners along till the next harvest. That 
was the main borrowing originally. But 
chances for trading improved. A Roman 
ship captain saw profit in toe Ezyptian 
corn-carrying trade; a friend loaned him 
enough to purchase a ship: should that 
friend receive back his money witnout a 
share in the profits? These and similar 
instances perplexed the early theologians 
greatly. Their only thought of usury 
had been that it was an engine of possible 
oppression, but manifestly the theory did 
not fit the new facts, We moderns, so 
familiar with all this, can scarcely con- 
ceive of the schoolmen’s embarrassment; 
it seemed as if the teachings of Scripture 
were being overtuned. Lo the honor of 
these Christians, it can be said that they 
met the difficulty bravely and well. They 
drew a line between the old kind of in- 
terest ard the new, tho after the fashion 
of the day they invented queer supposit- 
tious differences and to these gave 1.ames: 
yetin the main they saved the Church 
from foolish opposition to new forms of 
business because of old precepts, wise and 
necessary but not meant to apply to 
dealings not covered by their denuncia- 
tions. It was another instance of the 
spirit which giveth life superseding the 
letter that killeth, 

What is here very briefly stated, took 
almost a thousand years to work itself 
out, Opposition to the giving and taking 

’ of interest upon money loaned, based on 
the old Hebrew laws, lasted in England 
and on the Continent down almost to 
our day. Nor can it be said that Church 
theologians and officers have always read 
the signs of the times aright, for fierce 
disputes on this subject and occasionaliy 
unjust decisions, are to be found scat- 
tered through the history of the early 
centuries and of the Middle Ages, Partiy 
because of strong thinking and partly be- 
cause of the pressure of actual affairs, 
in the main, the Church judged rightly. 
Yet the old rulings against taking interest 
stand in the records without formal re- 
peal, They are only heid in abeyande as 
at present inapplicable, 

The influence of these old tenets is still 








felt and seen in our modern laws regulat- 
ing the rate of interest. The idea—a 
child of the old reasoning—is that pay- 

ment for money above a fixed rate is an 
‘ Xtortion and injustice upon the borrower. 
This seems to have come down to our day 
from the Bible precepts about helping the 
poor and needy and taking no pay for the 
charity, and the mental fog is practically 
the same as that from which Christians 
fora thousand years struggled hard to 
free themselves, As to the charitable the 
old rule is still in force; as to the lender 
of money for business purposes, it has 
no force whatever. When money is 
loaned to a mercnant or manufacturer 
the latter uses it to increase his trade and 
enlarge his profite; according to the exi- 
gencies of his business, he can afford to 
pay, say, twelve per cent. rather than not 
have it, Onthe other hand the invest- 
ment is so good that a number of capital- 
ists bid for the loan each offering a lower 
rate of interest because of the good secu- 
rity, The workings of these two forces 
result in a rate of interest which is settled 
in the same way asa price of a house or 
of any article. Ifa civilized community 
think that their rate is too high, the 
remedy is not to regulate that rate by 
law, because such laws merely result in 
keeping loanable funds away from that 
community and thus depriving the farm- 
era and traders of money who really need 
capital, and whose possible profits (profits 
in sight next harvest) are so legitimately 
high we will say as to warrant them in 
paying a high rate for money. The true 

remedy lies in increasing the security of 
money loaned and in careful business 
methods; in short, the proper thing for 
such a village or State to do is to induce 
other capitalists to bid against those 
already tnere, for the favor of investing 
capital ina community where it will be 
safe beyond dispute, The laws regulating 
interest cannot be of any real service in a 
country like the United States. There are 
cases of hardship, such as loans by 
‘*sharks” upon chattel mortgages given 
by the poor people because of temporary 
losses which are sometimes repaid three- 
fold before release; but these are the very 
cases which come under the other moral 
rule and whose wrongs it seems most 
difficult to abolish, least of all by de- 
claring what the rate of interest shall be. 
Asa matter between two business men, 
money can safely be left to bring what it 

is worth; we do not need to regulate its 
price any more than weneed to have the 
State prescribe the prices of our bread or 
meat, 


MONETARY AFFAIRS. 








THERE have been busy times in Wall 
Street of late. The transactions in 
stocks last week exceeded those of a year 
ago by over a million shares, and the 
dealings in bonds are many times as heavy 
as they werethen. Last week we pointed 
out that the average of prices is now con- 
siderably below rec-nt years. The full 
signiticance of this statement does not 
appear until it is seen that the average 
advance in prices during the past month 
was about eight points. Following are 
a few of the moreimportant variations: 


Stocks. July 8ist. Aug. 3ist. Adv. 
Atchison........ . ... 81 41 10 
Canada Southern..... 4™ 54k 7 
Pe iiias cocvesssecs 52 70 12 
Northwest............. 3 112% 9% 
pr rer 614g 71 ale 
Rock Island...... . By 84 14% 
Burlington............ 80 16% 
Lackawanna.......... 181 142 ll 
BBD ccicscccvsecccesss IB 264% x 
Louisv’e and Nashv’e 683% 18% 10 
Lake Shore............ 107 116% 934 
Missouri Pacific...... 644 73% 9 
Northern Pacific, pfd 50% 71% 2 
New Engiand........ » 8 39 7 
Reading. .............. 26 85% He 
Richmond Ter........ ll 14% 336 
Texas Pacific......... ns 16 384 
Union Pacific......... 40 4334 3% 
Western Union..... . 7 84 5 
Sugar Trust.... ....., 76 87 ll 


The above table wil! show how evenly 
distributed was the August advance, It 
could also be shown that the market at 
its highest point in the last two months 
has not reached the prices current at dif- 
ferent times between January lst and 
May let of this year, 





The re-actionists were in the majority 
during the past week. At times they 
met with fair success, but in the long run 
their efforts were more than offset by tne 
confident purchases by the outsiders who 
were awaiting a setback to accumulate 
stocks. Hence it is that the closing prices 
for the week showed numerous substan- 
tial gains. In every market,such as has 
been experienced for a week or two past, 
there are a great many large amounts of 
stock held on very slender margins, and 
with stop orders placed upon them. The 
traders understood this, and the fact 
furnished them incentive for short 
sales of the prominent shares with the 
idea of forcing liquidation by the 
short-waisted bulls. They were aided 


by very mueh exaggerated reports 
of crops damaged by frost in the 
West. Advices were received from Eu- 


rope, however, that gold to the amount 
of $1,500,000 is being shipped to this 
country from the Continent, and the news 
took the street by storm, Gold imports 
had not been generally anticipated so 
early in the season. Further than this, 
the rates for exchange have not seemed 
to warrant imports. But the gold comes, 
and the movement is just as much of a 
mystery as was the outflow a few weeks 
ago with exchange at rates which ap- 
peared to net the exporters a large loss. 
Ordinarily gold cannot be imported from 
Europe with sight bills at over 4.83}, but 
remittances to this side were made last 


week with 4.84% quoted for exchange. 
The explanation 1s probably to be discov- 
ered in some private arrangements exist- 
ing between the Bank of France and the 
bankers who exported from this coun- 
try to supply the requirements of the 
French gram merchants, Tne generat 
impression 1n banking circles 1s, that still 
heavier imports are sikely, fur tne ex- 
change market displays a declining ten- 
dency under offerings of bills against ex- 
ports of grain and provisions and foreign 
purchases of stocks. Gold impuris are 
very welcome to tne banks, now that they 
are about to supply large amounts of 
peng | to tne country to move the 
crops. In this connecuon it may be 
noved that the movement of 1unds Ww the 
South for the co.ton merchants has com- 
menced, tho :t has nov yet attained large 
proporuons., The total disour. ements tor 
diviaends and interest this month aggre- 
gate $22,000,000, including the amouut of 
interest paid un the Government 4} per 
cent, loan at its maturity. The amouut 
to be disbursed shuws a aecrease of stev- 
eral millions compared with the same 
month a year ago, Lut it 1s principally 
due to the various re organiZations woich 
have reduced the fixea cuarges of large 
systems and changed the dates of distri- 
ution. 


In the anthracite coul trade there is a 
hopeful feemng, but it 18 not accompanied 
as yet by mucn improvement in the de- 
mand for the product. Rigorous restr - 
tion of production 18 stil une rule with 
the companies, and its bencficial effects 
are plainly upparent, It 1s curreply re- 
ported tnat the output of coal tor Septem- 
ber wil ce held gown to 3 000,000 cons, 
the same as in August. Prices wave tnis 
month been advanced an average of ten 
cents per.ton. A number of pessuns inter- 
ested in the Phuadelpnia and Reading 
Company are clamuring for an in- 
Crease in the Output of cual by tnat road. 
It appears that the Reading 1s holding 


down its output to such an ex 
tent that it does not nesrly ap- 
proximate its productive capacity. 


Tne resulc is, it is asserted, that the 
company’s income bonaholders are de- 
prived of a large amount of possible earn- 
ings. The Reading’s peaccable attitude 
1s an important factor in the present nar- 
« Onlous condition of the trade, and there 
are no indications that President McLeod 
will change his present policy, wnich has 
been in force since his successful régime 
began. 





The loan market during the past week 
was fairly easy, considering the activity 
of stocks. Cali loans on stock collateral 
were made at rates ranging between 1 
per cent. and 6 per cent., averaging 
about 8} per cent, The banks and trust 
companies were able to piace the greater 
portion of their money at 4@4} per cent, 
Lime loans were easy at une lollowing 
rates: 4 per cent, for thirty days, 5 per 
cent. for sixty days, and 6 per cent, for 
all longer terms up to six months on 
choice collateral. The knowledge that 
gold would soon arrive tended to increase 
tne offerings of time funds, Commercial 
paper is in excelleat supply, but the de- 
mand is very light. Out of-town banks 
are purchasing very sparingly, as they 
look for heavy demands upon tnem soon 
for currency for croup purposes. Nothing 
is being done in paper below a 6 per cent, 
rate for indorsed receivabies, and higher 
rates are current for single names, 





BANK STOCKS, 
Sales of bank stocks for the week end- 
ing September 5 h, 1891: 
America.........-.++. 


202 
Butchers’ & Drovers’ 182 
Continental 1 

Fourth..... 


Manbattan........... 
Merchants’ 





Gatlatin........ 








300 =| Phenix 
oe Sera 100 | Union Squa 
mport’rs’ & Trad’rs, 535 | We antérscccdasce 


The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Aug. 29. Sept.5. Differences, 
Loans. neat sobace a Tae inc. $3,233,500 
ls cap eeccoes 5 . ec. 1,727, 
mee a 
eee enee i c> * e' . 5 ea] 
Circulation..... 5,108,500 5.462.000 Tne. $58;500 





The following shews the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


Specic.........+. $60,496 900 $58,769,000 Dec. $1,727,900 
Legal tenders... 55,121,900 51,099,500 Dec. 2,022,400 
Lotal reserve... $13,618,800 $109.8(8,500 Dec. $3,750,300 
Reserve requ’d 


against dep’ts 100,850,975 100,712,100 Dec. 138,875 
Excess of res've 
above legal re- 
quirements.....  12,767.825 9,156,400 Dec. 3 611,425 


UNITED STATES BONDS, 


The market for Government bonds 
was firm during the week. Closing 
prices were as follows—viz.,: 


Sept. 5th, 


im 


Ex. 2s. registered .... 
4s, U7. Kegistered*. 





* Ex-Interest, 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE. 


The market for sterling continued 
steady and tne posted rates were un- 
changed at 4 83 and 486. Tne rates for 
actual business were as follows—viz.: 
Sixty days, 4.82@4,82}. demand, 4.844@ 
4.85. cables, 4854@4 854, Commercial 
bilis were 4.804@4,803. The supply of 
bills was small, 





FINANCIAL ITEMS, 


....An unofficial announcement has 
been made that the Union Pacific Direct- 
ors had agreea to the plan for extending 
the floating debt, and that nearly all of 
the creditors had signed the plan. 


....On the lst inst. the German Gov- 
ernment removed the embargo on Ameri- 
can pork which has existed for so long a 
time. This resulc has been largely due 
to the unwring «fforts of Uaited States 
Minister, Hon, William Walter Pheips. 


...-Ata meeting of the stockholders of 
the Western National Bank, held Septem- 
ber 1st, it was vored to reduce the capital 
stock from $3,500,000 to $2,100,000, ac- 
cording tO une plan suggested by the 
directors, 


....- [tis stated that the Fourth National 
Bank of this city has made arrangements 
to advance a large amount of money 
against gold imports charging no interest 
for the money while the goid 1s in transit, 
tois acuon oc ing taken to induce increased 
gold imports. 


apeaie lt is stated that a demand will be 
made at the Democratic State Convention 
for aresolution in the piatform urging the 
reduction of the legal rate of interest in 
this State from six to five per cent. In 
his ye to the last Legislature Gov- 
ernor Hul favored this reduction, and a 
bul providing for 1t was introduced. It 
was defeated througn tne ¢fforts of a 
large delegation from this city represent- 
ing hundreds of millions of dollars, 


...-One of the largest and most im- 
portant combinations which has ever 
taken place in this country was effected 
last week by the incorporation under the 
laws of New Jersey of the National Tube 
works, Tne combination is comp 2sed of 


the National Tube Works of Boston, the 
Republic Lron Works of Pittsburgh,Penn,, 
tne Monongahela Furnace Co, of Pennsy!l- 
vania, and the Boston Iron and Steel Uo, 
of Boston. Tne different companies 
manufature iron and steel tubes for 
water, gas, oil, etc., driils for oil and 
natural gas weils, muckoar blooms, terne 
plates, etc. The capita! stock is $11,500,- 
000, but the public has not been asked to 
puoscribe; in fact, none of the stock can 
be purcnased by outsiders, 


..» Senator Hiscock of New York ina 
recent speech Said: 


“Tam in favor of this Nation being as 
rich as it can be, through an honest nas 
tional policy, of every citisen being as 
wealthy as he can and of having all he can 
acquire by honest economy and industry, 
[ believe that every doliar that he earns, 
every dollar tnat 1s received for tobacce and 
wheat, sn0uid be the best oullar coined on 
the face of the earth. Woich 1s the best 
dollar? Itis the one that nas the largest 
purchasing power, the onein exchange for 


which you receive the lar, amount of 
goods, or, if labor, then the largest amoung 
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of labor. This pol'cy was the nolicy of the 
fathers of the Stwe. Ic is the true and 
hooored policy of the Democra ic and the 
Repunlican parties of this State. Here we 
meet on common greucd. I kvow of no 
disagreemeut or issue ia thi- State upon this 
question, and God grant thatthe day may 
be far distant when the two parties falter 
and join issue upen this policy.”’ 


..The first Directory of New York 
City was pu! lished in 1786 and contained 
eighty-two psges 33 by 6 inches. The 
only bavk doing business in the city at 
that time was the Bank of New York, It 
is pow, therefore, in its one bundr«d and 
seventh year of active business. We re- 
produce herewith three pages from the 
Directory relating to the Bank of New 
York which we think will interest our 
readers: 

Officers and Direéters of the Bank of News 
York. 


Ifaac Roofevelt, Efq. Prefident. 

William Maxwell, Efg. Vice-Prefident. 
Samuel Franklin, 
Nichelas Low, 
Daniel M‘Cormick, 
Robert Bowne, 
Thomas Stoughton, 
JothuaWaddington, 
Comfort Sands, 
Thomas Randall, 
Alex. Hamilton, . 
John Vanderbilt, 
James Buchanan, J) 
William Seton, Chathier. 
Charles Wilkes, Teller: 
Peter Hughes, Accountant. 
Paivid Rudy, Receiver. 
Michael Boyle, ‘Runner::- 
‘William Magee.Seton, Clerk of difcounts 
Walter Scott, Porter. 


j e. 
Efars. Directors?- 


Rules obferved at Bank. 


The bank is open every day inthe year, 
except Sundays, Chriftmas Day, Newe 
Year’s Day, Good Friday, the gth of July, 
and general Holydays appointed by legal 
authority. The hours of bufinefg from 
ten to one o'clock in the forenoon, and 
from three to five in the afternoon. 

Difcounts are done on Tuefdays and 
Thurfdays in every Week, and Bills or 
notes brought for difcount, muft be leit 
at the bank on Wednefday and Saturday 
mornings under a feal cover, direéted to 
William Seton, cafhier: The rate of dif- 
count is at preent fixed at Six per Cent. 
Per Annum; but no difcount will be 
made for longer than forty-five days; nor 
will any. note or bill be difcounted to pay 
a former ones payment muft be made in 
bank notes or fpecie, Three days of 
grace being allowed upon all bills and 
notes, the difcount will be taken for the 
fame.---Money lodged at the bank may be 
re-taken at pleafure, free of expence, but 
no draft will be paid beyond the balance 
of account.---Bills or notes left with the 
bank will be prefented for acceptance, and 
the money collected, free of expence : Ia 
cafe of non-paymentand proteft,the charge 
of proteft muft be borne by the perfon 
lodging the bill.---Payments made at the 
bank, muft be examined at the time, as-no 
deficiency fuggefted afterwards will be ads 
mitted? 

Gold coin is received and paid at the- 
bank of New-York at the following rates :: 


Dwis.Gr. Dol bibs 
A Johannes, weighing 18. 16 


A Haif Johannes, 9: 8 

A Spanifh Woubloon, 17 15 

A Double Span. Pittole, 8 12 7 48 

A Spanith Piftole, eo ¢& 3» 

A Briuth Guinea, g gee 

A diuo Half Guinea,, 2 15 2 32 

A French Guinta, S @ .4 §2 

A Moidore, 6 318 6 

A Caroliné,, 6 68 ¢ 72 

A Chequ n, a @ 78 
An allowance is. made on all Gold ex- 


ceeding the above ftandard, at the rate of 
Three pence per grain; on all gol’ thore 


of the above weight Four pence per grains 
is deducted: - 7 


ian .-Among the securities sold at auc- 
tion on the 2ad and 3d insts. were the 
following. 


1 share New York Law Institute, $135. 
150 snares U.S. Volta Elec. Battery Co., 25. 
200 shares Cedar Falls and Minn. Rd. Co., 8%. 
100 shares Minn. and St. Louis Ry. Co, 8%. 
2 shares “entral Trast Co., 1, 215. 
$12.500 Pitt». and Fort Wayne Kd. Co. first 
mort . 7s.. due 1912. 138. 
$2 000 segs maqebars Gaslight Co.’s first mort. 
6s.. due 1900. 
1000. North Carolina tax bonds, 54_. 
10,000 Virginia deferred bonds (Farmers’ 
Lown aad Trust Co. receipis). 8. 
275 obares American Cottonseed Co., $25. 
$.0,00 W. U. Tel. Co. 7 per cent, sinking fund 
bood= registered): 112%. 
Chicago Nori bwestern Rd. Co.'s 6 per 
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nats ag & N.W. Rd. cons. mort. 7 per cent. 
ond 
$2, wt Peoria & Western Rd. Co. first 
mnort. $21 000 Ba cent. ot boads, 7244. 
Pacific of Mo second mort. 5 per 

oone, extendea yo bonds, 

$7 000 Midjara Rad. of Ind. 
cent. bonds. 944. 
\0shares First Nat. Bank, Rochester, Penn.,50. 
1! shares First Nat. Bank. Braddock.Penn.,25 
10 shares Fitth Nat. Bank, Pittsburgh, Penn., 


15. 
at 10 shares First Nat. Bank, Homestead Penn., 


30 shares The Fibrone Mfg. Co.. $100. 
150 shares Kings. Co. Fire Ins. Co., 160. 


irst mort. 5 per 


DIVIDEND, 


The Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 


way Company has declared a dividend of 
one and three quarters per cent. on the 
preferred stock, piyable September 24tb. 


Letters 
of 
Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


- BANKERS, No. 59 Walt STREET, N. Y. 





Investment 
Securities. 





VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


16 AND 18 MASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Dealers in Investment Securities, 


BUY AND SELL ON COMMISSION FOR CASH OR 
ON MARGIN ALL SECURITIES LISTED AT NEW 
YORK STOCK EXCHANGE. 

DEPOSITS RECEIVED AND INTEREST AL- 
LOWED ON BALANCES SUBJECT TO DRAFT AT 
SIGHT. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 


BOGUE & HOYT. 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building, Ohicago. 


Investments in Chicago Keal Estate Pay 
Better than almost any other 
class of investments. 





CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 





RAILROAD STOCKS 
AND BONDS 


Bons 7 and sold for Cash or on Margin 
on New York, San Francisco. Phila- 
deiphia or Boston Exchanges. 
Investment stocks aud Bonds a speciality. 


A. R. CHISOLM & COQ., 
Bankers and Brokers, 
61 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
(Established 1876.) Send for Circular. 





ROANOKE, VA,, 
188'2-Population 400, 1590-Population 20,000 
Money can be made by investing at once in Roana- 
oke. Increase of popaiation and values Unprece: 
dented. Refer to all Banks = nanan. 1 be 
glad to oneet all corresponden 
RANCIS B. K cMP & CO.. Roanoke. Va. 


6% MORTGAGE INVESTMENTS 1% 


IN 
MINNEAPOLIs, MINNESOTA. 


FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS made on care- 
fully selected city property and choice Farm Lands 
in Hennepin Co. QOnrreful attention to the interests of 
investors, and remi tances of interest and principal 
mde free of charge. Particulars and satisafctory 
references given on application. 


MOORE BROTHERS, 


11 Se. Fourth Street, Minneapelis, Minn. 


NORTHWEST INVESTMENTS. 


Mines, Timber and Mortgages bought and sold. 
Send for circular to 
PHILIP S. BATES, 
42 STARK 8T., POR”LAND, OREGON. 


Bank references ai! over Unitea states. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH, 


Offers the best opportunity for in fan Fie of any city 
in the West. 


Money wasted. 3 











cent. to 10 per cent. 
y property. 
The mines a Utan are unsurpassed. Gold or silver 
grenerive 3 saie. Printed matter on apolicu ep. 
H. WATTS, No. 9 West 24 South St., Salt 
City. Utah. 


TACOMA. 


hy third cash, polases in iy - BA in- 

an 
only a few will be sold. Stree treet cars to ++) of aot 
16 times dally. For further information address 


J.3. HOWELL & SON, Real Katare and 
Leans,. Tacoma, Wash 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 


We have a plan for the investment of money In 
ey or sma!! sums that will —— L. ~f t to all 
who desire a safe investment w =F 

T ortland, Sreson, 
vi 


he good name und stability of 

will euaraptee you in making estment h 
Prospectus will be sent oe oe application, with, fall 

details and references. 

T. A. WOOD REAL ESTATE COMPANY, 

Portiand, Oregon. 
H FL EN A will continue at the head 
procession, owing to her supe- 


fror resou ces. Not another city in the world can 
offer eucb inducements to home seekers and invest- 
ors Write Lad — particulars and a copy of our 
souvents of He 

THE WITHERBER-ANDREW INVESTMENT Co., 

3, 4 and 5 Gold Block, Helena, Montana. 

DEN VER Real Estate and 7 and 8 
per ct. Fir-t Mortgages. 


We are now formiug acash syndicate for the pur- 
chase of a vaiuable tract of lana ad eating the 
ciy ri'mite of Denver. Write for particulars 


The Schermerhorn & W Investment Company, 


1525 ararae STREET, 
NVE ‘COLORADO, U.S.A. 
And 58 Old Broad St., rostoy Cc. 


THE MIDDLESEX 
BANKING COMPANY 


MIDDLETOWN OONN, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL......$800,000 
PAID-UP CAPITAL...............§600,000 

Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by 


deposit of Ist mortgages with the Union Trust 
York. Amount of issue 








is enjoying greater prosperity 
than apy city in the nion,, = 

















Executors, ete., can invest in these bonds. 


The National Park Bank, New York. 
PD cxecdcetscisecheseuceesis soe ante $2.000 000 
2,500,000 
Accounts Solicited. Buy and Sell Foreign Exchange. 
Superior Facilities for Collections. 
SAFETY DEPOSIT VAULTS EQUAL TO 
ANY IN THE oe ee ahd 
near eee. E WRIGHT, Presid 
EA ay "Vice- President. 
ae ORGE &. HIC Cashier. 
EDWARD J. BAI DWIN, Asst. Cashier. 
D CTORS: 

Arthur Lesry, Eugene Keliy, Evenezer K. Wright, 
Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fisb, George 8S. Hart, 
Charles Sternbach, ma ies Scribner, Edward C. 
Hoyt. Edward Poo Rockhil! Potts, . Angee 
Belmont, Richar Helatield. Wilson G. Hunt 








ACOMA ®:: cia Big ite in TACOMA Realty 

turns. We are sole 

jonteeerth € yn 

ACOMA *: sell lots on installments. We 

coe acre tracts suitable iv. fruit and hop raising. 
Wealsodealincity property. Write us for particu- 
arsandsay what you want. Barlow & Kleeb, Tacoma, Wash. 


IOWA LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
Capital 
Sarplusand Undivided Profits. 200,000 00 

The Debentures issued by this Compoay, are recog- 
nized by Investors seeking perfect security instead 
of high rate of interest, as among the safest invest- 
ments eto to the public. 


Refers 
ram Dewing & Son, New York City, 
Messrs. ie. Bliss & Co., New York City. 
Geo. G. Williams, L8Q-, of the Chemical Nationa ~ 
Bank, New York City. 
F. D. Gray, Esq., A the National Safe yi Com- 
pany. ie 
F. A. Smi th. sa. No. 45 Milk St., Boston, 
Also the vings Banks and Investors * eedeenes t 
the East. Gassipentenes Solicited. 
JOHN M. OWENS, President. 








H.A.COFFIN, Treasurer. 
oe Tbe International City, 

Gateway to 2 Great Nations, 

al n e where Commerce moves 

with Tides and Rail, 


is situated in the Northwestern corner of the great 
STATE OF WASHINGTON; 
has the finest land-locked harbor on Puget Sound. 
has electric lights. water works, 6 miles pew a 
streets, lv miles 12 tt. sitewalt., 2 National Banks, G. 
N. Ry., C. P. Ry., while the N and U. P. are as- 
sured. Its princip»} resources are iron, coal, lumber. 
3 ans grounds -urpasriog anything on the Pacific 
the must productive agricultural land in the 
Seana: Manufacturing establishments now under 
course of construction that wil furnisn constant CY 
a for 1,000 men. Povulation, 1889, 75; 
2,100; increase to supply the demand must be fourfoid 
during next few months. Lots from $75 to 
control 75 per cent. of the entire town s te. co a 
sale one-third cash, balance to su't purchaser. Ke- 
ter. by permission, to. the N. Y. INDEP«NDENT. 
dress, books. aps, plots. etc., descriptive of 
Blaine and _ the Beate of Washington NE EN 





LAND LAND & HARBOR IMPROVEM 
Main Office: Blaine; or, Officers’ Headquarters, Occi- 
dental Biock, Seattle. 





Have You Any Money? 


Most People Do. 


CONT 


For which toy are getting litile or 


no inte 


Do You Wantitto Earn More? Witpeat risking the princt- 


Write us foreas of our LAND vesvwany 
are not satisfied with our pian, no harm has 


THE GILBERT-ARNOLD LAND CO., West Superior, Wis. 


it will cost zoe nothiag, and if you 
ne. 





September 10, 1891. 


es 


THE TOWN OF : 
BELLINGHAM BAY, 
AND THE 
FUTURE GREAT CITY OF PUGET SOUND 
Is destined to be a great manufacturing and com- 
mercial centre because it has: 
The largest and safest harbor on the Pacific Coast. 
The greatest area of adj»cent agricultural Jand. 
The most magnificent forests of timber in the world. 
The finest natural town site and water front. 
Immense veins of the best coal in the West. 
Mountains of {first-class iron ore. 
Extensive quarries of blue dst 
purposes, 
Valuable information concerning the future me- 
tropolis of the Pacific Northwest can be obtained by 
addressing 


PAIRMA VEN LAND COMPANY, 
Fa — Wash. 


0 FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 
Absolute: 7 carase. lnterest pay- 

40 NE semi-annually by draft on New 
bee Personal attention given to all 
Address 


for buildi 








—— BE est a i 


IN, Fairhaven, Wash. 





nining properties. Write &. P. Russell & Co.,facema, Wash, 


9 PER CENT. GUARANTEED. 


First lienon Real Estate Worth 30 Times Amosnt 
of afe as Government Bonds. Limited 
py ok offered. Write for Particulars ana Re 


UNION BANKING CO., Aberdeen, Se. Dak. 











.) CITY LOANS. 
T. ABSOLUTELY SAFE. 
e bave never handied farm loans. On 

P noel for sale, $500 00 to $10,000.00 loans on city 

property. lIuterest 6,7 and8 percent. Write 
A for our regular list. 
u | The Standard Investment Co. 
Ree OF ST. PAUL. MINN, 





SUPERIOR, WIS. 


650 lots in Park Addition to East Superior. Only 
a fc w biocks from Depot. Tne coming Manufacturing 
Center ef Superior. Only $100 to $150 each. 4% cash. 
Balance on easy payments. We look for these to 
double in a year if not sooner. Free maps and other 
iatormation 


Jus. C. HENVIS, Sec’y 
Superior Keal Es:ate Improvemert Co.. 
25 Wisconsin Block, West Superior. Wis. 


“THE MERCANTILE TAUST CO., 


EQUITABLE BUILDING, NEW YORK. 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, 
$3,000,000, 


deposits for Go one Trust funds and 
— 8. upon whicn it 

Au RAItES OF "INTEREST 
from date a Gepost uptal cate o1 withdrawal. 

The company aisu by law acts as executor, adm'a- 
istrator, guardian, receiver, and trustee, as fiscal 
and transter agent, ano as recistrar of stocks. 

Exceptional rates and facilities are offered tu 
religious ano benevolent institutions aud to execu- 
tors or trustees of estates, 

LUULS FITZGERALD, President. 
JOHN T. TERRY, 
ENRY B. HYD«e 
DWARD L. MONTGOMERY, 
ENRY C. DEMING, Secretary and Treasurer. 
LINTON HUNTER, “Assistant Secretary. 


A PROGRESSIVE CITY. 


The coming City between the Missouri River and 
the Mountains is KEARNEY, Nebraska, the County 
Seat of one a ounty. 

KEA Bees the “Midway Qity ”? is 1,733 mi es from 
Boston, 738 miles from San Francisco, ts situated 
in the most fertile part of the great Plaue Valley, 
withthe Wood River Val ey tributary. 

$1,500,000 has been ex pages public improvements 
since kt. KEARN has a large water power, 
three railroads pnd lights, gas, electric street 
railroad, water works, a fine system of sewerage,and 
_ houes. 

ty of schools and agen the school system 
vaes unsurpa in the Wes 

For intormation regarding KEARNEY as a place 
of residence, business and investment, addr 


The Kearney Land and investment Co. 


KEARNEY NEBRASKA. 


EQUITABLE 
MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


Gorpqrene STATEMENT, June 30, 1891. 


13 36 


This company solicits correspondence 
mg all first-class investment securi- 
ties. 

Buys and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
road, Water, Industrial and irrigation 
Bonds. 

Issues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 

CHARLES N. FOWLER. President. 
CHAS. BEN. wil, KINSON, Vice-President 
B. P. SHAWHAN. Sec. no Treas. 








Is a legal de 
for general < 


8 Vice-Presidents. 
H 
Cc 











OFFIC 
New Yor, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire St. 
Phila.,4th and Chestnut St. t. Kansas City, Missouri. 
London. Engtand. rlin. Germany 





CAPITAL, 


$100,000 Debentures issued. 
for amounts from $100 to $10,000, 


ors a secure and safe investment. 


6 PER CENT. DEBENTURES secured by $125,000. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas Trust Company, 


OF KANSAS CITY, MO. 


$1,000,000. 


THE INSTALMENT PARTICIPATING DEBENTURE offers to small inves- 
The guaranteed interest is 5 per cent. aod the 
estimated results at the end of 10 years 9 per cent. 


Send for circular. 





he property. 





t. king fund bonds, 
Oey Thurber, Wayland Co., ptd., 108%4, 





Gon NEN, Amsterdam, Holland. 


lar THE REAL ESTATE DEPARTMENT collects rents and manages propert~ 
or noa-residents; also attends to collection of defaul.ed mortgages and the disposing of 


AGENTS 
UNION TRUST CO., hw me rey Pa. 
T. A. FOX, London 
vom RATH & DE 


1st Mortgages for each 
These Debentures run for 10 years, and offer a safe investment 


A BOOK 
ON INVESTMENTS 


is sent free by 


THE PROVIDENT TRUST COMPANY, 


36 Bromfield Street. Boston, ‘Mass. 


NATIONAL BANK STOCK. | 


Stock of the new Columbia National Bank. of Taco- 
ma, Washington, for sale. Send for particulars to 


HE® BERT B. CHURCH, 
53 Congress Street, Boston, Mass., or 
The WESTEKN TRST CO., Tacoma, Wash. 
IR I SN ED 


DIVIDENDS. 
Cree? wk QND NORTHWESTERN RAILWAY 
bP 














September 10, 1891. 








_DULUTE. 


or reading m*tter and state a 
might wish to invest. 


C.K. LOVETT & CO., Duluth, Minn 


DENVER 
REAL ESTATE [22¢7iih'0 tye miles trom 


Be cont 


bout the amount you 





ea 
dur rte the Dast five years has made a profitable in- 
vestment. Many wee have never © property 
= made in from three to five se*rs, 
a one iN information furnished upon 100% 


THE C CHAMBERLIN INVESTMENT CO. 


ENVER, COL. 


apid a of Tacoma, makes great demand 
for money for developments. Borrowers can 
better afford to pay 10 per cent.than East 
ern ones 5 per cent. Undoubted security. 
Satisfactory references. Write me for interesting Il- 
1 ow documents no matter whether 
you wish to invest or not. 
A. A. KNIGHT, Att’y at Law, Tacoma, Wash. 


THE LEWIS, INVESTMENT CO. 


Capit SPpaia ve i $150,000 
Choice Inventment: ja Vy e most Conserva- 
Field 1 e Wes 
Six PER Cen iT p AA First Mortgages 
o OA yey. lands in lowa 
and Eastern Neoras! AND DestRaBLE. 


SIX PER CE mT, tcpas ee race 


mans ‘ ee 
ENCE. SEND £OR PAM 
OrcHKiss, GEORGE Hat. EWIS, 
Act's Secretary. President. 


BETTER THAN 7% BONDS. 


The Minnehaha Trust Co. will sell for a short time 
lots in Sioux Fatis, south Dakota, within 3¢ to % of a 
mie from Court Seuss and center of city at prices 
from $300 to $400 per 

The money ebeinen ‘from the sale of these lots 
will be expended by the company in the equipment 
of 2 epee —— mill already erected near the jots 
offered 

Apply a maps and circulars to 

MINNEHAHA TRUST COMPANY, 
104 State st., Bosvon, Mass., or Sioux Falls, So. Dak. 














Write for Catslogue ot splendid farms forsale around 


STAUNTON, VIRGINIA. 


Our city of 10,000 people is ramaly growing. 
number of Indu tries are being located from aft 
pee of the country. Augusta County is the richest 


Virginia 
=tauntun is the largest City in the Valley of Vir- 


= Lands are cheayer than they will ever be 


“p. E. WILSON & CO., 


120 WEST MAIN ST... STAUNTON, VA. 


TACOMA. 


First mortgage loans on ‘lacoma realty_made at 
trom seven to nine per cent. ae annum, We refer 
by permission to tue Tacoma Nati.pai Bank an 
ether leadirg bank. and i dividuals m the city of 
Tacoma. Correspo.dence solicited. 

G W.&W.P PRICHARD, 


Real Lstate and Loans, TACOMA, Washington. 


Walter J, Thompson, Pres. Henry Drum, V.-Pres 
Samuel Coliger, Cash. R. J. Davis, Asst. Cash. 
k. Sargent, 2d Asst. Cash 


Merchants National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASHINGTOR. 
(OLDEST BANK iN THF CITY.) 
Cgpent. $250,000.00. surplus, 875,000.00, 


ssory 














mastonioning Facts” about arti 
wy money for | lanes tle 
returns. Write to py 


ment & snare, ww, Capit ¥160 000 
THE TIME TO INVEST 


In Salem, Virginia, is now for safe and reliable 
profits. Do you know how steadily values are ad- 
vancing inthe iron and coal region of Southwest 
Virginia? 

For particulars, write to 


WM. McCLANAHAN & CO., . 


Salem. Virginia. 


CREAT FALLS, Montana. 


Tbe year 1881 will witness the greatest growth 
in the history of this city 








the growing towns of the 
full intormation concerning reliabie investments 


° 4. F. COLLETT & CO. 
SUCCESSORS TO 
BARN&S & COLLETT. 


First Mort Loa 
1%3 rade inves s sfnent Sagcislce 4 
lly in Boston weed payee 


Tacoma 
AND he richest 
8 frgrow ing rapidhy'and i Write for we te . 





formation to ‘Tacoma 
Savings Bank, Tacoma, Wah, 


CHICAGO REAL ESTATE 


4 & BROWNELL 


al Insurance uit iin. Tacoma 





OFFICES: 
ments m. roperty managed for non- 
residents. We baveon hand a "ine of Gilt Edge 


~ 7 per cent. Mortgages on Ch property for 
on ale tet ference, any Baok = Chicago. 


BAIRD & BRADLEY, 


90 La Salle Street, Chicago. 








REAL’ ESTATE bi Ginussion 


PROPERTY RENTED wii 


{ OANS ea 


(South Behd, Puget City) INVEST- 
MENT si Guar as i2es reent, peraprum 
im any of the above made frum 40 to 4u 
cent. per ann ay yee oat Tales mabe 
Pret ortg: i proved te loans on 




















€ ommercial. 


THE DRY GOODS TR ADE. 


THE market closes the week with a 
steadier tone for staple cottons, The 
leading makes have not’ shown any alter- 
ation, having been fairly well sold up 
and quite steady in price for some weeks 
past; but the weak spots in outside brands 
are now fewer, and there is a general dis- 
position on the part of sellers, who have 
been favoring buyers right along,to even 
up to quoted prices. This improvement 
has not been the outcome of any material 
development of demand at first hands, 
business generally continuing of a con- 
servative character, but is the result of a 
very decided advance in the price of raw 
cotton and of print clotbs, The situation 
of the latter is attracting particular at- 
tention at the moment. It will be re- 
membered that last week the price 
of 64x64’s standard dropped to 2c. 
per yard, or 3-16c. per yard, below 
any price recorded prior to this year. 
Even at 2c. buyers were not attracted to 
any extent, and sales were still away be- 
low production. Meanwhile cotton was 
rapidly rising, and printed goods were 
selling freely, Under these circum- 
stances the manufacturers held a meet- 
ing and decided to put a reduced wages 
schedule into ¢ffect on October 5th. The 
operatives, altho they have not committed 
themselves to any definite policy, are 
likely to resist this, perhaps to.the length 
of striking. The opinion of the trade 
here is, that if the reduction of wages is 
insisted upon the strike will follow; and 
it is further believed that such an eventu- 
ality would be quite acceptable to many 
manufacturers as the easiest solution of 
the cifficulties presented by an excessive 
stock, full production and inadequate de- 
mand. Printers have, with the posrible 
trouble in view, bought more freely of 
print cloths than fora long time past, and 
prices have advanced jc. per yard to 2jc. 
with no sellers thereat just now. Buth 
raw cotton and print cloths are strength- 
ening elements at the momenf, but as the 
aavance in both is more or we ope 
suspicion of its permanency, they 
be regarded as solid buttresses of the sta- 
ple cotton goods’ position until really 
established. Agents have done a good 
business in all leading lines of fall prints, 
ginghams and dress goods, and quite an 
average trade in brown, bleached and col- 

ored cotton’. Local jobbers bave been 
active in distribating all descriptions of 
fall fabrics, and altho still behind com- 
pared with last year, are making up lost 
ground rapidly. Tre continued absence 
of the Southern demand is still a draw- 
back, but other sections are taking more 
goods than they did a yearago. Reports 
from other large jobbing centers are also 
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higbly encouraging, and a large fall con- 
sumption is looked forward to with de- 
erded confid: nce 
——————— 
READING NOTICES. 


TO OUR READERS, 


WE wish to request our readers tointerest 
themselves in the wider distribution of THE 
INDEPENDENT. It would be an easy matter 
for a large number of our regular subscrib- 
ers to induce some of their friends to allow 
them to send in their subscriptions for the 
paper, and this can be done at club rates 
given below. The paper is so va)uable that 
it would seem that every intelligent person 
must become a tubscriber in order to keep 
pace with the great events of the world 
which are regularly reported and com- 
mented upon in THE INDEPENDENT. We 
shall be under great obligations to our 
friends for any «fforts they may make in 


our behs)f, and can promise them that THE 
INDEPENDENT for the coming year will be a 
be: ter puper than it bas ever been before. 
The attention of new readers as weil as 
of our old subscribers is called to the follow- 
ing terms of subscription and club rates. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 











Three months...... $ 75) Six months..... $1 50 
Four months........ 1 00! One vear. ...... 3 
OLUB RATES, 

Two years to one subscriber .............. 5 00 
One year each to two sunscribers....... .. 500 
Three years to une subscriber.............. 7 00 
Tbree subscribers one year each........... 7 00 
Four years to one subseriver........... ... 8 530 
Four subscribers one year each............ 8 
Five years to one subscriber -. 1000 
Five subscribers one vear eacn .. ........ 10 00 


In clubs of Five or More $2.00 each. Single 
Copies, 10 cents. 
** TRIAL TRIP” one month, 30 cents. 


AN CClone: EXCURSION TO SOUTH- 
RN CALIFORNIA. 


OCTOBER ae delightrul movth in which to cross 
the conuinett, avo pe Saw wi ocontemplate passiug 
the winter in oe ge whitnt itafavorable time 





good oar tos the winter, spring and early summer. 
‘The excursion will be carried out inthe same care)ul 
manner that has made the winter trips so popular 
in seasons past,and they will coverall the advan- 
tages of side trips, hotei accommodations, routes, 
etc., possessed by tourists who take the regular 
winter trips, the dates of which are given in the ad- 
vertisement of this tour. Messrs. R. ayipend & Whirt- 
comb. roadway, New York, will be pleased to 
furnish descriptive circulars. 





Doctors? Pshaw! Take BeecHAM’s PILLS.—Adv. 





1 Ae ai 
VNCE rwear: 


VENTILATED INTER-AIR-SPACE cH 


Adapted to ail climates and all variations of tem pera. 
ture. Sold by leading merchants in all ae oy 
Illustrated catalogue mailed free on application to 


HARDERFOLD FABRIC CO., Troy, N.Y. 


Mention this Paper. 


NEW ENGLAND MONUMENT CO. 

EMETERY MEMORIALS IN GRANITE, 

, dnt feostwe, ANDMA 
321 Broadway, N. 











O’NEILL’S, 


Importers and Retailers. 








Rich Millinery, 
Dry Goods, 
Dress Trimmings, 
Velvets, 
Gloves, Silks, 
Hosiery, Laces, 
Ladies’ & Misses 
Suits and Cloaks, 
Upholstery Goods 
Curtains, 
Fine Furniture, 
Clocks, Jewelry, 
Silverware, 
HouseF urnishing 
Goods, 
China, Glassware, 


SIXTH AVENUE, 20TH TO 218T STS., N. Y. 
Special Notice. 0" Fall and Winter Catalogue, illus- 
trating and descriving our many lines, now ready, and will be 
mailed free of charge to any address upon application. Send in 


your name at once, as the issue will be limited. 


iy. opposite Dodge Statue. 
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Soin, 
Constable Ks Co 


FALL NOVELTIES. 


Lyons Silks, Velvets, 
Welsh Homespuns, 
Bengalines, 
Scotch Cheviots, 
Tailor-Made Suitings, 
Jackets and Wraps, 
Paris Suits, 
India Shawls. 
CARPETS, 


UPHOLSTERY. 














en 2 4 9th ot 


NEW YORK. 


‘|Upholstery 
Fabrics. 


We invite attention to our AUTUMN 
display of + ilks, plain and figured, in the 
latest shades for Decorations, Portieres 
and all varieties of art work, 


SILK DAMASKS AND BROCATELLES 
for Wall Vecoration and F urniture Cov- 
ering. 
HEAVY WOOL FABRICS, 
FINE SILK CURTAINS. 
Artistic effects in 


Cretonnes and Printed Velvets. 

Extensive lines of inexpensive stuffs 
in the newest designs. 

Samples, Drawings and Estimates on 
application. 

Mail orders have our prompt atten- 
tion. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


BROADWAY, 
18th and 1¥9th Streets, New York. 


NEW DRESS GOODS, 
Fall and Winter, 


We call early attention to our new 
stock of Fall and Winter Dress Goods, 
materials of French, Scotch, and Irish 
manufacture. The finest stcck of 
Woolens we have ever shown, 

Peculiar weaves, in Camel’s Hair, 
Cheviot, and Ladies’ T weed, specially 
designed. A limited quantity of each 
style. 

In plain goods; Bedford Cord and 
Camel’s Hair in every fashionable 
shade. 

Novelty Benaalines, Plain Bengaline 
with heavy cord. Crepesand Chiffon 
for evening wear. 


JamesMcCreery & Co,, 


BROADWAY & 1ith STREET, 
, NEW YORK. 

















SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subscriber of THE INDEPENDENT 


who would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent to a friend can be ac- 
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THE PARK PLACE DISASTER. 

THE nine-days wonder of the past month 
has been the horror in Park Place. It 
wasa five-story brick building, baving 
many tenants and occupations, among 
whom (on one of the upper floors) wasa 
lithographic firm, using nearly a hundred 
tons of preeses, stones, and paper, and to 
the jarring from these presses the fall of 
the building seems, at present, to be di- 
rectly attributable. This jarring was an 
old matter. Evidence already taken is 
that gas fixtures, and bottles on shelves, 
were shaken and disturbed by it; that 
plastering had been caused to fall by it; 
that tenants and customers had noted 
it and complained of it; that one tenant 
at least intended, on account of it and his 
feeling of insecurity, to find other quar- 
ters, altho this has to come from bis clerk, 
himself having perished, and altho the 
lithographers, both of whom escaped, say 
they never suspected any insecurity; that 
employés working about the presses had 
spoken of it; that some had left their 
work there on aceount of it, saying that 
if even a bundle of paper was accidentaliy 
dropped, or ifa man jumped down from 
a press the floor shook; thatone man who 
went there in search of employment was 
so startled that he went away without 
speaking: and so on in the same vein. 
Notwithstanding, the occupations went 
on, and onthe morning of the catastrophe 
some additional tons of paper were hoist- 
ed to that upper floor. Ir another hour 
the building would have been nearly de- 
serted, for it was half-past twelve on Sat- 
urday; but that one more hour was not 
granted. The men in the pressroom; 
the girls in the bindery, many of them 
engaged in prinking themselves for the 
half-holiday; the employer making up his 
weekly parcels of wages; the hands receiv- 
ing or just ready to receive it; men 
scattered in water-closets and clothes- 
closets; proprietors, waiters, and custom. 
ers inthe restaurant—forthe ghastliness 
of the situation was completed by having 
a cheap restaurant in the basement, and 
it was then nearly full, with all uncon- 
scious of what was hanging over their 
heads; the cooks and waiters in the 
kitchen, still one tory lower down; the 
draymen driving his load in the street; 
the laborer sitting in an open trench, to 
rest and to eat his lunch; the passer-by 
on the sidewalk; even the little children 
who happened to be playing there—upon 
all these, upon them, over them, under 
them, and with them—without a note of 
warning, the building fell, and the ruin 
instantly flashed into a roaring flame. 

Death never came more suddenly, more 
unexpectedly, more startlingly in con- 
trast and opposition to life, more seem 
ingly inopportune and mistaken. Lurge- 
ly the victims were the wage-earners and 
bread-winners for families, and they were 
so scattered that the desolation was wide- 
spread. Then came the grubbing in the 
ruins for the charred and noisome bodies, 
in the almost intolerable weather of late 
August. No element of hideousness was 
lacking. 

A carefully selected and intelligent jury 
are sitting in inquest, several of them 
qualified by a life-long experience as 
printers to judge of the effect of press- 
working, aud others professional archi- 
tects and-builders, It is not an anticipa- 
tion of their finding to say that to fix the 
blame precisely and justly is hardly pos- 
sible. If we can trust the conclusions of 
an architect employed by the World to 
look over the ruins, the building was con- 
structed of good brick and timber, most 
wretchedly put together; yet it is idle to 
condemn it as never strong enough, in 
face of the fact that it stood for many 
years and long endured the usage which 
brought it down. The cause of the fall 
lay in the the use, and here is the practi- 
~aldifticulty. Every building constructed 
to sustain itself and something more is 
strong, safe and good; because every 
building, like every other construction, 
is safe under and up to some strain, and 
also breaks under some strain, New 


York is a growing, shifting ci y, always 
altered and never finished; the currents of 








population and trade inevitably change 
the character of occupancy, and buildings 
erected for mercantile purposes—i. e. to 
carry a ‘‘ dead” weight—are in time put 
to manufacturing, which involvcs greater 
and moving weights. We may take the 
printing business as an example, because 
there is hardly any worse business as re- 
spects strain upon the structure. It is 
easy to denounc® the operating of presses 
upon upper floors and say that such work 
should never be allowed above the street 
level; yet where is the job printer to 
house himself? Pressesin basements are 
those of the daily papers; those on the 
street level belong to the few firms who 
make presswork their specialty: the 
modern office building would not tolerate 
the printer, even if he could tolerate its 
rent; he must have his presses where the 
rest of his work is, and he is necessarily 
driven to “lofts.” The place occupied 
by Liebler & Maas was such a place as 
such a business is forced to take. 

Under building laws, more or less suf- 
ficient, administered by men more or less 
capable and honest, a building goes up; 
then the insurance inspectors occasionally 
look it over, with a single purpose in view. 
Who shall watch and regulate its subse- 
quent uses and usage? Any tenant may 
overload a floor with ‘‘ dead” weight, at 
any time, and not even suspect the fact 
himself; so far as we are aware, there is 
nobody officially charged with forbidding 
him, warring him, or even informing him 
where the strict line of safety will be 
passed, One critic says: ‘‘ We do not 
build a buggy to carry a man, and then 
haul stone in it, yet even this Park Place 
buggy would have carried the stone if it 
had not jumped the ditch of vibration.” 
This is just what is done with buildings, 
ignorantly, and without any restraint of 
statute appearing at present; now, what 
can be done abcut it? Shall we have laws 
to etricily und specifically make condi- 
tions for operating machinery by power 
upon upper floors? Shall we also regulate 
loads for every floor, with certificates for 
each, as with boilers? And shall we main- 
tain a horde of inspectors for the neces- 
sarily frequent visitation? Shall we thus 
carry espsonage and restriction a long 
step farther, and rely for another long 
Step more on public supervision and less 
On self-help? 

These practical questions are merely 
propounded here; no attempt is made to 
answer them. Meanwhile, this fearful 
calamity can be added, as one more illus- 
tration, to those already cited, of our ha- 
bitual carelessness as a people. Wr can 
doubt there are a hundred other buildings 
in this great city like that one? Not pre- 
cisely like it, for the very precise rerem- 
blance is reached only when the wails be- 
xin to goin; but in the process of becom- 
ing thus hike it. Wno can suppose the 
subject will not slip out of mind in a 
month or two, «xcept with those person- 
ally bit? 

Yet who will solve the problem and tell 
us what 1s to be done, of things which can 
be? 


> 
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MR. BANTA’S RETIREMENT. 


WHILE we regret very much the en- 
forced retirement of Theodore M. Banta, 
late Cashier of the New York Life Insur- 
ance Company, no other course was left 
open to the officers and trustees of the 
institution in view of Mr. Banta’s posi- 
tion in regard to the charges which have 
been made against the managememt of 
the company, and which are now being 
investigated by the Insurance Depart- 
ment of this State. Aswe have before 
said, we do not propose toenter into a 
discussion of the question until the 
report of the examiners has been sub- 
mittea, 

Mr. Banta has had an exceedingly re- 
sponsible and honorable connection with 
the New York Life, extending over a 
period of thirty-three years, and he retires 
with the good wishes of every one with 
whom he has come In contact. 








NOT INSURANCE, 


THE following facts may be of interest to 
your insurance readers: 

A number of years ago (I think fifteen or 
more), Mr. 8S. F. Jones assured his life in 
the ‘Mutual Aid Association’ of Ameri+ 
ca, this policy being transierred tothe “Old 
Wayne Matual,’’ March 11th, 1887, its num- 
ber in the latter company being 3,105, for 
$3,000. The insured is now dead, and un- 
der the date of August 6th, 1801, the com- 
pany wrote the beneficiary as follows: 

*“Inclosed you will please find report of 
the distribution in which your claim 
against this association appears. The 
amount due you on the same, as you will 
see by the inclosed report, is $306, 





** Please fill out the accompanying blank 
plainly, and receipt your policy in full, at- 
tach this letter to your policy, send the 
same to the ‘Indiana National Bank,’ of 
this city, for collection, and you ‘will re- 
ceive your money at once.’ 

‘(Signed) C. C. GILMORE, Sec’y.”’ 

It seems that ‘‘ Brother’? Wanamaker 
might stop their mail with great consist- 
ency. [ am unable to state the amount paid 
to the several companies by the assured, as 
the lawyer who gave me this information 
has lost the receipts. 


This illustrates, once more, the unsub- 
stantial and deceitful character of such so 
called insurance. The certificate probably 
did not promise specifically to pay $3,000; 
probably, when read carefully, it under- 
took nothing more than the customary 
‘*as many as,” and so, as a contract, was 
like a promissory note,which should read: 
** Ninety days after date I promise to pay, 
if perfectly convenient to do so, three 
thousand dollars.” Commercial paper thus 
placed would not * go” in market; but 
people take what purport to be contracts 
of life insurance without ever reading 
them. Unquestionably, this docament 
bore ‘*Three Thousand Dollars, $3,000,” 
very prominently on its face, and un- 
questionably the holder supposed it would 
bring. that sum to hisfamily. It was a 
perfectly good insurance policy until the 
occasion for realizing on it arose. 

Who really wants such insurance as this 
really was? And is it not easy tosee how 
insurance which is paid at a rate of ten 
cents on tho dollar can be sold at alow 
figure? 


Boston August 28th, 1891. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sir:—Seeing in your issue of the 
27ch inst., a copy of my ‘* Memorandum on 
lnterest Rates in 1890,” which appeared in 
The Spectator of July 23d, will you kindly 
print for my benefit and the correct infor- 
mation of your readers the following note 
from me, which appeared in the Spectator 
of the next week. 

(To the Editor of The Spectator.) 

In my “Memorandum on Rates of Inter- 
est of 1890,’ which appears in The Spectator 
of July 23d, I note some errors, and you will 
greatly oblige me by printing this note of 
correction. 

In the fourteenth line from top, page 45, 
$15,244,900 should be changed to $15,207,522, 
and in the next line $11,443,370 should be 
changed to $11,208,044, and the words 
‘‘nearly eight’? to ‘“‘nearly six-tenths of 
one.”’ 

Boston, MAss., July 24th. 

WALTER C. WRIGRT. 

Regarding your comment on py figures 
jet me add that while your remarks are 
quite correct, taking the point of view 
which you do, they do not correctly repre- 
sent mine, 

If one buys for $1,250 a bond of $1 000 de- 
nomination and receives $60 as the current 
year’s interest upon it, this is 4.8 per cent. 
per appum interest as you say; but if the 
bond rises to $1,500 in value during the 
same time and 1s tnen sold at the latter 
price the year’s yield of the whole traus- 
action is $310 or 24.8 per cent. per annum 
interest, is 1t not? Now if you will look 
over the reports of interest receipts from 
year t> year of the various life insurance 
companies you will find numerous cases 
where the amount received from other 
sources was augmented by receipts from 
“stocks and bonds sold.” These sums 
were obtained in the manner above shown, 
and went to enhance the rates of interest 
earned tor the years when the sales were 
made. In other words the effective rates 
of interest were thus enhanced. But in 
1890, as stocks and bonds were generally 
failing in market value there must have 
been comparatively little opportunity for 
such sales tor the venefit of the interest ac- 
count. 

Tne effect of the general decline in value 
of securities (not sola), in 1800, was to 
shghtiy raise tne effective rates of interest 
for the year by depressing tue proportion of 
principle to interest in exact accordance 
with your own illustration, but it aiso de- 
feaved the power to seil as above indicated. 

Tuus expiained, were not my remarks 
which you crivicise correct? 

Yours very truly, 
WALTER CU. WRIGHT. 


~~ [NSURANCE. 
851. THE 1891. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 

40 Years of Succesful Experience 


PURELY MUTUAL. 
Every policy-holder a stockholder and entitied w 
partict in distfibutio: lus. 


Th fort ieare EE all policies, and 
non-forfe 
~ ost liberal toasare ‘ore offer- 


8 ever 
ed. Examine its merits before insuring your life. 


ACTIVE AGENTS WANTED. 


M. V. B. EDQERLY, President. 
HENRY 8. LEE, Vice-President. 
JOUN A. HALL, Secretary, 














OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 
346 AND 348 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
At aspecial meeting of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, held on August 31st, the following 


preamble and resolutions were passed. 


“ WHEREAS, 4 PERSISTENT, UN- 
JUST AND UNFOUNDED ASSAULT HAS 
BEEN AND IS NOW BEING MADE 
UPON THIS COMPANY BY THE NEW 
YORK “TIMES’’; AND 

“ WHEREAS, THIS BOARD IS NOW 
AND ATALL TIMES HAS BEEN DESI- 
ROUS THAT ALL CHARGES AGAINST 
THE MANAGEMENT OF THIS COM- 
PANY SHOULD BE FULLY 
FAIRLY INVESTIGATED, AND TO 
THAT END HAS REQUESTED THE SU- 
PERINTENDENT OF THE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT TO MAKE AN EXAMI- 
NATION OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS 
COMPANY WHICH IS NOW BEING 
CONDUCTED, AND HAS CAUSED 
AN ACTION TO BE INSTITUTED IN 
THE NAME OF THE COMPANY 
AGAINST THE NEW YORK “TIM ES’’ 
FOR THE LIBELLOUS ATTACK SO 
MADE UPON IT BY SAID NEWSPA- 
PER; AND 

“ WHEREAS, THEODORE M. BANTA, 
THE CASHIER OF THIS COMPANY, 
PENDING SAID INVESTIGATION AND 
ACTION, HAS PUBLISHED A COMMU- 
NICATION IN 


AND 


THE NEW YORK 


“TIM ES’’ OF AUGUST 28th, DESIGNED 
TO GIVE SUPPORT TO SAID ATTACK 
TO THE INJURY OF THIS COMPANY 
AND ITS POLICY-HOLDERS: 
“THEREFORE, RESOLVED, THAT 
IT IS THE SENSE OF THIS BOARD 
THAT THE PRESIDENT REMOVE 
THEODORE M. BANTA FROM THE 
POSITION OF CASHIER OF TH'S COM- 
PANY AND FROM THE EMPLOY OF 
THE COMPANY FROM THIS DATE.’’ 


Accordingly, in pursuance of that minute, 
the following letter of dismissal was ad- 
dressed to Mr. Bauta by Mr. Beers, the 
President of the Company: 


New York, Aug. 31, 1891. 


Theo, M. Banta, Esq. 
Dear Sir: 

We herewith enclese copy 
of preamble and resolution 
passed by the Board of Trus- 
tees at a special meeting held 
this day. In accordance 
therewith you are hereby no- 
tified that your services will 
be dispensed with on and 
after this date, and are ree 
quested to balance your cash 
and turn it over to the Second 
Vice-President and Mr. J. 
O. Voute at your earliest con- 


venience. Yours truly, 
(Signed) WM. H. BEERS, 
President, 
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WASHINGTON 


Life 
Insurance 


< | Company, 
» OF} 


NEW YORK. 
W. A. BREWER, Jr., Pres. 


Asseis, - Over $11,000,000 


The assets ofthe Washiagton contain the largest 
aoPactee of Bons and slorrg+ge Investments «f any 
ife Insurance company in this country, and the 
smallest proportion of cash uninvested, 
» The Crmbination Bond of ‘he Washington in strong 
and explicit terms guarantees advantages not found 
in a contract of any other Peaneany. A first-c'ass in- 
vestment poiicy. Addre: 


E. S. FRENCH, Sup’t of Agencies, 


21 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 
NIAGARA 


Fire Insurance Company, 
135 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
ORGANIZED 1 
Semi-Annual Statement ‘on 1st, 1891. 


CASH CAPITAL...........000005 neers 83 


Reserve for Reinsurance............. 
735.5 11 43 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New YORE, January 2ist, 1891. 


The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the Com 
pany, submit the following Statement of its affairs or 
the Slat of December, 1890. 

Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Jan- 


uary, 1890. to 3ist December, 1900.......... $3.520.051 19 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist 
January, WVUD......... seoc +. sdeccccsccese 351,821 4 


Total Marine Premiums...........00... $5,187,152 35 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, = 
1890, to 3ist December, 1890.......00....... 83,792.974 46 
Losses paid during the same 
PCTION.....0re0eeesseesee eoeee- $1,423,467 21 
Returns of Premi- 
umsand Expenses $755,158 86 
The Company has the following Assets. 
viz. 


United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks,...,. $7,599,315 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise... 2,268,000 00 
Rea! Estate and Claims due the Company, 





Ostiraated At.....cccccceccense+++sseceserses 1,118.542 11 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable. .... 1,345,0:9 39 
Cash in Bank 198.428 1 

AMOUDL .ccorerecees- 


scowsens $12,527.34 68 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof or thelr 
egal representatives on and after Tuesday, the Third 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 18:6 «1D 





insurab 
Reserve fer ail other Habilitios. 
Net Surplus 
POE cancun. ncocmigapectnccenusd $2,622.480 85 
ere = Be Cm cogent hare dae 9 ~ ag Protec- 
NEW ‘York wh FETY FU D LAW. 
THOS. F, PETER NOT MP peas President. 


GOODRICH, Vice- eg 


GEO. 6. HOWR. sec. ' CHAS POST. Asst, Sec’ 


MARIWE AND INLAND INSURANOE. 


COMMERCIAL MOTUAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


40 and 42 Wall St., New York. 
Assets, Jan. Ist, 1891............ $683,465.63 


This Company issues Certificates of Insurance un- 
der whicb losses are payable in London and A:irtralia 
through their Bankers, Brown Brothers & Co. 


W. IRVING COMES, President. 


THE UNION CENTRAL 


Life Insurance Company of Cincinnati, 0, 
Assets cver 87,000,000.00. 

This Company has surpassed all cthersin 
rapid grow ta, low death rate and high interest rate. 
Its Fndowments at Life Rates furnish Pro- 
tection during the working period of life,and Ene 
dowment in advanced years, all at ordinary 
charg 8. Policies Noneferteitable and Tacon- 
testable. Agents wanted. 

JOUN M. PATTISON, President. 
E. P. MARSHALL, Secretary. 
PENN Age, staility, sound meth- 
ods; cash values, incon- 
MUTUA L testable policies; the 


best extension system ; 











low cost. Address, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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THE UNITED STATES 


Life Insurance Co., 
IN THE CITY OF 1 OF NEW YORE. 


1888. 1889. 1890. 
New 'nsurance 
written. ..... Ae © $8,463,625 00 $11,955,157 00 
be ~~ aroun 
nsurance i 
force Dec. Bist. 25,455, me 00 29.469.590 00  35,396.462 50 


GEO. H. RURFORD, Presid ‘nt. 
Cc. ¥. FeALEIGN, Secreta 


te erty IGHT, Assistant Secretary. 
we . STANDEN, Actuary. 


pular gigne of LIFE INSURANCE 
ABLF TERM POLICY which gives 
if - 


The two most 
re theCONTIN 
Breceat cash out 
tare oe, ey iunaraeon, nt ~¥ 

versity overtaking 
used as CO LLATER AL SECORITY POR A LOA 
to the extent of the ati legal reserve value thereat 
im accordance with the terms and conditions of these 
policies, 
ENTS, desiring to represent the Com - 

BO ktied to adress JS. 3. GAFFNEY. ny has 
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Old and Young. 


TWO VISITORS. 





BY BERNARD M°EVOY. 





- 
To visit me was his own plan, 
He was a rich aod tr.veled man, 
I but a plain Canadian. 


He wovdered how I could live here, 
He looked about with eye severe, 
And thought my neigobors “ very queer.”’ 


My house was built “ wrong way about,” 
He aaid, “ had [ not found it out?” 
Whereat my wifé began to pout. 


We gave him of our very best, 
Oar kitcben wave my wife no rest; 
He ate, but without any zest. 


Some pictures decorate our home, 
He told us we should see the Dome 
Painted by Angelo at Rome. 


He bore our ways quite patiently, 
But did not fail to make us see 
That he was more retiaed than we. 


To church he went with us one day, 
We heard our parson preach and pray, 
He said that Darkness on him lay. 


Oar landsc pes he searce cared to view, 
Tarir beauties really were so few, 
Mere forest scenes were nothing new, 


Over the atlas one wet day, 
He suid. if ne cou'd have his say, 
He’d plan the world aaother way. 


At last, he grew so bored, he went, 
Having, by fate malevoleut, 
Sowed many seeds of discontent. 


And, as [ think of him, I say, 
**Good ricedauce,” and, * aiack the day 
Woen he first turned his steps this way.” 


Il. 
There came another to my ert, 
I searca ca tell how thre ne got; 
He maayg bles,iags broagat, [ wot. 


The su shone ou; the day he came, 
Said ne: ** We’ve oorhiag qaite toe same,”’ 
And peaised che suaset’s ‘' ayiog flame.” 


*“ Hlow fresh ani new your life,’”’ he said, 
** A'ready my b wildered head 
Grows clearer; hope 13 never dead,”’ 


He praised my horses and my cows, 

Aad asked me, waile ne watched them 
browse, 

Of how we sow, and reap, and house. 


** Your father was a pioneer, 
This novse be builr, how very dear,” 
He said, ** mast be tois roof-tree queer.” 


An artist he, and finely strung; 
Oue day. whea sh id owed su ishine flung 
Its charm, he painted it, ana hung 


The finished picture on the wall. 
We crowded rouad, aod on us all 
Our other pictures seemed to pall. 


He brought us books, and ax he read, 
Taere seemed 4 bal> round nis bead; 
* How besatifal,” we geatly said. 


He taught usthet throuzh valiant strife, 
A busy maa aad busier wife 
Migat reaca at last a nooler life. 


When the day came for him to go, 
Oar eyes were wet, our hearts were low, 
We hated him to leave us so. 


Aud now we say: “ Oh, friend, come back!”’ 
His words wa Kp, bis Ways we track, 
Aad with fresh zeal our tasks attack. 

Tor wT, GAwabA. 
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KAJI HAMED’S FLUTE. 


BY LEW VANDERPOOLE, 











Low in the east, casting a rosy glare 
through the mists of the tar-off Red Sea, 
hung the full moon, Alone and with set 
teeth, Kj: Hamed rode out toward the 
luminary, fiercely glad that the coming 
of nignot made it possible to start on the 
long journey to Edfoo, over on the Nile, 
fuil »sx bund:ed miles away. Ashe left 
Geiabo, in toe beart of the Oasis of 
Karafab, be cast buta single glance to 
his direct left—a glance full of the batred 
he felt for tne Mediterranean and the 
white raccs beyona it, one man of whom 
was now forcing him to either renounce 
Allah or cross the Libyan Desert, 

All night long he rode eastward in silence, 
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speaking no caressive word to El-Senek, 
his favorite korse, Not once through- 
out that night did Kaji Hamed lift his eyes 
from the dreary sands, H+ had but one 
thought—to put as many miles as possible 
between himself and Gelabo before the 
dawn; Gelabo where he had grown rich 
in trade, but whose whitewashed walls 
and mean dun-hued thatches he might 
never see again, 

For four years, Kaji Hamed had had 
three sources of pride, and but three: his 
daughter, his horses, bis ever-growing 
wealth, And now, b cause the first was 
lost to him, he could win np consolation 
from the rest, 

It was true that his belt was full of gold 
and jewels, and that E!-Senek, whom men 
called the fleetest horse in all Libya, was 
uniter him, These were now but a small 
means to a mighty end—an end, too, 
which but for them and the over-full mea- 
sure of time and care he had given them 
might never have faced him, blackening 
all his hopes, blighting all his days. 

But for his horses and his lust for 
greater wealth, no Frank would ever have 
found it possible to steal his child’s heart 
under his very eyes. 

Zelka, his daughter, was his slave also, 
born of a beautiful Georgian woman he 
had bought in Cairo twenty years before, 

Unlike most Bedouins he had loved his 
wife, and as she had gained rude snatches 
of refinement from the people she had 
seen on her way from the Caucasian 
mountains to the marketplaces, he, for 
her sake, gave up thieving, after the 
manner of his kindred, and settled in 
trade, in Gelabo, even before their daugh- 
ter was born. 

From tbe time her eyes were opened to 
the light, Zeika became the pride of the 
Georgian woman and her Arab busband, 
and of the wild, rude Negro town as well; 
for the little one had never been kept 
veiled and tented, afcer the usual custom 
witn Moslem women. 

The mother-of Z:ika bad many ambi- 
tions beyond those of her race and sphere, 
and amoung them was the desire to have 
her child see the great world of Egypt, and 
thus be chosen to wife by some worthier 
man than the Libyan desert held, 

To this dream K:ji Hamed raised no 
opposition; in fact, 16 quite fell in with 
his own wishes. He was growing rich, 
was a person of importance and iofluence, 
even over along the Nile, and so it was 
natural that he should wish some other 
than a Bedouin son-in-law. And so, be- 
fore the end. of Zzika’s tenth year, Fer 
parents were already picturing to them- 
selves the grand, fiae husband to whom 
the little maiden was to besome day given. 

Zelka, even then, was a woman in all 
save years, and far more beautiful than 
her mother had been, having, as she did, 
the mingled blood of two shapely, pas- 
sionate races in her veins. D-spite the 
hot climate in which she bad grown, her 
Skgn was fairer than that of most of the 
wi men of Spain. In her eyes and hair 
alone was the midnight of the E.st wholly 
dominant, B-fvure she was eleven, a 
trader made the difficult passage to 
Gelabo from the northern coast. With 

him came his son,a youth of eighteen, 
upon whom the grave and beauty of 
Z-ika made a most remarkable impres- 
sion. 

The parents of the little maid allowed 
the stranger youth to see more of her 
than was good for his peace of mind, so 
eager were they to study the effect of her 
extraordipary charms upon some one else 
than desert-folk; and so he went away 
sighing because his back must be turned 
upon the first person of the subtler sex 
upon whom he bad ever cared to cast a 
second glance. Zelka, too, was drawn to 
him, but either fear or some finer maid- 
enly instinct caused her to keep her 
secret to herself. But she wept in silent 
seclusion for many a vight when the 
young Frank had gone away to the east- 
ward with bis father’s caravan. 

Two years later, ambition caused Kaji 
Hamed to start with his wife and daugh- 
ter across the desert, northward for Cairo; 
an ambition which was twofold, A bus- 


band must be found for Zelka and the 
Gelabo trade must be extended, 





Zelxa’s mother died on the way, 





Just beforethey reached Kasr Dakel, 
two hundred miles from Edfoo, she 
breathed ber last. Dying, she besought 
her husband to preceed on to Eifoo with 
Zel&a, leave ber with his brdéther, and 
then return to Kasr Dakel and take her 
dead body back to Gelabo, so that he 
might ever be near her tomb till Allah 
called him also. The prayers of the dy- 
ing wife were granted. Sheik Ibrahim. 
of Edfvo, the uncle of Zelka, was given 
charge of ber while Kaji Hamed went 
back on his mournful journey to Gelabo. 

Old Ibrahim was as advanced in wisdom 
as he was in years, and to him his broth- 
er’s ambition was grossest folly. In the 
sheik’s mind, Allan sent men to what- 
ever station and place best suited his high 
purposes; and if the divine will ever 
changed concerning any one, the divine 
radiance would clearly illuminate the 
way to such migration, Like the thor- 
ough Moslem he was, he held it highest 
sin to follow woman’s counselings. It 
was, hence, all evil to forsake the desert 
and seek the cities to find a husband for 
Zelka. In his own good time Allah would 
send her a husband, wherever she might 
be. To seek to hasten the coming of 
Allah’s time, and to venture to change his 
way, only savored of evil. This, in bis 
mind, was why K;ji Hamed lost bis wife, 
and that his ill-advised brother woyld be 
still further rebuked, Sheik Iorahim had 
no doubt, 

It was many months after the burial of 
his wife at Gelabo before Kaji Hamed re- 
joined his daughter. Raiders had been 
coursing the Northern Sahara, and they 
were at Gelabo, when he arrived, with 
ecores on scores of fine horses, willing to 
barter them to whoever chose to bid. 
Kaji Hamed’s wealth and station made 
him the very customer they sought, and 
no sooner was hisdead wife under ground 
than the raiders let him know they were 
willing to suit their time to his, and stay 
in Gelabo till the completion of his fitting- 
period ef mourning made it proper for 
him to inspect their herds, Many a week 
was thus consumed. 

When K;ji Hamed was next in Edfoo 
a year had elapsed since the day he left 
it to go and bury his wife. His stay, 
this time, was evea shorter than before. 
Now he was on his way to Cairo to dis- 
pose of an abundance of ivory, spices 
and horses, the fruit of much bartering 
with many traders; and so he decided 
that it would not be wise to cumber 
himself with women, but still left his 
daugbter with his brother, at Edfoo, 

Sheik Iorahim smiled joyously. Truly 
Allah was sending his brother wisdom. 
He had not only given over husband- 
hunting, but was bent on building up 
treasure, some portion of which he had 
no doubt would appease the wrath of 
Allab, by being devoted to such high 
purposes as were against Heaven’s foes. 

But the sheik could devise better than 
he could discern. When Kaji Hamed re- 
turned from Cairo the worldly wisdom 
he hid gathered from the traders there 
had made him more avaricious than ever 
—a needless gain, thought the pious 
sheik, 

It was now Kaji Hamed’s purpose to 
leave Zelka at Eafoo still longer, while he 
went on to Gelabo and disposed of his 
possessions there, preparatory to making 
Cairo his home, 

Sheik Ibrahim sighed. Civilization, 
he thought, was dangerous for Bedouins; 
it was bad enough for pries:s—but the 
latter had to face its perils; the work of 
Allah had to be done. For Kaji Hamed 
he trembled, so dire were the fateful 
things he in fancy saw overhanging him. 
What could he hope for a man who gave 
no heed to Allah’s plain rebukes? The 
death of his wife had failed to bring Kaji 
Hamed to closer conformance with the 
laws of the Prophet; and 8o, in his mind’s 
eye, Sheik TIvrahim already saw his 
brother’s daughter and wealth taken 
from him. 

Bat Kaji Hamed was incorrigible. None 
of nis pious brouher’s admonitions were 
anything else than idle croakings to him, 
He heard them, patiently, because. bis 
daughter was his brother’s guest; but he 
only followed the counselings of his dead 
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left at Edfoo, while her ambitious father 
pursued bis cheerless way to Gelabo. The 
excitements of money-getting and the en- 
tertainment new-found friends bad press- 
ed upon him had kept him a long while 
at Cairo, which, together with his stay at 
Edfoo, made it now nearly four years 
since the burial of his wife, to whose 
place in his affections no other woman 
had succeeded—another offense on his 
part agatnst Allah, in the opinion of the 
sheik, his brother. Oace back in the 
home where most of his manhood had 
been lived, and beside the tomb of his 





-wife, Kaji Hamed found it difficult to 


tear himself away from Gelabo and its 
Negro denizens. 

Day afcer day he put off his departure, 
suffering the most trivial circumstances 
to delay him. One, two, three months 
passed, and still the fascinations of the 
Oasis held bim. Finally, just at day- 
bre ak, one morning, a messenger came to 
Gelabo from Sheik Ibrahim. 

Zelka was gone—carried off by a young 
Frank, the son of a trader, whom she 
seemed to know and went with willingly. 
The old sheik had done all in his power 
to regain her and punish her abductor, 
but without avuil. They were as hope- 
lessly gone beyond human reach as smoke 
is when it melts in the air; so said the 
messenger. [bat day Kaji Hamed moved 
about with a leaden heaviness in his eyes, 
voiceless and with listless steps. 

The people of Gelabo, knowing the 
reasun of his sorrow, mercifully left the 
silence unbroken, All day long they 
watched his final preparations for de- 
parture from a respectful distance, much 
as one watches arrangements for 4 
funeral, Toward evening his listlessness 
was put aside for such impatience as he, 
Bedouin tho he was, found it difficult to 
repress. . At last, when the sun was down 
he rode hotly away toward the red and 
menacing moon, to rend both his daugh- 
ter aud her abdactor, as was Allah’s due. 
A buodred miles rewarded that night’s 
wild riding, but for all that he was 
reluctant to halt, at daybreak, for his 
horse to rest and avoid death in the sun- 
heat. In vain did he try to sleep, the 
succeeding day. Pain, rage, bitternese, 
singly and unitedly, kept him wakeful. 

Tne sheik was right. He had been 
sinfully ambitious. Had he never 
thought of marrying Z-lka to some high- 
stationed follower of the Prophet, had he 
never gotten vain about her beauty, ex- 
posing her to this accursed Frank, both 
she and her mother would still be with 
him. It was the mother’s fault, tho, all 
her fault. But for her evil counselings 
none of these things would have hap- 
pened. Oh, if he had but put her to lasb, 
for her ambitious pratinpgs. as a good 
Mussulman should, he would not now be 
80 utterly bereft, and worse yet, the sport 
of the enemies of Allah as well. This 
last he must surely change. Allah forbid 
teat flesh and blood of his—a true be- 
liever—should be the wanton sport of a 
Frank, a jeering denier of the Prophet 
and of true Omnipotence. And s0, . 
throughout that day, did he torture him- 
self, More blood.like than he had ever 
seen it before was the moon when it rose 
that second night, fittingly symbolizing 
the red work he had before him. 

Poor El Senek! He wondered why the 
master, who had ever been so kind to 
him heretofore, was so hard and heed- 
less that night, so prone to goad his 
flanks with his spurs till the sands bebind 
them were specked with ruby stains. But 
Kaji Hamed had no time to think of his 
horse. All his mind was atiame with 
vengeance and the great penitential 
things he would do after that vengeance 
wes. accomplished. Once, about mid- 
night, El-Senek came to so sudden a halt 
that he nearly flung his master over his 

head. An unseen lion, behind sharp 
crags of rock which jutted up out of the 
sand beside their very path, terrified the 
poor beast with his roaring. More sharp- 
ly yet was the gashing of the penetrating 
spurs; and with a curse upon all distract- 
ing circumstances, Kaji Hamed fiercely 
bade hia horse goon. Toward morning, 
when the moon was casting a sullen gray- 
ness over all the desert, a little cloud of 





wife and his own heart. Zeiks was again 


sand in the advance betokened the com> 
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ing of horsemen. For a moment Kaji 


Hamed halted, wonderingly, fearfully, 
then, with still a wilder light in his eyes, 
he pressed on. 

What had he to fear? His was a ride of 
vengeance to Allah; and so, would not 
Allah protect hin ? Were Bedouin thieves 
or devils ahead of him, he would ride 
them down! Who coula withstand whom- 
soever Allah sent forwaro? 

The whirling sand cloud, encircling the 
unknown riders, drew nearer, Faster and 
faster still sped Kaj Hamed toward them. 
At last the strangers halted, opening ranks 
to inclose the man from Gelabo. With 
guns pointing at him they bade him stop. 
Witn a yell of diedain he disobeyed, spur- 
ring his horse till he fairly flew through 
the air. A sbower of buliets came attrr 
him, but they went wide of the mark, and 
the fugitive answered them with a shriek 
of derision. What could the vile robbers 
of the desert do against one whom Allah 
was protecting! Tnen another volley was 
fired, and what was it—was he dreaming, 
or did Allah sometimes forget, or was 
vengeance wrong? 

He was hit—hit hard—and had fallen off 
his horse. El-Senek was beside him, 
neighing knowingly, but somehow be 
could not rise, could not mount the faith- 
ful beast. Something, he could not ex- 
actly tell what, was wrong. It could not 
be—oh, no—it could not be that he had 
suffered fatal hurt, when he was doing the 
work of Allab, when be was going to de- 
vote all his lite, all his wealth, all his 
thought to Allab, when once the stain of 
the lufidel was cleared from Zeika. Sure- 
ly, the holy Prophet himself would have 
interposed in such a case. And yet he 
could notrise, could noteven move. And 
the robbers bad dismounted and were 
grouped round him, leering into his very 
face, 

“Ic is the merchant, Kaji Hamed,” 
said one of them. ‘* Whaca pity we did 
not socot the horse instead of tne mast-r. 

He would have paid us tne ransom of a 
princes !” 

* K.j: Hamed!” cried another. ‘ Then 
may the Fiend se)ze us for our stupidity! 
Rsnzom of a prir ce—he would have paid 
us the ransom of a king! Vo you not know? 
This is tne mercoant whose daugnter tne 
Frank stole. We are, indeed, in sd luck, 
A man will pay tnrice for vengeance wnat 
he woll for life.” 

As he heard them, Kaji Hamed won- 
dered, Why did they speak of bim as if 
ransom weré cut of the question? R.n- 
som was the very thing! He would give 
them apy price, even to inflicting utur 
beggary upon himself, if they would only 
iosure his safe arrival at Edfoo, They 
were right. V»ngeance was far greater 
tnan life; for was it not man’s bighest 
duty to Alish? But wnen he opened his 
lips to treat with them, no sound cawe 
forth. Pshaw! Could tney not see that 
his throat was dry from long riding? 
Why did not some of them give him 
water? 

Water! Ay—that was what he 
wwanted—a!l be wanted—all there was in 
the universe. Just wat-r, water, water. 
Strange he never vaiued it so before! 
What was vengeance, or Z-ika, or—yee— 
or even Allah! He would give all he 
had, everything, hopes, possessione— 
restricting notoing—if only he could feel 
soothing, cooling water once more in his 
burning thruat and mouth.‘ Ab! he 
would soon have it, for he could hear 
great flrods of it, lke the mighty, far-cff 
seas, rolhng toward him with deafening 
roar and surge. Soon rehef would come, 
now. lt would lit him up and sweep 


him away; bat that would not matter, | 


for it would also destroy his tormeators, 
those leering robvers woo had first shot 
him down and then flung the snamefal- 
ness of having a faithless daughter in his 
teeth, 

** He is dead,” said the robbers, spurn- 
ing his pulseless body with their feet. 
Securing his horse and the goid and jew: ls 
in his belt, they rode away to the north- 
ward, fearing that the dead man might 
have foilowers close behind him who 
would run them down and seek redrese, 
Siowiy, from this way and that, the air 
currents swept the shifting sands above 
the victim of the marauders, until what 


’ 
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the jackals and vultures had left of him 
was hidden from the upper werld. 

When the passing days had measured a 
full week, the messenger who had sum- 
moved K1ji Hamed to Edfoo rode home- 
ward, in charge of the catavan which was 
hearing the dead man’s possessions from 
G-labo to the Nile, on the way to Cairo, 
A bit of cloth, fluttering from a little 
mound, sent the blood flying swiftly 
through the veins of the sneik’s messen- 
ger. Halting, be sprang from his horse 
and pawed madly at the mound. The 
shred of cloth, as he had feared, was a 
part of K:ji Hamed’s turban. The bones 
and the garments, rended by birds and 
beasts of prey, told the whole tale all 
too plainly. 

As Ibrahim’s servant turned sorrow- 
fully away to order the caravan to pro- 
ceed, a hard, detached substance im the 
sand came in contact with his foot. 
Stooping, he picked the object up. It 
wasa flute—a smallivory flute, with silver 
mountings, and inscribed with Arabic 
characters—such an instrument as snake 
charmers use. The man put it in his 
tunic. He would take it to the sheik as 
an evidence that his brother was indeed 
dead. But, like many another worthy 
intention, it miscarried. Waoen Edfoo 
and tbe quarters of the sheik were 
reached, the flute was not to be found. 
Whether it had been lost or stolen the 
man who digged it out of the sand could 
not say. Anyway, it was gone. 





I, Paolo Giorolmo, who bave written 
the foregoing, partly from personal 
knowledge and partly from subsequent 
information, am the son of the Vene:ian 
trader—the youth who married Z+ika. 

It istrue that I stole my bride away 
from her uacle, but itis truer still that 
she wasa willing theft, her Jove having 
been all mine, the same as mine was ail 
bers, from the day our eyes first met, in 
Gelabo. Tu tell of tne dreams her image 
filled, from the hour I turned my back on 
ber, in the African desert, till fateful 
chance threw us together at Edfoo, would 
be to hold up to every man who has loved 
a woman the familiar mirror of his Own 
experiences. And, since to tell them to 
those to whom love Ras not yet come 
would be but to invoke upon holy things 
the sacrilege of scornful doubts, it is bet- 
ter, in either case, that I leave the matter 
in silence. 

Her gods und mine so favored us that 
we were married and safe out of Egypt 
before Kaji Hamed knew thut his child 
was overtaken by love. It was not till 
we had been manv months in Venice that 
we knew how Kaji Hamed died. The 
death of her father, in itself, caused Z+lka 
but little grief, since she knew that ber 
life would ever be in danger while he 
lived; but the manner of his passing, our 
love being ite cause, was ever af:erward 
a source of sorrow to her. But in the 
sweetness of our love-li’e there was little 
time for pain. Toe days sped on hke a 
morning dream till half as:ore of years 
were gone; eaca moment of which was 
fuller of heaven sent joy than the one be- 
fore it. Hours beyond number, as the 
. days went on, did we sit in our balcony, 
after nightfall, watching the gay groups 
in the gondolas, listening to their mirth 
and laugoter; and sometum@S, when in 
the mood for it, Z+lka would sing some 
of the piaiative airs of the desert, [ ac- 
companying her on the flute. 

At sucn times the people on the lagoon 
wou.d often hurh tneir music to hear 
ours, it was «0 weird and apparently 
formless—so wholly unlike the rhythmic 
lyrics of Italy, 

Oae night; when the whole lagoon was 
listening and Zeika was singing as I had 
never heard her sing before, and my 
humble playing was stirred by infection 
from her to something’ unusuil in force 
and spirit, a secoad flate from an adja- 
cent gondoia joimed mine; and we in- 
stantly knew from bis mauner of playing 
that tne unknown performer was an 
Arab; for he made no error in foilowing 
the wild progression and abrupt inconseo- 
utiveness which makes Eastern - music to 
incomprehensible to the rest of the world, 
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he was a Moor; and such, indeed, his 
face, manner, language, made him seem, 
Whether he was in search of some new 
Desdemona we never knew. 

Several nights he joined us, mingling 
bis music with ours; and when he finally 
left Venice he gave me, as a souvenir. a 
flate—a strange little instrument of ivory 
and silver, covered with inscriptiwns in 
Arabc. Some desert Bedouins bad 
brought it to Fez, from whom our Mo- 
roccan friend had obtained it. The qual- 
ity of its tone was strangely high and 
pathetic, with av almost human vibrancy. 
It was a snake-charmer’s flute, so Z-'ka 
said. She had seen many of them in the 
desert; in fact, her father had had one 
very lke it. 

Perhaps it was only fancy, but strange 
thrills went through me whenever I 
played it; and it disturbed Zelka also, for 
she never sang more than one or two 
songs when I accompanied her on it, 
while she generally sang a dozen when I 
used either of my other flutes, 

One night she stopped in the middle of 
a@ song and covered her face with her 
hands, 

‘* Please put it by,” she said. ‘I always 
fancy I can smell sandalwood and soumere 
berries, my dead father’s favorite per- 
fume, when you play on that flute.” 

For a week I did not touch the uncanny 
thing: and then, one night, she asked me 
to get it. 

“T must not give way to such idle 
fears,” she said. ‘‘ Mine is a brave race. 
1 must be worthy of it. Play the flute 
till midaight,and [ will overcome my folly 
and sing with it.” 

She was as good as her word and sang 
without a tremor, tho, in the moonlight, 
I thought I saw an ever increasing pallor 
overspreading her face, Ju:t at mid- 
nigat she suidenly fixed her eyes wildly 
upon mine, let a hign note die in her 
throat and gave a little ga:p; but in a 
momeut she had recov-red herself and 
went on singing, so I said nothing. Pres- 
ently a strong and pungent odor filled my 
nostrile—unmistakably it was sandul- 
wood and soumere berries. Then my 
wife’s voice stupped entir ly, Looking 
toward her, I saw nothing—a strange 
mist was in my eyes. Nor, try as I would, 
could I rise. A chill was in all my budy, 
and some will or power which was 
stronger than mine was holding me mo- 
tioaless. ' 

How long this phenomenon lasted [ do 
not know, but from woat I have sinre 
been told it w+s uowil after the midnight 
hour was wholly done. To me it seemed 
longer than the entire span of my former 
life, 

When I was free to move, I sprang to 
my wife’s side, Her eyes were fixed in a 
vacant stare on some object straight be- 
fore ber. Her throat plainly wore the 
print of finger-clutches, as if some one had 
been trying tostrangle her, and yet | kuew 
perfectly well tbat no person could have 
reached her, as my chair completely 
blocked the balcony window. Following 
the direction of ner stolid gaze, I glanced 
over my shoulder, There wasa luminous 
flash, swift as lightning, and then, felled 
by asledge-like blow on the head,I dropped 
backward across the motionless body of 
my wife, 

Sheik Ibrahim came to Oairo, two 
years afterward, where I then was, and 

i'where we made a mutual exchange of 
confidences, 

** ig was Kaji Hamed’s flute which Al- 
lah sent you by the Moor,” he said, ‘He 
had Joved it and had played it so much 
that it was as a partof nislife. Since you 
had stolen his daughter, your playing of 
the flate was the profanation of a holy 
thing; and so, summoned by your breath 
and touch, bis soul came into it. At mid- 
night it won power to act. Because she 
was his own flesh and blood, his soul had 
mightier compass of will over her than 
over you, whom, try as he would, he could 
only strike down.” 

Was this true, or was the Moor a spy 
first, and then a murderer, sent by the 
crafty, sheik to avenge his brotber’s 
death and release Z Ika from what to bim 
was profanation? If the latter is the true 
explanation, which I doubt, what saved 





When we accosted him, the stranger asid | 


imy life? Why did the mere playing of the 
flute so terrify my wife, and, how came 






the soumere, the rare desert berries, in 
Venice? 
Whichever way it was, to one of these 
causes I owe the death of the sweetert 
wife the Eastern world ever gave toa 
Venetian buehand. 

CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


AHOY! AHOY! 
BY JOSEPHINE POLLARD, 





I HEAR ashout, 1 hear a call to every idle 
rover, 

Aboy! ahoy! each girl and boy, vacation 
time is over, 

Come fr»m your rural hannts and nooks, 
wi-b fac 's round and ruddy, 

Yon’ve hai your plays aod holidays, and 
now's the time for study. 


Ahoy! ahoy! the echoes fly along the glen 
and mountain; 

They mingle witn the running stream, and 
with the plashing fouotain; 

And o'er the ocean, too, they go by verdant 
peaks and pisses, 

To marsoal ia soe wandering clan of rosy 
lads and lasses, 


From northern woods aod breezy camps, 
from southern baunts of fairies, 

From rugged coasts along the East, and 
from the Wesrern prairies 

The signal flles—the shout goes forth to 
every idle rover, 

Ahoy! abos! esca girl and boy, vacation 
time is uver. 


Make no excuse—make no delay—but with 
a@ purpose steody, 

Fall iato sive, ike soldiers trae, for every 
du'y reany. 

Let xo your fi:hing-lines and hooks, your 
bats and balls apd rackets, 

And tun your thouguts a vaile to books; 
put op your wourkiaog jackets, 


Ahoy! ahoy! on ship and shore are voices 
loudly rivgiug, 4 
And breezes to tneir homes once more a 
Merry post 41e brioglus; 

Wito spack ing eyes aua rosy lips, and full 
of yuutbful wraces, 

They’li evter through the school-room door, 
acd sebtie ia toeir places, 


I heara shout, [ hear a call to every idle 
rover, 

Abo)! anos! each girl and boy, vacation 
time is over. 

Come from your rural hauaots and nooks, 
With faces rouud acd raady, 

You’ve h.d your plays aud holidays, and 
pow’s the time for stuuy, 

New. York Crry. 
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FORT INFERNAL. 


AN INCIDENT OF THE SIEGE OF 
PORT HUDDUN., 


BY CHARLES L. HILDRETH, 











THE Civil War yet awaits its poet. 
More than a quorter of a century has 
elapsed since tae tounder of the last gun 
died away among toe hills, and still no 
Tenny sun arises to celebrate the deeds of 
the herves woo made that most wonder- 
ful page in the bistory of nations. He 
must Come :0on, or ne will come too late; 
for the tine-worn veterans of the vast 
armies whose tread shook the continent 
wili snortly auswer to their last roll-call. 
Even the graves of those who feli in 
batule are fast becoming obliterated and 
forgotten. 

One splendid act of soldierly obedience 
and daring, witnes:ed by thousands of 
tne opposing boots, has never, so far as I 
know, been recorded by any historian; 
and lam inc.ined to doubt that it even 
toand .ts Way into the newspapers of the 
day. Ic wall, bowever, bs recalled by 
Many now liviog, some of whom took 
Partin the tremendvus engagement which 
followed, 

Tne siege of Port Hudson, begun by 
Banks, late in May, bad been prosecuted 
for more thao a Mvatn with tne tireless 
ebergy which charaterzed all of the 
military movements of tuat leader; but 
the enemy soowed no aigas of yielding. 
»Toe investmeut was complete, and from 
dawu t.jl dark a storm of shct, shells and 
r.fle buliers poured into the Confederate 
stronghold. Lhe Federal lines had been 
pushed furward uatil the men in the first 
parallels could plainly discern the faces 
of the gunners ia the breastworks before 
them, 





Near the center of the position, crown- 
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ing a slight elevation, and nearly sur- 
rounded by a swamp, the Confederates 
had erected a powerful redoubt whose 
fire swept the trenches wi'h murd:rous 
effect. It was armed with twelve thirty- 
pounder rifi-d cannon and crowded witb 
sharpsbooiers. This redoubt, which some 
wag in the Federal lines had named 
‘*Fort Infernal,’’ gave more trouvle to 
the besigers than all the other fortifica- 
tions on that side put together. Let so 
much as the peak of a blue cap show it- 
self above the edge of the breastworks 
and a hail of grape and bullets would 
come shricking over the spot, flinging a 
cloud of earth and stones toto the air, de- 
stroying everything living in its path. 

Such was toe accurary of its fire and 
the watchfulness of its defenders, that 
the trenches imm« diately in front of the 
redoubt were practically untenable. 
Such of the guns as were not dismounted, 
were nearly useless; for loading and ais- 
charging a single piece meant sure death 
for one or more of the gunners. Now 
and then, goaded to desperation by their 
own helplessness, the men would spring 
to a gun and reply to the firecf the re- 
doubt; but for the most part they sat 
under the shelter of the bomb-proofs, 
sullen and disheartened, lsteniug to the 
roar of the confl.ct going on around them, 
No bolder felluws ever handled a ram- 
mer or pulled a trigger, us they had 
proven in many a hard-fought battle; out 
the awful carnage and, more than ali, 
their enforced inaction, had cowed them. 

General Banks had observed that no 
progress was being made in the lines oppo- 
site the redoubt, and on the evemnyg of 
the 6:h of July, he sent for the cfficer 
commanding the troops inthat part of 
the trenches, Colcnel Berrien. 

Scortly after seven o'clock a tall, 
bronzed soldier entered the general’s head- 
quarters, which were then locaid at a 
farmhouse on a hight overlouking the 
greater portion of the scene of action. 
The general was seated at a table, en- 
gaged in writing, asthecolonel presented 
himself, and saluting, stood silently 
awailing his superior’s leisure. 

‘Colonel Berries?’ inquired the gen- 
eral, at Jength, laying down his pen and 
turning to face the officer, woom he mo- 
tioned to a seat, 

Tne colonel bowed, 

** Weill, sir,” suid the general sharp'y, 
‘‘ what isthe matter with your men? I 
examined your trenches for the best part 
of an hour to-day, and in all that time you 
fired only one gun. What is the meaning 
of this state of affaire, colonel ?”’ 

The colonel attempted to explain, but 
the general interrupted him impatiently: 

** It wont do, Colonel—it wont do!” he 
exclaimed, ‘‘ That redoubt is the real 
key to the Confederate position on that 
side, The lines must be pushed up and 
that redoubt silenc<d.” 

‘*The men cannot work under that 
fire,’ replied the colonel, deeply wounded 
by his superior’s tone. ‘‘I have already 
lost a full third of my troupes, and half of 
my guns are dismounted or disabled.” 

“I can’t help it, Colonel,” was the 
hasty response. “If you lose them all 
that battery must be silenced. If you 
can’t do it with your guns, you must take 
it with the bayonet.” 

‘* Are you aware of the strength and 
defenses of that rejoupt, General?” asked 
Berrien, quietly.. ‘It would be sheer 
slaughter.” 

“IT have heard of you, Colonel,” said 
the general, with cutting emphaSis, ‘‘ as 
a good ofticer and a brave man; but I 
shall begin to think I have been misit- 
formed, itis necessary that we silence 
or capture that redoubt. I will intrust 
to you the duty of executing my orders; 
but if you hesitate, I will relieve you of 
the command and give it to some one 
else.” 

A spot of color sprang into the thin, 
bronzed cheek of the cvulonel, as he re- 
plied. 

‘* The redoubt shall be s‘ormed, sir,” 

** Ah, that is better,” said the general, as 
the frown which had dark« ned his features 
gave place toasmile. ‘ You will attack 
at mine o’clock tc-morrow morning. Any 
additional force besides your own imme- 
diate command which you may require, 





will be placed at your disposal. Good- 
evening, Colonel.” 

The two officers exchanged salutes, and 
Berrien returned to the trenches in a 
thoughtful mood, Arrived there, he 
summoned acouncil of his subordinates 
and laid his orders before them. One 
and all, they protested against the pro- 
jected assault, 

‘*It is impossible,” growled the senior 
captain, ‘‘ I should like to see Banks try 
it himself.” 

‘*Mere useless butchery,” said the 
major. 

‘The men will not obey,” added an- 
other. ‘They know the hopelessness 
of such an attack as well as we do, aud 
they will take the chances of punishment 
sooner than face certain destruction un- 
der the fire of that battery.” , 

‘* They must do it, sir,” responded the 
colonel, sternly. ‘‘I have explained the 
case to the general, and, in «ff_ct, he told 
me I was afraid, Now I am going to 
make that attack, if Igo alone. Go to 
your posts, gentlemen, and see that the 
men are reaJy to move at pine sharp.” 

At balf-past eigot on the morning of the 
7th of July, the troops were mustered in 
the trenches. They had been informed 
of what was expected of them, but they 
exhibited none of the reckless gayety and 
eager impatience common to veterans 
preparing for the charge. On the con- 
trary they stood silent, with gloomy faces 
and compressed lips, and as tneir colonel 
pa:sed down the line, addressing a fw 
stirring words to each company, there 
was not a single responsive cneer. Even 
the offivers tnemseives luoked disturbed 
and downcast, 

The colonei’s face alone wore its usual 
expression of calm seriousness; he might 
have been inspecting bis men at a paraue, 
sO Natural and composed were his manner 
andtone. Alter fiawhing his round, he 
stood quietly conversing with the ms jor, 
glancing at bis watch from time to ume. 
As the nands marked the hour of nine, be 
drew his sword and leaped upon the 
parapet, ia full sight of his whole regi- 
ment. 

** Men,” be cried, in a voice which rang 
down the line hke a trumpet-call, ‘** we 
are ordered to take that battery. For- 
ward, and foliow me !” 

There was a slightstir in the ranks, and 
from the mere habit of obedience, some 
of the men in tinctively stepped forward 
a pace. Then they halted and looked 
irresolutely from their mouvnless com- 
rades to tne the tall tigure on the parapet, 
around which whistled a tempest of 
builets from the redoubt. 

‘Come, boys,’ cried the colonel again. 
Forward and charge !” . 

Thistime nota man moved from his 
place, tho many ahead was bowed, and 
many a dark cheek flushed with shame, 

** So be it,” shouted the colonel. ‘*‘I 
have given my word to storm that bat- 
tery, and I will doit! Cover your worth- 
less carcasses, you cowards, and see a 
soldier do bis duty !” 

Casting a look of withering scorn at 
the men in the trenches, he faced about 
and started toward the redoubt at a 
measured pace. He had not taken a 
dcz2n steps, however, when the colo:- 
sergeant, a brave fellow ty the name of 
Whittaker, sprang over the breastwork 
and joined him. There was beheld the 
strange sight of two figuree, one in a 
colonel’s uniform, carrying a sword, and 
the other bearing a flag, marching 
shoulder to shoulder, toward the enemy's 
lines. ‘ 

The fire slackened on both sides, and 
hundreds of heads appeared craning over 
parapet and bastion, gazing at the two 
men, in mute amazement. Then the 
significance of the scene appeared to 
dawn upon the beholders, anda tremen- 
dous cheer went up from Federals and 
Confederates alike. Hardly had it died 
away when the refractory regiment was 
seen pouring out of the trenches and 
charging wildly across the plain. 

Of those who came out of that desper- 
ate conflict alive, not one can give a clear 
description of that wonderful charge. 
They remember nothing definitely until 
they found themselves in the redoubt, 
clustered around the short-torn flag 





planted upon the works, listening to the 
faint yoice of their wounded colonel. 

** Well, boys, you concluded to come 
with us, after all,” 

With the fall of ‘* Fort Infernal,” the 
siege of Port Hudson was practically over. 
On the 9h of July the town, fortifications 
and an immense quantity of arms and 
mupitions of war were surrendered to 
General Banks. 

So far as can be discovered, Colonel 
Berrien’s reward was an empty sleeve and 
two lines of honorable mention in dis- 
patches. Whittaker, the color sergeant, 
appears once again, asa second licuten- 
ant at the engagement of Cool Arbor, 
after which all record of him is lost. 

New York Crry. 
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SOME CURIOUS MECHANICS. 


BY HELEN EVERTSON SMITH. 








THE best known mecbanics of the in- 
sect world are the bees and ants, wasps 
and bornets, all of which are very skill- 
ful in co-operative house building; but it 
is only of late that people have begun to 
look at the spiders and to find out that, 
ugly as they are, and unlovable and self- 
ish even among themselves, they are 
wonderfully skillful little workmen in 
several trades. How many more trades 
a longer ob:ervation will discover we 
cannot guess, but alieady it is known 
that there are marons, tent builders, 
balloon and diving-bell makers, aud 
water-proof-silk tmanufacturers, besides 
the common web-weavers which we all 
know. 

The Mason spider, unfortunately for 
some other insects, does not earn his hiv- 
ing by his trade, altbo no one can deny 
that he is a ‘skilled laborer.” But he 
does not devote himself entirely to his 
useful calling; in fact, he makes it sub- 
servient to his better liked, if less inno- 
cent occupation, that of a highway rob- 
ber. 

Like any other bandit the mason spider 
finds it necessary for his safety to spend 
much of his time in hiding; so he exca- 
vates for bimself a cave, not very wide 
but from one to two feet in length, some- 
times running downward in a more or 
less slanting oirecti@n, and sometimes on 
alevel. As he is luxurious in his tastes— 
like many anotber higbway mav—notbing 
less will please him than siiken bangings 
for his retreat. Like nearly all others of 
bis family, heis by nature a silk-spinner, 
and it is with slk of his own spinning 
and weaving that he so beautifully lines 
the entire length of his cave. 

After the silkin hangings are finished 
to his satisfaction, he proceeds to a labor 
which requires alli his skill, both as a ma- 
son and a silk weaver, and that is the 
trap door which is to close and hide his 
retreat. 

For this purpose he first spins a web 
exactly covering the mouth of the cave, 
but attached to it only on oneside. Over 
this web, which tho so very tine is also 
very strong, he places an extremely thin 
layer of earth; then over this be weaves 
another web, and again puts on a layer 
of earth, and so on, layer after layer of 
alternate cilken web and earth, cement- 
ing all together with a strong cement of 
his own preparing, until the door is thick 
and firm enough to answer his purpose. 
Of course the part of the web which is 
attached to the side of the cave forms the 
hinge to the door. In most cases the 
spider leaves open the door to his retreat 
woen he is out of it, only shutting it 
when he seeks safety within, and open- 
iug it easily b. pushing it up from the in- 
side when te wishes to get out, 

But there are some of these cunning 
workmen who wish to secure their caves 
from possible capture “while they are 
abs« nt; so these «x end the silken layers 
of the lid on tbe binge side insuch a way 
as to form aeort of handle or lever, just 
abore the hinge. Having done this they 
c+n let the door or lid fall shut after they 
have passed through, and when they wish 
to re-enter they bave only to press back 
upon the lever, thus opening the door. As 
the outside layer of this door is of earth, 
the robber-mason-spider’s concealment 

is comp te, for the most practiced eye 
can hardly, by the most diligent search, 





discover the door so ingeniously made, 
This curious sp'der is found in several 
places, but bis habits have been observed 
chiefy on the Island of Znte, in the Med- 
iterranean Sea, : 

Tbe Tent-building spider is called by 
naturalists Clotho Durundii, To form 
the fairy-like tent in which it lives and 
raises its young, it tirst weaves a tiny, 
silken sheet with seven or eight rides, 
which form so many angles to which are 
attached the slender silken ropes which 
hold the tent to the surface of the ground. 
So fine are the silken sheets that several 
of them, laid closely upon each other, are 
required to make the tent strong enough 
to resist the rain and protect those under 
the shelter of the tent, As the spider 
must protect its young from other 
enemies than the weather it bas cunning- 
ly contrived that the different layers of 
the tent shall f*rm a labyrinth through 
which it alone can find its way. Todo 
this it fastens together some of the sheets 
on one side and some on others, so that 
having entered by the outermest opening 
it has to travel as many times from ride 
to side as there are layers to the tent, be- 
fore it can reach the tidy little apartment 
where its young are kept safely dry and 
warm. The more eff-ctually to conceal 
the tent from possible enemies, the out- 
side layer is carefully discolored with mud 
so that it may resemble the color of the 
surrounding soil, but the interior is beau- 
fully clean, ecft and white, 

Another spider, the muker of water- 
proof gcods, is a corsair, and of course 
needs a ship to sail about 1n; and, equally 
of course, considering its nature, it pre- 
fers to get its ship by stealing. So, having 
determined to exter upen its piratical 
care r, it looks about to fied the cast-off 
shell of a water-snai!l. Having found one 
of suitable size it enters and immediately 
begins to prepare a door.of varnished 
suk, whichis perfectly waterproof. Be- 
hind this door, ¢ffectually protected from 
the water, our cunning corsair lives and 
floats about, waitirg for bis prey. Like 
all other corsairs, be sails undr false 
colors. It is to deceive his victims uatil 
they have no time to make their esc>pe 
that he passes himself off as an innocent 
water-snail, All spiders are raid to dis- 
like a wetting nearly or quite as much as 
cats are known to do, yet there are other 
spiders, besides the corsair-waterproof- 
silk- maker, which habitually live in or 
under the water. All such spiders are, 
of course, skillful in the manufacture of 
the varnished si'k, which enabl s them 
to live under water without injury. 

One such spider, cailed by naturalists 
the Argyroneta from two Greek words 
signifying silver and spun, lives in stag- 
nant water, on the surface of which it 
swims about with perfect ease, keeping 
its abdomen inclosed in a little globe of 
varnished silk, which shines like silver; 
and, being filled with air, acts as a life 
preserver, keeping its wearer from sink- 
ing. 

The female of this spider constructs for 
itself a sortof diving-bell, in which it 
can live all winter beneath the water. 
This diving-bell—an oval-shiped cocoon 
of varnished silk, weil filled with air, is 
anchored securely by multitudes of strong 
but very slender silken cables to the aur- 
rounding plants. In it its maker lies in 
wait for prey, or deposits and jealously 
guards her cocoon of eggs, or shuts 
her-elf up during the winter. 

Still another spider is a skillful paper 
maker, and Dr. Liviogston found many 
specimens of it living 1n Central Africa, 
where it makes its nestsof small sheets 
of thin gray paper, reserobling that of 
which hornets and wasps build their nests, 
pasted so closely to the walls of the na- 
tives’ huts as to almost escape observa- 
tion. ; 

Te balloon-making spider has attracted 
great edmiration from the skill with 
which it spins, weaves, and inflates a tiny 
balloon underneath which it remains in 
safety, while the breezes waft it away. 

Another little air-traveler is able to take 
long aerial voyages without the aid of 
either wings or balloons. It is known as 
the Gossamer spider, and great multitudes 
of them have been found on sbips fully 





sixty miles from land. The Gossamer is — 
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only about one-tenth of an inch in length 
and of a dusky red color. Upon first 
coming incontact with therigging of » 
ship it always seems to be attached to 
only a single thread, but ina few mo- 
mrnts is surrounded by a mesh of floating 
web, which appears to be produced sim- 
ply »y the entanglement of the one long 
single thread, 

When the Gossamer is on Jand and 
wishes to sail off through the air it crawls 
upon sone little eminence, elevates its 
abdomen, sends forth a single thread, and 
immediately the slightest breath of air 
bears it away ata tine on a level, or near- 
Jy so, with the hight from which it start- 
ed. Mr. Crarles Dirwin, who tells us 
about this spider, says that he thought he 
could perceive that before sending forth 
the floating thread the soider connected 
its legs toge'her by otter d.licate threads; 
but of this he was not qui:esure, If this 
observation be correct it may be that the 
delicate threads uniting to the spider’. 
very light b dy may form a sort of para- 
chute and aid it in its flight. 

Another tiny epider wh le placed on the 
top of a po:t snot forth from its spinners 
four or five threads, each about a yard in 
length. These threads glittering in the 
sunshine, looxed like separated and wav- 
ing rays of light, on which it soared away 
asifon wings. ‘* Ics supply of silk,” cays 
Me. Dicwia, ** seem >i tnexhaustible,”’ 

This might probably be said of most 
spiders, A very keen and accurate ob- 
server has told me that he once traced 
what seemed to be a single continuous 
thread of spider’s web extending from a 
point on the shore of the Hudson River 
near Cold Spring to another point on th- 
opposite snore near the West Point Jand- 
ing, at a hight of about a yard above the 
water. My intormaat was i1 a rowboat 
at about five o'clock of a very still June 
moriog, and rowed his boat quietly be- 
side the thread .f web for the whole dis- 
tance. Tais is another fact to prove the 
immense prcd ictiveness of the little spin- 
ners in proportion to their own size, 

New York Crry. 


ai 


PEBBLES. 


Strunger: “ Digging a grave, eh? De 
people die oftsuin chia viliage ?” Sexton: 
*““‘N>, boas, dey nedber dies but once.’’— 
Munsey's Weekly. 








.. The curfew tolls the kne}l of parting day 
A jaded crowd sneaks gently o’er the lea-- 
The fisaers homeward piod their weary way 
Concocting ties to tell to you and me. 
—Pitisburga Cnronicle. 


..Mrs. Newwed: “Algernon, what did 
you mean by telling father that my biscuits 
were like tenuis balls?” Algernon: “I 
meaot they were light and springy.’”’ Mrs. 
Newwed: “Algernon, you mean thing, you 
didu’t; you meant they were tough and 
rubbery and—boe—hoo,”’—New York Her- 
ald. . 


..Miss Novelette: “‘You say that De 
W-g-tick was a great poet, but ruined by 
his modesty.”” Miss Passionpen: ** Yes, he 
wouid write the most soul-inspiriag verses, 
bat his extreme d ffijence did not give him 
the necessary confidence, and he used to 
sign Swinburne’s name to them.”—New 
York World. 


--Llewellyn, a Little-Lord-Fauntleroy 
darling on the North Side, sawaa Iodian 
for tae fir-t : m;the o'her day. He gazed 
in speechiexs wonder at the noble rei man’s 
sw .rtny tace and bands for some moments, 

-and tnen siid: *“*P pa, what an awiul long 
va atiou toat man must have been takiog.”’ 
—Uhicago Tribune. 


..--An Insulting Agent.—Chicago Man: 
** Toat ticket seller ougot to ve discharged. 
He isn’t fit for his positon. Why, sir, the 
fellow is insuliing’’ Railroad Officer: 
“Ka? Has he insulted yu?” Cnic go 
Man: “Hat! 1 sh uld say be had. [ asked 
for a ticket to St. Luuis, aud be gave me one 
good for only oae way, just a: if he tooughtI 
intended tolive there.’—New York Weekly. 


....Little O car, hearing his parents 
speak of Beetnoven, asked: “‘ Mamma, who 
is Beethoven ?” **A composer.” replied his 
mother. “Aad waatisa composer?” *A 
man wero makes musc.’’ Tae next morn- 
ing an orgaa-yrinder struck uo in the street. 
“Mamma,” exclamed Ocar, eagerly, 


“there is. Beethovea!’—The Rural New 
Yorker. 








....“*So you passed yourself as a witow: 
while you were away, eh?” said Mr. Briggs 
to his spouse, who, by the wav, is rather 
good looking. “You ought to be ashamed 
of yourself, but I suppose you are not ‘Of 
cour-e [ am not,” was her reply. “I did it 
merely on Johnny’s account. You have po 
idea how kind all the gentlemen were to 
him.” —Indianapalis Journal. 


..Misdirected Sympathy.—A New York 
clergyman, meeting one of his female par 
ishioners dressed in deep black, tried to 
console her by saying: ** You have no idea 
how [ regret to see you wearing those sad 
nabiliments of wo.” ** You can’t be as sad 
about it as Lam,” replied the widow. ‘I 
look worse in black than in any other color. 
It msk:s me look like a frigbt.’’—Terus 
Siftings. 


..Rumor declares that a certain North 
Carolina editor feels impelled to cowhide 
Presideat Polk of the Farmers’ Alliance ut- 
tess said chief-magistrate will face him 
apon the fi-ld of honor. We earnestly ap- 
peal to the curator of the National Musenm 
to catch this soecimen of a vanishing chiv 
airy and stuff nim—perhaps with a little 
sen‘e. Lat onr co!l-ction of American fausa 
be mide complete at once.—Tne Congreya- 
tivnalist. 


..A veritable Mrs. Malaprop was en- 
cougtered in a Brooklyn street car the other 
day. As the car neared the park her com- 
panion wondered what a large, evidently, 
punlic building seen in the distance was. 
* That,” was the prompt reply, “is the Lo- 
curadle Home for Women.” Later the 
same vomio was seated on a bncn in the 
pirk when a dog following a young man 
along the path stopped and sniffed about 
near her. ‘Oa, call your doy,” she cried in 
some alarm, “‘ he’s too official.”” Evidently 
the woman was like the home.—Tne Sun. 


..Lawyer: ** Now, Mr. Costello, will you 
have the goodness to answer me, directly 
and categorically, a few plain questions?” 
Witness: "Yes, sir.’ Lawyer: ‘Is therea 
female at pres ns liviag with you who is 
Known in the neighbnorhood as Mrs. Cos- 
tello?” Witness: * Yes, sir.” Lawye: 
* Have you ever been married to her?’ 
Witness: ** No, str.”” (Here several jurors 
scowled gloomily at the witness ) Lawyer: 
“That is ail, Mr. Costello, you may yo 
duwna.” O> posite Lawyer: “One moment, 
Me. Costeil». Is the ledy in ques ion your 
grandmother?” Witness: ‘Yes, sir.”— 
Chicago Legal Adviser. 

--+-** Taik not to me,’ said the first great 
actor to second ditto, ‘of your Vanderbilts, 
What care I if for so much golden dross 
they have acquired the Uaion Pacific? I 
care not a maravedi.” ‘ Be not over hasty, 
good neighbor, [ pray thee!” rejoined the 
second ditto. **For much have [ traveled 
on Vanderoilt roads—yea, over most of 
them, forso th—ani they are a family that 
builds up and repairs. So nice workmen 
are they that scarcea hairbreadth d.ff+rence 
can the keenest eye nore in the distance 
netween the ties, a circumstance must con- 
formable to a noble gait in one who return- 
eth froma tour of the Western cities.””— 
Boston Transcript. 





PUZZLEDOM. 


Communications for this department should be ad- 
dreased* Puzzies.” Tak INDEPENDENT, New York. 








ANAGRAMS —Sek cted. 


On. occupations: 1. Rome shakes. 2. Our 
hats. 38. Ten pairs. 4. The races. 5, Come 
plain. 6. To ride. 


On flowers: 1 Nameone. 2. Sour beets. 
3. Ab Lida. 4, Use margin. 5. Daniel nods, 
6. L call. 7. Thy chains, 8 Ben raves. 

On fruits: 1. Cartsrun. 2. A Negro. 3. 
Pepin leaps. 4. Tis a crop. 5. We learn 
most, 

Miscellaneous: 1. You pame us still. 2 
Sister, you could. 3 [I depart on time. 4. 
Oar frog den. 5. [s to linger. 6. Ma’s owo 
kin. C. D., P. V. and R. G. 


CROSS-WORD ENIGMA, 
Ia stumping and dumpiog and jumping, 
In beading and leading and reading, 
ln thumping and bamping and jumping, 
Ih weediog and seeding and feeding, 
Iv. heather and feather and leather, 


We're all tooking at 1t toge:her. 
FE. C. H. 
QUEER PUZZLE. 


* ~ 
* *” 
* * 
+ * 


The two words spell a very. desirable thing 
after hot weather. 

Reverse the initials of each word, and 
change the right-hand wo d to a plain open 
country, and the lust word to a grotto, 





AMPUTATED ACROSTIC, 


o,tin 
ate 
vat 
ave 
row 

ith 


The initials—to half burn. 

The finals—to run. 

Cross-words: 1. A limit; 2, to 1rovide 
fcod; 3, of an oval figure; 4, a bird: 5, 
a malti ude; 6, elevations. 


eooo 0 
eoooo°o 


RHOMBOID, DIAMOND AND SQUARE. 
0000 * 

0 oO * 

7 

- 


a oe 


o 
° oO 

Diamond: 1 A consonant; 2, a part of 
the bods; 3. endeavors; 4, encountered; 5, a 
consonant, 

Toe three center letters forming a square 
with the firsttbr-e and the last three, a 
way to spe}l a grain. 

Rhomboid—Across: 1. To inser’; 2, fear; 
8, endeavors; 4, a hard substance fusible by 
heat; 5, leaf of a calyx. 

Down: 1, A consonant; 2.a college cry: 
3, high; 4, a countrg place; 5, endeavors; 6, 
measure: 7, the life of a tree: 8, an excla- 
mation; 9, a consonant. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF SEPT. 3p 
Motto of Maine. 


I 
A DO 
A. da I .B4 
LD: IR .B.O.f 
OBES E 
I C E 
Motto of Vermont. 
L 
RItmM 
ROBES 
Lbs eee. FS. Y 
MERRY 
oF F 
Y 
& 4D 
y WN 
D D 
i R E E 
P I N 
EG ¥. ¢ 
N E 


Motto of Massachusetts. 


By his sword he seeks the calm repose of 
liberty. 

Motto of Rhode Island. 
DAB ?ERIB VU? BB 
PE.0 UF 0 U.N 8B 
ST AGGER 
PRONE 
a 02D 
Ww 

cs T EN 
ABHOR 
CHRONIC 
SC R°A PINGS 
EX AS PERATES 


Motto of Connecticut, 
He who brought us hither still preserves. 
BEHEADED RHYME. 
Amusing—musing—using—sing. 
UNITED SQUARES. 


?. & #2 
Ab? 0 
S TAR 
T-O 8 Y 
j MED E 
EARL 
ye?" s 
ELS E 
QUEER PUZZLE 
a6. oe 
TALE 
T L 











si _ WORTH A RTH A GUINEA ADOZ.” 


WLP L_PO OOD OI I 


BEECHAMY 


PAIN eeruaL: 


BILIOUS;NERVOUS 


DISORDERS, 


v 


er < 
Meals, Dizziness, Browsiness, Chis, Flush. 6 
ings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness © 
of Breath. Costiveness, Scurvy Blotches on the © 
Skin, Disturbed qeenteaat ful Dreams and { 
all Nervous and Trembling ations, Every 
sifferer is urged to try 2 to try one box, 

Of and Price 2& cents a box, 
New York Depot, 365; Canal St. 32 
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The - , 
Daylight 


There stands an ordinary 
lamp, but it’s so much bother 
to light it that you light the 


gas instead. If it was our 


lamp, with our easy lighting 
device, you'd light it as easily 
as the gas by a mere turn of 


A new wrinkle. 


Alp. 
HIGHLY IMPROVED 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH 


BY 
DRS. J. ALLEN & SON, 
No. 11 West 39th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Combining the restoration of the form 
and expression of the face, and also a per- 
fectly natural representation of the teeth 
gums, roof and rugee of the mouth, with- 
out seam or crevice. Call or send for cir- 
cular. 


Extract of BEEF. 


Used by 


ALL GOOD COOKS 


The Year Round. 
Send to ARMOUR & CO., C 
for Cook Book showing use By Bhicago. 
EXTRACT in Soups and Sauces. Mailed free, 


the wrist. 


Send for our ABC 
book on Lamps. 
Craighead & Kintz 
Co., 33 Barclay St., 
N. ¥. 








MEMORIAL TABLETS.] 


Illast:ated Hand-book sent on sequest. 
J.&@ 8, LAMB, 
54 Carmine st., Yew Vork, 














THE INNER LIFE 


OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Picture and the Men. 


We have a limited numver of copies of “THE IN- 
NER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN” written by 
FRANK B. CARPENTER during bis six months resi* 
dence at the White House while painting the cele- 
brated victure of “ The First Reading of the Eman- 
cipation Proclamation.’ The book gives a most ex- 
cellent idea of the home life of Abranam Lincoln. 

“THE PICTURE AND THE MEN,” was written 
as sequel and key to Mr. Carpenter’s great picture 
“The First Reading of the Emancipation Prociama- 
tion,” and gives sketches of the different persons rep- 
resented in that picture; an account of the picture ft. 
self; of the crisis which suggested itand of the painter 
who executed tt. 

The former price of these books has been for “ THE 
INNER LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN,” 75c. We 
will furnish it post-paid at 50c, until the supply is 
exhausted. 

The book—* THE PICTURE AND THE MEN”—ig 
retailed at 50c, We will furnish it post-paid at 
35c. Early orders arerequested. Address 


THE INDEPENDENT, 


251 Rroeadwav, New Vork Oltw 





Any Subscriber of 


The Independent 


who would like to have a speci- 


}men copy of the paper sent to a 


‘friend can be accommodated by 
sending us, on a postal card, the 
name and address to which he 





/ would like the paper sent. 
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Farm and Garden, 


[The Agricultura! Editor will ve giad to recete any 
practical hints. suggestions or wformation thal wii 
make this department more vaiuable to tse of our 
subscribers who feel svecialiy vnterested. | 





PROFITABLE WHEAT GROWING. 
BY DR. GEO G@ GROFF. 


, -— 

“WHEAT can no looger be grown ata 
profit.” ** Wheat cannot be crown for less 
than a dollar a bushel.” * Tne high-priced 
lands of te Kast cannot eompcte with the 
cheap Linde of tae West io wheat growiog ” 
These and similar expression have fora 
pumber of years b-en freqve:t'y beard in 
the older States of the Ucicn. We muy 
admit tbat tae cheap laads of the West 
have the advantage over the more expen- 
sive lands of the Eisr, and yet there are 
found those who declare that they still 
grow wh-at atu considerable profit in toe 
older States. The price of wneat nag ad- 
vanced, and, as there is a hopeful ferliog 
abroad among farmers that these higher 
prices will coutinue, it mag be well tocou- 
sider how those proc e!, wao prodace wh it 
they claim to bs profitable crops of this 
noble grain. 

LARGER YIELDS PER ACRE NEEDED. 

It is wonderful, woen we cone to look 
over tables of statistic-, how low the aver- 
age of any staple crop is ver a:re = [bus in 
the ‘“‘Aloum of Axgrienitural Statis’ics,” 
recently issued by tne Uaited States Deoart- 
menot of Agriculture, the bighest average 
yield of wheat for any S:ate1s 19!¢ bushels, 
while two States retarn only 7}4¢ bushels to 
the acre. 

“Our present yield averages I! bushels per 
acre thatof France is 27 bushels, ard that ot 
England is 294 busbels. If American tarn ers 
should reach the average of England, our yieid 
would at once rise to a sufficiency for 200.000,000 
inhabitants, without one more acre under tois 
crop than we have at tbe present time. What 
is the reasoa for tais lov yivid of tails indis- 
pensable crop in toe United States. and for the 
larger yield of Kngiand aoa France? itis most 
remarkable that some statistical writers of late 
have been trying to show that in 1895 or 1896 tne 
United Sta’es will be imp -rtit g wheat tor the 
subsistance of tbe people. bevause the area or 
our wheat lands will be fully occupied, and our 
complement of s x busbels per individual wilt 
then be reached, and the 80,000,000 innabitants 
at that time cannvt be stppurted by our own 
wheat crop, If thisshould bappen it will not 
prove by any means the premis:s of t! ese writ- 
ers, but ratber that our tarmers bave jost their 
skill, and have ta:len iotua iower sale Of in 
telligence and enterprise than the muserable 
Russian serfs and the balt-civilized natives ol 
India.” 


The average yield for Pennsylvania is 
given at 12.66 bu-bels to the acre, and yet 
the writer bas kavuwo crops of 82, 35 aud 
in one case of 42 busbels per «cre raised ip 
this State by careful farmers, under good 
culture. If the average man can live rals- 
ing 1244 busneis to the acre, the mau who 
raises 25 or 30 bushels ought to find some 
profic in his crops, Hewory Ste wart, the 
well-known writer on agricuiture, his 
grown 85 oushels oa aliwot oarreo land in 
New Jersey. Co), A. H. Junes says tnat 30 
bushels per acre can be mace in Virgiula 
with fair care. I. t&. Tercy, the Onto 
potato grower, on this point says: 

“Four hundred bushel< of wheat on twenty 
acres may just about pay tor laborand in'erest, 
seed, etc., but 4.0 on twe:ve acres may be made 
to show a fine profit. This is about tue number 
of acres we grow, and the average net profit 


for all these years has been about 75 per cent. 
on cost of production. atter paying liberally tor 
all labor, etc., and $5 per acre for use Of laud. 


Our best crop (:881) soid at the mil in Akron, 
paid us a vet profit of 185 per cent. Do you 
wonder that | speak posititvery about wheat 
growing being made profitable?” 

If the profit is all ia the larwe yield how 
is that to be a:tained? We will try to an 
swer in thé words of sic*essful growers, a> 
given in a vatuable pamophiet issu:a by W. 
S. Powell & Co., ot Kittimore, Md, The 
first ma(ter needing atieution is the 


PREPARATION OF THE SOIL 


On this subj-cs Me. Tecry, ia the pamph- 
let mentioned, says: 


“The wheat seed is small and the young 
plant feeble, and to stact right off thriftily it 
needs to bein real fiae meliow svil. Ll seldom 
see a wheat fielu in the tall but what | thiak 
that one dollar or two dollars worth more time 
put on the preparation. jadiciousty, woula have 
brought the owner five dollars on the average 
in increased yield. To's particalarly on eur 
heavier soils. This comes from my own loig 
experience, One great troable with oor farmers 
is, they undertake too much. You know the 
remark of the oolored preacher: * Half way 
doin’ ain’t no account no more in this world 
nor in the next.’ Oh, bow true. The way out 
for.us is to do less and do it better. 

“We want the seed bed fine and firm but not 
bard., .With our rotation we plow clover sod ip 
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the spring for wheat and work it all summer, 
but grow $190 worth or more per acre of early 
potatoes On the land meanwhile. After die- 
ging, then we work the tand fine and firm witb. 
out replowing. Tais is the best rotation [ know 
for wheat. The same may be done in Southero 
Ohio with corn in place of potatocs. Th's isa 
good rotation. If | plowed clover sod directly 
for wheat, | would 4 soat least six weeks be- 
fore seeding time, and work the land every few 
days to get that fine, settled cond'tion, which is 
well knowa now to be best. if I put in wheat 
after Hungariao grass or oats. | would plow 
just tae moment I could get taese crops off, so 
as to have all the time possibie to fine and firm 
the land. May one not get 1t too fine? Yes; 
o..ce 1n a while. oa heavy soil, if heavy raius 
come right atter drilling. But every otuer year 
tow fine tillage pays largely, and I wall take 
the chances, Lalways try to sow after the big 
stor. rather than betore.” 


Joha M Stan!l, of Adams County, IIl., 
gives bis pian as follows: 


*Piow the ground early, as soon after har- 
vest as possible. Early plowing stops the 
growth of weeds; it increases atmospheric ter- 
tization; it makes more convenient tue appli- 
cativn ot stable and yard manure on the sur- 
“yace—the proper application; it makes easier 
p.owing—the grouud is not sv hard aud dry as 
later, 16 Mukes easier work ia preparing the 
seed bed—ine .U.aps are oOt so large and re- 
tractory, aod a loug:r working seasou 18 Se- 
cuced tor those mest efficient and economical 
helpers, air, sua aud rain; and it 1lacreases the 
chances of getting the seed bed thoroughly pul- 
ver.zed and compacted—essential conditions 
in the growivg of winter wheat. 

“ Fu.iow close aiter the plow with the har- 
row or drag. Leaving the :umps as they come 
trom the plow to dry and harden is a serious 
mistake made by not a tew. What is plowed 
daring tne furenoon should be ruiled or dragged 
betore dinnes, 4nd what 18 plowed during the 
afternoon should be rolled cr dragged beture 
eveulng. One passage of a good rulier or drag 
18 sufficient, and 1s better than wore work at 
this time. if the tumps are partly pulverizea 
aua pressed down, they will absorb moisture 
aud soften, rather than dry vut and barden. 

“ As opportunity offers, use the harrow, roller 
and Grag until the seed bed is fine and com- 
pact. ‘’bis work sbouid be distributea througan 
the interim between plowiug apd the proper 
season for seeding. By such aistribution we 
act Loe most work out of the sun, air and rain, 
that work for notning aud boara themselves. 
Ut course the abuve suggestiuns du not sppiy t» 
tbe preparation of corn 8.ub%le tor wheat. In 
fitting such ground. one must do quick work to 
get it ready in searon.” 


Waldo F. Brown, of Buller County, Ohiv, 
a wheat grower of distinciion, writes: 


“ Probably the one operation of more impor- 
tance than any other is the preparation of the 
seed bed. It will help us to real:ze the impor- 
tauce of this, if we bear in mind tnat the period 
of growth in the falt is usual'y bat abeut two 
months, and that it is neces-ary for the wheat 
plant during this short period to get well roo'ed 
so as to have a firm hold on the soil, and to 
make sufficient growth of blade to furnish its 
own mulch, or winter protection, so that the 
rays of the sun wiil be prevented trom thawing 
the Jaud treqhently, tor 1t is the alternations 
of freezing and thawing that usually injure the 
wheat plant, rathtr than extreme cold. The 
best seed bed is one made tine and wel) 
compacted beiow. I thi: k it is hardly possible 
to puiverize the land teo much for wheat. for 
we thus make tbe p ant tood :n the soil av»ila- 
ble. There may be plenty of nutriment ion the 
clods on a rough field. but the plants cannot get 
uw. Every intelligent tarmer knows the value 
of bone manure, yet you might scatter ten tons 
ot shin bores en an acre of land end only harm 
your wheat crop, whileafew hundred pounds 
of taem ground to a powder would perhaps 
doubie it, I believe itis just as importact to 
tine the soil as tu grind toe bones. Early plow- 
ing is one of the important aids to a perfect 
seed bed. for the land will have time to settle 
and a soil that has been thoroughly wet after 
plowing will, if taken in time. crumbie and 
disintegrate much better than when freshly 
plowed. When from drought the plowing must 
be deiayed until just befure seeding, the pul- 
verizing must be done as fast as the lana is 
plowed, before it dries out atall. A roiler or 
heavy plank drag should be kept in the fieia, 
and ased every balf day, and thus a fair:y good 
seed bed can be made on fresaly plowed iand.” 

Toe points made by these successful 
growers seem to be te make the soi! very 
fine, aud to have the seed bed wll settled. 
It is takea for granted that the soil is 
drained, naturally or arctificial'y, fur it is 
well knowo that wheat will not yield a fair 
crop if the soil is wet. 


THE FERTILIZERS NEEDED. 


‘* Wheat contaius in a crop of 80 bushels 
per acre, 45 pounds of nitrogen, 28 pounds 
of potash, and’2¢ pounds of phospooric acid. 
Bus we canuot-get 30 bushels of wheat from 
ao acre of land uslées the soll cortains a 
much larger quantity of plant food than 
the crop requires. Ose cannot squeeze all 
the water out of a sponge; a quantity of 
moisture still remains in the sponge, de- 
scite all our squeezing. So we cannot get 
all the plant food out of the soil by avy 
crop; there must be a large surplus over 





aud above the needs of any crop.’”’ Virgin 





soils will often furnish very large crops of 
wheat witbout any fertil:zation. In time, 
however, if they are cropped, the phospho- 
rus, potash aod nitrogen will disapoear in 
the grain removed. These are the only ele- 
meots removed in large quantity from the 
soil, and we are only concerned in the resto- 
ration of these. If we aim to keep up the 
fertility of the soil with stable manure, we 
see what is needed from the following cal- 
culation: A cord of stable manure of fair 
quality contains abcut 25 pounds of nitro- 
gen, 10 poands of phosphoric acid, and 25 
pounds of pora<h. To replace the plant 
foods tak-n off in a twenty-five bushel 
wheat yield, straw incladed, namely, 50 
pounds nit:ogen, 20 pounds phosphoric acid 
and 30 pounds potash, approximately, we 
w uld have to apply at least two ccrds of 
such manure. In tois transaction, there is 
more potash returned to the s il tban ts re- 
moved, and hence, ia years, there will bean 
accumulation of potash in the soil. A 
“complete fertilizer,” sui ed for wheat 
growers, should have about the following 
composition; 


Mabaso sks 30555 from 3 to 4 per cent. 
Phi sphoric Acid........ * @28) * 
ee re One ree »  ® -@008 bes 


Where there isa heavy growth of straw, 
tbisis an indication that there is plenty of 
ammonia io the soil, and that this element 
need not be applied. Thisistrue of many 
prairie soils. .Some farmers supply the pi- 
trogen by plowing under a crop of clover 
which is grown for this purpose. Barnyard 
manure supplies a large amount of nitrogen, 
as algo of phosphoric acid and potash. The 
great mistake in applying fertilizers f«r 
wheat is that not enough is applied. Large 
yields of grain require large a amount of 
fertilizers. On this point, Henry Stewart, 
already quoted, says: 


“It isnot the unfavorable climate, for our 
climate is better for wheat than that of Eng- 
land. It is not the soil, for we have the most 
fertile lands inthe world. It is not that the 
farmers are not industrious, for no others do 
more work than they. It is the neglect of those 
fertilizers which alone provide the special eiements 
of plant food which wheat must nave. Erglish 
and Freach farmers not only cultivate their 
soil thoroughly. but they provide the plant food 
that the crops require and must have, and 
which are never abundant naturally in the 
land. 

“The soil is merely a medium for bringing 
plant food to the crops; and after its virgin ter- 
tility bes been used up, some available plant 
food must be supplied, or the crops will be very 
smali. Hence, to grow crops, we must use fer- 
tilizers which supply the required food in the 
most available form, and not une element of 
food alone can be depended upon, but all the 
three above mentioned must be supplied. I 
have grown 35 bushels per acre of Clawson 
wheat on an almost barren New Jersey sand by 
supplying the rigl.t kind of fertilizers in liberal 
quantity, say 600 pounds per acre. Without 
the fertilizer. there would not have been five 
bushels per acre. Thus itis seen how the soil is 
really a medium tbhreugh which we may feed 
the crops, and bow profitable liberal feeding of 
the crops may be made. Moreover, I bad a set 
of grass and clover following the wheat hich 
gave me fuur crops of hay,and a sod to turn over 
which was tully worth, as manure three times 
as much as the first cost of the fertilizer. It is 
of little use to peddle out fertilizers to the crops 
apy more than it is to try to fatten cattle on 
smal! doses of food. Full feeding is ibe rule, 
and the only profitable course to pursue to 
make paying crops. 

“T have been growing large crops for twenty 
years past by the use of large applications of 
fertilizers. Forced to it, in fact, because I 
could never get enough barn manure to supply 
the land with anything like enough to make 
profit from it; and the wheat crop is the most 
exacting of ali crops. Its dominant element is 
phosphoric acid, and of this element it requires 
the largest proportion. It requires also nitro- 
gen and potash.” 

With the exception of nitrogen, it seems 
we cannot get too much fertilizer it to the 
soil. Thin soila need large amounts of 
fertilizer, as a rule. 


HOW TO APPLY THE FERTILIZERS. 


On thin soils it is undoubtedly best to 
compost the yard manure, and to apply it 
to the surface of seed bed and werk it in 
with the harrow. The chemical fertilizers 
may all be app‘ied with the drill when the 
wleat is sown except a portion of the pitro- 
wen, whicb, in the form of nitrate of ammo- 
Lia, may be sown on the laud in tne spriog 
of the year. Some farmers are meeting 
with good suceess by applying ai] their 
yard manure to the sod for corn, then using 
comwmercial fertilizers for potatoes up to 
1,00 pounds to the acre, and seeding the 
wheat on the potato lend without apy ma- 
pure at all. Mr. T. B. Terry, already 
quoted, depends entirely upon clover; he 
raises clover, potatoes and wheat. The 
small amount of yard manure which he 
makes is applied to the clover sod; this is 
turned under dnd planted fo potatoes, 





while wheat follows the potatoes without 
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the land being plowed, and without any 
application of fertilizer. Mr. Terry bas 
pursued this plan tor some twenty years, 
his farm all the while improving. His the- 
ory is, tbat the clover is pom,ipg up fer- 
tility frem the subsoil If alt could follow 
this plan, it w: vid certainly be a great ad- 
vance to all who sre pow compelled to 
purchase large amounts of commercial fer- 
tilizers, 
TIME TO SEED. 


On the fortieth parallel, from thé 10th to 
the 25th of September is the test time to 
seed, depending upon the condition and lay 
of the gr und. A good, vigorous grow'h of 
the young plants is desired bef 1e winter 
se's in, that they may c: ver the ground, 
maich themselvee, a1 d survive the wintr. 
On rich, warm scil, this growth wi!l be at- 
taired in shorier time tbsp on thin, cold 
soil. Hence each farmer must, in some 
measure, fix the time of seeding for bis own 
ground. Late sown grain suff rs less from 
the fly than that sown early; but even the 
fly 1s not usually so serious a matter as it is 
to bave the crop to go into winter quarters 
wiih small plants, leaving the g cund bare 
aud ubprotected, thus inviting disaster 
from the winter’s cold and the heavirg 
frosts of spring. 


AMOUNT OF SEED TO THE ACRE. 


The more fertile and better prepared the 
soi: is at the time of seeding, the Jess seed is 
needed per acre. We have known men on 
poor farms to sow two and one-half bushels 
to the acre, and in one case, on a good farm, 
a siogle bushel was all that was used. 
Probably one and a half buskels is the 
amount most commcnly sown to the acre in 
Pennsylvania on good farms, while two 
bushels 1s sown on poor land. Mr. T. B. 
Terry says that one and one-eigath busbels 
is all that is required on his land, with his 
methods of culture. When profit is sought, 
it is seen that it is a point of importance to 
reduce the amount of seed. With thor- 
ouxh preparation of the svil, and the appli- 
Catiun 0: fertil.zers in sufficieLt amount, it 
is possible to reouce the amoutt of seed to 
Dear One basbel per acre. 


HARVESTING. THRESHING. MARKETING. 


The introduction ot the self binder has so 
sbortened the wneat harvest, that it is not 
necessary longer, on ordinary farme, to ask 
how early cutting may b‘gin. The milk in 
the grain sbould all have been changed to 
solid matter, the straw should be fairly 
ripened, beiore cutting is begup; but when 
once the crop is ripe there should be no un- 
necessary delay, for tbe loss from shelling is 
con-iaerable in overripe grain. Atter cat- 
ting, it saould stand in tne thick until 
thoroughly dried, when it sbould be stored 
in baru orstack until |hreshing time, orless 
it is vecided tu taresb toe crop in tne field, 
a plan wnicn has, however, lutie to com- 
mend it to the Kastern tarmer provided with 
a yood parn aid straw sbeos. It 1s the pre- 
Val.1Dg CUSLOM at Loe present time co thresh 
Very uuu aller tbe crcp is harvested, and 
to Market toe crop at vice. I'his s:«ve- in- 
le1es6 and loss of sbringage, but duiog toe 
work rpho im a very 'usy stuson waen 
Ouber farm work sh uld be atrended to, 
CauSes Us LO ralre toe question whether or 
LOU Wiuter threseipg might vot be more 
prulfimble lv is now also tue prevailing 
custom to bre ihe teresuiug done whereas 
formMer)y eacu farmer owved Disowu th esn- 
ing wacdDiue. But at the ww rates casarged 
by LLOse WLOUo the work, 11 Is provably as 
Cueap lor tue former We Oife lps work dove, 
a8 Lo be wt the exXpeRse Ol OWDINE Luresher, 
windmi } ere, 

1t 1s probably the rule with this crop, as 
Wito most oluecs taut, taking Ove year with 
auUboer, ib Ils DeRt bo dis Ot Jt as sO0D as 
iv 1s reauy tur market, ‘Tueré is always to 
be couuied off any possioie advauce in 
price, tne iors of interest, shriukaye, loss 
1roM wice, etc. 

Heury St wart writes: 


“ Wheat is, «nd alwaya will be, the staff of 
life. ict 18 the nobdiest plant grown. tur the 
» bole gram vas suca 4 Cumpositiwn that it is 
abie to suppult DUwaD life wilvouttvea.d ul any 
Olver tuvud, if the whule eraiu ts used. Its . utri- 
tive raciv Is Lt ot nitrogenous mater tv 54 of 
carbs hydrates, Wulch ts (he CX4CL proportion 
required tur the bealtntul subsistence of ani- 
Dai lie Cups Quentiy this Crop wili always 
be the chiet ovjeet of the tarmer's sulici: 
aud ibe sudject iur stady by tue statistician a 
the 001.tiCat ecuuom ist, as weil as tbe histor an, 
who rigQtiy Cunsiders ts culture as an mdica- 
tion uf tue measure vf CivillZation and intelll- 
gece Ul a Ration.” 


LEWISBURG, PENN. 





TIMELY FARM TOPICS. 
BY AGRICOLA. 


It is said that tne agricultural implement 
men have concluded not to exhibit their 
machinery so ex‘ensively this year at the 
fairs as beretofore. This is to be regretted. 
The chief value of a fair is its educatioual 
value, and in no phase of it is tiat educa- 
tton more desirablé thant in the matter of 
farm machinery. 

The New York and New England Fatr at 
Albany has introduced the troteibg feature 
this year on the grounds where the Staté 








Fair has heretofore occasionally Been held, 
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The latter has nearly always scored a great | countries by the peasantry and to the shut- | cluding an immense grand stand sufficient to T hat H 


success without horse-racing, and it re-, 
mains for tbe new society to show that the 
racing feature makes the fair altogether 
more successful. 3 

Let this be borne in mind this fall when 
packing your apples for the market. that 
you will get a better price for your crop if 
you make two or tbree grades of fruit. 
Dun’t attempt to put the good and the bad 
together; the bad brings the price of the 
good down to its level. 

Western farmers hard'y know what is 
meant iv the East by cutting the cornstalks 
and coring them for fodder; but it makesa 
most excellent fodder to help piece out the 
hay, if the latter be a short crop. But in 
cuttipg the corn care should be given to 
the tying up of the stooks, and this is best 
done with rye straw. Tie them firmly so 
that they cannot be blowr down, and when 
cured haul them to cover or to stack. 

In the fall is the time to look after the 
drains, and to construct new ones where 
needed. Wherever a wet spot has been dis- 
covered during the season’s work, there a 
good drain should be put in. Tile make 
the most durable and most satisfactory 
style of drain. It is poor farming and 
worse economy to let these wet places go 
year after year, andthus lose the returns 
they should be making in good crops. 

Besides harvesting good crops this year, 
the old meadow lands and the pastures are 
in most excellent condition in most sections 
of the State. This is avery important mat- 
ter. Stock need to have good fall care to 
go into winter in good fiesh, but with dry 
aud short pastures this is not always the 
case. If thereis any manure left from the 
farmyard, spread it on the old meadows or 
on the bare places in the pastures. 

The State is doing a good work in provid- 
ing for the better instruction of the farmers 
ia the fine art of butter making, and dairy 
ing in general. A dairy school is soon to 
open at Geneva, we believe, where under 
competent instructors young farmers and 
old ones, too, may learn the principles of 
dairying and see the practical results of the 
best dairy methods. Then, dairy confer- 
ences are appointed in various sections of 
the State where the practical operation of 
butter making is exemplified by the most 
approved methods. 

The usual plan or program at these con- 
ferences is to test samples of milk which 
have been brougit for that purpose, by 
some of the farmers of the locality, the so- 
called Babcock test being usually used. By 
this the main obj-ct is to ascertain the 
amount of butter fat in a given sample of 
milk. This will determine the profitabie- 
ness or the uaprvfitabieness of the cow 
from which the milk was taken and so a 
farmer may kuow exactly which cows be 
should retain in his herd, A test.recently 
made at one of these conferences in the 
writer’s vicinity showed six and four-teoths 
per cent. batter fat, and the heifer, from 
which the sample of milk tested was taken, 
was not considered the bestof the herd. At 
the same conference one farmer reported 
that he had sold his cream last year toa 
creamery acd that it bad brought him, 
from 13 cows, the sum of $1,120, or over $86 
per cow for the cream product alone. Wiil 
some of our farmers woo read this kindly 
refer to their record and see if they can 
make a better report than that? 

Mr. W. H. Gilbert, who is an expert in 
dairy methods, and who is one of the lec- 
turers at these conferences, tells how to 
make good butter, and we quote a little 
from his remarks. He says: ‘** A dairym4n 
must give his cows plenty of good, pure 
water, keep the stables and the cows clean, 
milk them gently aad quickly, and be kind 
tothem. The milk should not stand over 
twenty-four hours hefore the cream is taken 
off. The cream should be stirred oiten and 
not let stand over twenty-four hours before 
churning, but bezin as soon as the cream 
presents a glossy appearance. At the first 
breaking of the globules wash with vold 
water, salt it ope ounce to the pound, and 
you will have good butter.”’ 

The outlook for good prices this fall is 
most encouraging to the farmer. The quite 
rare combination of good crops and good 
prices seems to be assured. The shortage 
in the foreign cereal crop makes a much 
yreater demand than usual for our wheat, 
corn and rye, and the recent increase in 
price of these cereals was due more to felt 
want growing outof this prospective short- 
aye- in the season’s harvests, than to any 
corners or deals on the part ef speculators. 
‘There is a buoyancy of spirit among farm- 
ers now that is encouraging both to those 
who get their support indirectly as well as 
directly from the soil, Rye, which is acom- 
paratively small crop iu this country, has 
advanced wonderfully iv price owin to the 
fact that it is used so largely in some 





ting off of exports from Russia. a great rye- 

producing country. Wheat and cern have 
also advanced on the market, and good 
prices al: arouad are assured to the farmer 

In view of the present outlook the quer- 
tion arises in the minds of some farmers if 
it is advisible to sow so much wheat and 
rye this fall as ordinarily they would had 
there been no such extraordinary demand 
this year, The writer is of the opivion that 
prices will not suffer a re action next year 
of a serious nature, and that the wise thing 
for the farmer to do this fall is to sowa 
good large acreage to the winter crops. At 
least, if the acreage is not increased, it 
should not be diminished. The country 
can afford to carry a good reserve of wheat, 
a staple crop. 

The season of the fruit harvest is at hand, 
and while apples are a fair average crop in 
most sections, except where local frosts in 
the late spring destroyed the buds, the 
prices are not high. Fruit always brings 
the lowest price at the time of gathering, 
and then it is when most farmers sell their 
crop. As the rush to market passes and 
the demand for nice fruit increases then it 
is that the far-sighted farmer and orchard- 
ist steps into the market with his cold stor 
age frait and gets for one barrel what two 
brought in September. But why cannot 
all farmers and orchardistsjwho gather fifiy, 
one hundred or more barrels of winter 
fruit, secure these good prices? They cer- 
tainly can if they observe the proper condi- 
tions. No one man hes a monopoly of the 
fruit market. The necessary coudition is a 
fruit house, or cold storage room. A 
house is better, for it should be apart from 
the cellar or bouse and be part under 
ground. Make the walls and roof non-con- 
ducting and keep a low, even temperature, 
a few degrees above the freezing point aod 
you have the conditions. Farmers, it will 
pay. 


> 


AN EXAMPLE FOR COUNTRY 
PARKS. 


THE fcllowing, from the Putnam (Conn.) 
Rose Bud, recounts what bas been done to 
make a piece of wild woods and swamp in 
Woodstock, Conn , one of the most beauti- 
tul pleasure grounds in the country. What 
bas been done there can be done, and should 
be done in hundreds of other country towns; 
for it is not cities only that need breathing 
places for their citizens, but in the country 
as well attractive places of resort for rest 
and pleasure will abundantly pay for the 
labor involved: 


“The following facts will show what has been 
done in Roseland Park, in beautifying its 
grounds with trees. plants and flowers. in the 
artistic arravgement ot its walks und avenues, 
in its beauciful fountains, in its perfect ar- 
rangements for bathing and boating—unsur- 
passed. it is believed, by any place in New Eng- 
land—all this has been done to make it what it 
is now called by visitors, one of the most charm- 
ing resorts to be foundin the nation. The im- 
provements durii g the past fifteen years have 
extended over about one-balf of the entire 
grounds, in which have been planted more than 
five hundred shade trees. more than one thou- 
sand flowering shrubs and plants, and wore 
than two thousand five hundred rose bushes of 
the most valuable varieties. Carriage drive- 
ways and avenues have been opened to the ex- 
tent of nearly two miles, a large and commo- 
dious boat and bathing house has been erected, 
six pleasure boats, from New York. and four 
fishing boats have been placed on the lake for 
the accommodation of the public. A new and 
handsome wharf has been built, with a canopy 
covering at the end, extending far into the lake 
—@ great attraction to all bathers and a most 
convenient starting and landing place for the 
row and fishing boats. Two hundred or more 
beautitul lawn settees have been provided. a 
fine stable for the comfortable accommodation 
of more tban one bundred horses has been 
erected. Ten acres and more of hitching 
grounds have been laid out for the safe accom- 
modation of more than twelve bundrea teams 
—to which five acres moie are to be added. 
Street lamps, colored lanterns and reflectors 
have been placed on all the builaings and on 
all the avenues, while a thousand or more 
Chinese lanterns are in reserve for every public 
occasion. 

“A Jarge refreshment building. called the 
Bungalow, has been erected and furnished com- 
plete with crockery, glassware, cutlery. chairs, 
tables, tablecloths, napkins, etc., sufficient to 
supply ali demands on the Fourt& of July, at 
concerts, picnics, excursion parties, family 
gatherings, church festivals, political meet- 
ings, etc. 

“Two comfortable cottages have been erect- 
ed in acentral position, one for the superin- 
tendent and the other for bis assistants. 

“Toe park is open to visitors daily, Sundays 





shelter comfortably from five to ten thousand 
people. a vew park butlding for the special ac- 
com modation of speakers and invited gu: sts at 


the Forth of July celebrations and other pub- 


imwhich will be provided draw- 
Ine’snd reeetion tion rooms, a library; a histerical 
museum, 

” Where t the aan ts to come from to do all 
this wor. pe a wealtby tic spirited 
sons and daugebtersof Windbem County (‘iving 
ee 9 and ove Deore) can say—either now or 


hen they e ded ‘cin therr witis what they 

ropose ore a tuate their names and 

ake ae eater a‘tractive this beautifal 

Lhd jie¢h is even now an honor to 

Windham County. the State of 

Crmpeots ew England, and a!so tne entire 
VR. 


IE ean State of Connectient has wisely and 
rezone’, granted a very liberal charter to 
nd Park. containing ample previsions 

for any and all future improvements. embrac- 
10g the nb keg teat of its grounds, their em- 


eeeree: 
Those w Se have mo ey to do a good work 
that will benefit the people in ail future time— 
@ work that will ever be greatly enjoved and 
appreciared—ehould ponder over this important 


BLAN CHING CELERY. 


THE blanching of early celery has under- 
gonea revolution around Boston during the 
last yearor two. Formerly it was custom- 
ary to blanch the celery by throwing upa 
bank of earth at each side of tne row, rais- 
ing the bank at the first shoveling to about 
half the bigbt of the stalks, and carrying it 
up at the second shoveling. about a week or 
ten days later, to the very tops of the 
leaves. 

This method is still in use for the late 
portion of the crop which is banked late in 
October andin November. The weather is 
then apt to be quite frosty at night, so that 
the celery needs the earth close around the 
stalks to keep them from freezing after 
they are blanched, for celery will not bear 
mueh freezing after it has been blanched. 

Bat this method is not suited to the 
blanchiag of early celery in the warm 
weather of August and September. At this 
season of the year the weather is so warm 
that the eelery is apt to rot before it is well 
blanched when tbe earth is thrown up 
aainst it. For this early portion of tne 
crop it is a better way to xrow the yellow 

aick-blenchivg var eties, such as the Pars 
Goldeo, and blanch it by setting up bards 
at each side of the row. holding them in 
place by short. bits of Jath tacked across the 
upper edges witb sbing!e nails. The boaras 

should he a foot or mu re in width. 

There are several adv-ntages in this 
metbod of workiny: the celery does not ror; 
itis easier cleaned and washed; it can be 
planted closer, only three feet space being 
required between the rows 

apy gardners plavt a row of early 
golden celery iu alternate rows bet ween the 
later crop of Arlington or Boston market 
celery. The early variety is blanched wito 
hoards, and after itis marketed the later 
variety is earthed up. 

This method of bianching was practiced 
at Kalam+zoo, Michigan, several )eurs be- 
foreit was introduced here, woich shows 
that Yankees do pot iuvent all the improve- 
mente, as seme of them thiok they do.— 
Massachusetts Ploughman, 
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*TIIn NEW METIIOD” 
1h cures all chronic d'‘seases. 
OEE A Albee, D.D., Utica, N. Y., writes: “One 
of the greatest boo ae to mantinase modern days.’ 
Infinitely better then the Hall System Half the 
wr testimonials. 
Neauru SUPPLIES C0., 710 BRXYADWAY, N. ¥. 


Aquarine Paint, :: 


water at the time of application. No oil no tareeb- 
tne, no arye". no dis greesble and unhe'|Ithy odor! 
ya! 





auti- 

A eal 

G Rited in paste 

form. and As}; 
thinned 


AQUARINE PAINT co.,, 
32 Burling Slip, N. Y. City. 


Liebig Company’s—— 


FOR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get geauine only 





with this signature 
of Justus vop Liebig in. blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 





excepted, and no entrance charge whatever is 
ever made to any ene at any time. Boats and 
bathing dresses, stable aceom modations, cro- 
quet sets and other ‘extras’ are provided -if 
called for. 

“Phe improvements gentewplated eujtrace 
some two miles more Ot ETI tC tay on immense 








——Extract of Beef, 


WHT ay & OOMPANY 
Y, N. ¥., BELLS, 


Sean (a Setury 
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Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 

with 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor. 
It cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 
of hair. 


Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., 


Lowell, Mass. 


BIG CASH DISCOUNTS. 


Farmers be sensible and save the 
large sums you pay for credit by 
writing to us for Seeds, Tools and 
Implements, and getting big cash 
discounts, 

Club with your neighbors and 
order everything you want. Try 
ét. 


The Geo. L. Squier M’f’g Co. 


P.-0. Box 3454, New York City. 


1.500 TREES! 


FRUI7 AND ORNAMENTAL, 
SHRUBS, VINES, ROSES, &c. 
Send stamp for full Descriptive Catal Illus- 
\ddress W.S. LITTLE, 
ROCHESTER,N.Y 
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Hew bo 
YOU DO witxHovut 


Dr. Wm. Hall’s Balsam 


for the Lungs when you have a 
cough or a cold? 

It is the best medicine to cure 
coughs and colds, and all diseases of 
Druggists 
sell it: prices 25c., 59c., $1.00. 


Buy it and Try it! 


the throat and Jungs. 








The Independent. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


PAYABLE IN ADVANOB 





One Month, $0.30 
Four Months, $1.0 
Six Months, $1.50 | Four Years $8.50 
One Year, $5.00 | Five Years,§10.00 


In Clubs of Five or more $2.00 each 
SINGLE COPIES, 10 Cents. 


Two Years, $5.00 
Three Vears 67.00 








POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in the 
Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year addi- 
tional. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will not be received 
from Agents or Postmasters at Club ratee. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS will be stopped at the 
end of timefor which payment is made. 

REMITTANCES should be made to 
the order of THE 1NDEPENDENT by means 0% 
Money Orders. Checks. Registered Letters, 
Express. or Express Money Orders. 

SUBSCRIBERS should renew a week or 
two previous to the expiration of their sub- 
scriptions, in order to receive their papers 
uninterruptedly. 

Messrs, Sampson Low & Co. are our 
agents in London to receive subscriptions 
abd advertisements. 

Any one wishing te subscribe for other 
papers or magazines in connection with THE 
LXDEPENDENT should write for our Club- 
bing List. 

Wecan supply Files or Binders for Tas 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
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Dainty Foods 
Demand it. 


N EVERY Re- 
ceipt that calls for 
baking powder, 
use the “Royal.” 
Better results will 

be obtained because it is 
the purest. It will make 
the food lighter, sweeter, 
of finer flavor, more di- 
gestible and wholesome. 
It is always reliable ahd 
uniform in its work. 

MO to Ache * 


. Gorju, 
Late Chef. Delmonico’s, 





¢ Ww oiused LIGHT 


a fe Send ize of roo 

> ant jesigns. Send size 0: im. 
“ee Srouler & estimate A liberal 
Gia: ons to churches & the trade 
Don’t 


1. P. FRINK, 561 Pearl 8t.,.N.Y 
THE E. HOWARD 


W atch and Clock Co. 
TOWER CLOCKS. 


Clocks for Public Buildings and Private Kesidences 


STRIKING HALL CLOCKS. 


383 Washington Sercet. Bo-ton 
41 Maiden Lane, New York. 
170 State street, Chicago 


eee "PEEL SHAW, 


Successors to 


SHAW, APPLIN & CO. 


Manufacturers ot 


ULPIT 
SUITS 


From $48.00 upward. 
27 Sudbury St., 
« BOSTDY 


STEINWAY 


DOUBLE TRIUMPH AT LONDON 1885. 
Grand Gold Medal of International 
taventions Exhibition, also Grand Gold 
Wedal wf the Society of Arts for 
** Best Pianos and several meritorious 
and useful Inventions.” 


Warerooms: Steinway Hall, New York, 
woop aT YPE 


PRINTING PRESSES AND MATERIALS, 
“ Strong i Cases, Cabinets, Drying Kacks, 
Imposing Tables, Chases. Rules, Leads, etc. 
eBRER WELLS 


erare street, Yow Vack 


Rover Bicycles. 


LIGHT WEIGHT. 
Rigidity and Beauty. 

Send for Illustrated 
Catalogue 


The J. Wilkinson Ce., 
269.71 State St., 
Chicago. 


Ww. & B. DOUCLAS, 


ui peLerewa 
CONN, 
Branch Warehou 
* Jobn St.. New York. and 
mw Lake St., Chicago. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PUMPS, 


Hydraulic Rams, Garden 
“ngines, Pump Chain and 
fixtures, lron Curbs, Yard 
tycrentay Street Washers. 














Sem? for 











Works Poungedta | in 183) 
Highest 


ig47: Vienna, Austria, in 
and Centenn!al Exbibition 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


September 10, 1891. 








HOWER 


vweawaun\ 


AND ALL INFANTILE DISORDERS, SUMMER COMPLAINTS 
IN OLD AND YOUNG, ARE SPEEDILY CURED BY THE MOST 
PERFECT FOOD PRODUCT KNOWN TO ae SCIENCE, 




















cunss ))GE Si NUS 4 Sizes, 
DYSPEPTICS Deo ND NAL IDS Si.28, 81.76. 





SEND TO-DAY FOR OUR PRIMERS RELATIVE TO THIS ‘KING OF FOODS.’ 


Avonees WOOLRICH & CO., 


ADVERTISING WHEN WRITING PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER. 
PALMER, MASS. 














THE MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


Statement for the year ending December 3ist, 1890. 


Assets, . ° . ° . ° ° - $147,154,961 20 





Reserve on Policies at 4%, e ° ° . é » $136,668,368 00 
Liabilities other than romp ees e ° e ° ° e 505,359 82 
Surplus, . ° ° ° ° . . ° e 9,981,233 38 
Receipts from all sources, ° ° ° ° ah ° 34,978,778 69 
Payments to Policy- warner ‘ ° ° ° ° e - 16,973,200 05 
Risks assumed, aS + a ° 49,188 policies, 160,985,985 58 


Risksinforce, . ° ° ° - 206,055 policies, 638,226,865 24 





THE ASSETS ARE INVESTED AS FOLLOWS: 
Real Estate and Bond & Mortgage Loans, . . . $76,529,231 72 
United States Bonds and other Securities, . ° ° - 51,311,631 54 
Loans on Collateral Securities, . ° P 8,624,400 00 
Cash in Banks and Trust Companies at interest, . ° 3,556,441 59 
Interest accrued, Premiums deferred, etc., . ° ° . 7,133,256 35 


$147,154,961 20 


I have carefully examined the foregoing statement and find the same to be correct. 
A. N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 








From the Surplus above stated a dividend will be apportioned as usual, 





The business for 1890 shows INCREASE over that of 1889, as follows: 


In Assets, e $10,752,633 18 
In Reserve on Policies and ‘Surplus, ° ° 10,554,091 94 
In Receipts, . ° 3,859,759 O7 
In Payments to Policy-holders, . ° ° ° ° ° 1,772,591 67 
In Risks assumed, ° ° ° ° 4,611 policies, 9,383,502 21 
In Risks in force, . ‘ ‘ . . 23,745 © policten, 72,276,931 32 


Y Risks Risks Payments to 
car. 


Assumed, Outstanding. Policy-Holders. Receipts. Assets, 
1884... $54,681,420. ..$351,789,285. . .$13,923,062 19.. ss 318 41. .$103,876,178 51 
1885... 46,507,139... 368,981,441... 14,402,049 90... 20,214,954 28.. 108,908,967 51 
1886... 56,832,719... 393,809,203... 13,129,103 74... 21,137,176 67.. 114,181,963 24 
(887... -69,457,468... 427,628,933... 14,128,423 60... 23,119 922 46.. 118,806,851 88 
1888... 103,214,261... 482,125,184... 14,727,550 22... 26,215,932 52.. 126,082,153 56 
1889... 151,602,483... 565,949,934... 15,200,608 38... 31,119,019 62.. 136,401,828 02 
1890... 160,985,986... 638,226,865... 16,973,200 05... 34,978,778 69.. 147,154,961 2¢ 


New York, January 28th, tee: 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 
Oxvivek HARRIMAN, 
Henry W. Smirn. 
Rospert OL YPHANT. 
Gzorce F. Baker. 


Samus. E. Sprouts, 


S. Van Rensse_agr CruGer. 
Lucius Rosinson, 


Cuaries R. HEenpERsoN, 
Grorce Buss. 


‘THeoporE Morrorp. 
Witiiam Bascock, 
Preston B. Piums. 
Rurus W. Pecxnam. Stuyvesant Fisu. 

« Hopart Herrick. Avucustus D,. JUILLIAkw. 

iu. P. Dixon. Cuartes E, MiLrer. 
Ropert A, GRANNiss. ames W. Hustep. 
Henry H. Rocers. ALTER R, GILLETTE, 
Jno. W. AUCHINCLOss, | Janus E, GRanniss. 


Samve. D. Bascocx. 
Grorce 8S, Cor. 
Ricnharp A. McCurpy.| Jos. THompson, 
James C. Hoipen. upLEY OLcoTT. 
Hermann C. Von Posr. | Freperic CROMWELL. 
ALEXANDER H. Rics. | onsen T. Daviss, 
Lewis May. OBERT SEWELL. 





i ROBERT A. GRANNISS, Vice-Pacsivent. 

WALTER R. GILLETTE, General Manager. 

WILLIAM J. EASTON, Secreta FREDERICK SCHROEDER, Assistant Sec’y. 
iIBALD N N. WATERHOUSE, Auditor. 


} ARC 
| EMORY McCL INTOCK, LLD., F. 1. 
JOHN TATLOCK, Jr., Assistant Actuary. 





ISAAC F. LLOYD, ad Vice-President. 


A., Actuary. 
CHARLES B. PERRY, ad Assistant Actuary. 


ning anne CROMWELL, Treasurer. 
JOHN A. FONDA, Assistant Treasure: WILLIAM P. SANDS, Cashier, 
EDWARD ?. “HOL DEN, Assistant Cashier. 


WILLIAM G,. DAVIES, General Solicitor. WILLIAM W. RICHARDS, Comptroller. 





MepicaL ‘Dinzcrors : 
GUSTAVUS S. WINSTON, M.D. E. J. MARSH, M.D. 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Post-Office Square, Boston, Mass. 
LENETEL Ritts 100. PH begets 38 
$2,030,530 14 


EA e RAsE SUDOW MENT policies are ts- 
sued at the ord life rate vremiam. 
wis nnaal Cash distributions are paid upon all pol- 


a volteg nae Sotpemd thereon the cash sn 
dor and pa val =uee © to which the i“ 
sured is entitled by the Massachu: setts Statute 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age svat vp 
to the Office. 


GRANVILLE M. WHITE, M.D. 








EIGHTY-Fiks1 ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Casb ca peal 

Reserve for retus 

Sureten ener all Liabilities 


THOMAS TF MOV PIIAWER VY. President. 








urance aad all other claims Seana & Py 


TOTAL ASSETS January ist. 189).. $2,950.20 r 











Ta News 


TO 

ADIES. 
was ds me Presen t 
to every subscriber. 


sveatee offer. Now's 


ders for oar celebraied ac 





and 83 Vesey st.. New 





pany’s 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
J0Os. M. GIBBENS, Vice-Pres, 
a. F, TRULL,. Secretary. 
WW. H.. PORVRR. Voor. tor 
SPECIMEN COPIES. 
Any subserfber of Tae INDEPENDENT who 


PENN * You can here get more life 
insurance, of a better qual- 


MUTU A ity, on easier terms, 


at less cost than else- 
bcd 





where. Address, call 
phed i Chestnut St,, Philad’a. 





would like to eae of the pa: 
pi Ee be by cena 


to nich | new would \ike. the paper sent. 
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ciescce, NOM $403 kare S: DOLD | DAM & DeREVERE Props. 


Saratoga Geyser. 


Saratoga Geyser Water contains 
more Lithia, Soda and Magnesia 
combined than any other § aratega 
Water, aud is unexcelled for Kid- 
ney complaints and 'ndigestion. 
When taken rather warm before 
breakfast it isa mild yet thorough 
Cathartie. 








PMNs gor 


Are commended for BEAUTY, DURABILITY, 
and KKH UCEvy COST, Are rapidly laid by any, 
carpenter 

Send us diagram and description “ Fay and we 
will return and send 
10 cents. wr address, 


oO. S. D'CKIVSOV & CO., 
Wellington, Obie. 


CROUCH & FITZGERALD 


Make the most Reliable 


TRUNKS, vacise: 


VALISES 


14 Cortlandt St., 
West of Broadway. 
556 Broadwav, 
Below Prince St. 
723 Sixth Avenue 
Below 42d St. 


L ight Tress tor Steamer and Euro- 
ean travel. 


McCOMBER 


SOLE MANUFACTURER OF AND DEALER IN 
McComber’s Patert Boots and Shoes. 


AND 
McCOMBER’S LASTS 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILD’°EN. 

McComber’s Army and Navy Walking Shoes 
are the only verfect waiking shoes made. 

suitable for City, Seaside or Mountain. No ward- 
robe complete without yt 3S Walking, 
House 2nd Parlor dress ts, Shoes and Slippers. 

Descriptive pamphlet sent free toatl unable to call. 

JOEL McCOMBER, 

52 East 10th Street, New York City. 


























TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


RAYM°ND’S 
VaCAT'ON 
EXCURSIONS. 
ALL TRAVELING EXPENSES INCLUDED. 








A Part St leave New York Thursday, 0c- 
tober 1 Sih, for a Trip Direct toe 


SOUTHERN 
CALIFORNIA. 


rsons who desire to reach 
aouthonn « alifornta by a direct route and as ex 


wane, 
nth Annual Series of Winter Trips te 
California: November 12: December 10; January 
and Ii: February 2.11, and 23; aud March 10. 
Teursthreuxzh Mexico: January 12, February 
2, and February 23. 





ga Send for descriptive circular, designating the 
pa. ticular tour desired. 


RAYMOND & WHITCOMB, 
257 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


«... A MODEL RAILWAY. 
The Burlington Route” 


Operates 7.000 miles ot roads with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, Peoria, St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Kansas City, 
Omaha and Denver. 

Yor speed, safety, wees. _gesipment. track and 
efficient service 1t has no 
Any Ratlroad Agent wiil ail you tickets via 
THE BURLINCTON ROUTE. 
There is no better line on the American Continent. 
P. 8. EUSTIS, General Pass’r & Ticket Agt. 
Chicazo, Burlington & Quincy R.R., Chicago, Il. 


——— 


HOTELS, SUMMER RESORTS, ETC. 


ST. DENIS HOTEL, 


BROADWAY & ELEVENTH ST., N. Y., 
OPPOSITE GRACE CHURCH. 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

During the past yerr the ST. Dents has been en- 
larged by # new and handsowe addi.ion which more 
than cquntes ae igumes capacity. 

All the Muss are have Leng td 
the new bulldine. with a b teres and v ar 
new Dining-room ing with “ine id well- 
known “T sylor's Restaurant. 


WILLIAM TAYLOR, 


Union Square Hotel 


UNION SQUARE 
CORNER 16TH STREBT NEW YORK 




















